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. CHAPTER XVIII. 

2 Of the Affairs of Stel LY, 13 of the Ar E- 

oy IAN Expedition into SICILY, . 
SECTION I. 

x = | Kere of dn: Hieron King of Siren? Bi 

- WW pulſion of the family of Gelon, and eftabliſhment 

2 of independent Democracies in the Sicilian ci- 

2 ties: Agrarian Law. Ducetius King of the 

|  Sicels. Syracuſe the Soverein City of Sicily. 
+ =  Acteſfon'f Syracuſe to the Lacedemonian (n. 
E Federacy: War between' the Dorian and Tonian | 
1 Sicilians: Firſt Interference of Athens in the” 

2 affairs of Sicily: Peace through Sicily e = 


| 2 Hermocrates of Nn L 


IHE Athenian people, whoſe 8 were 
far below the name of a nation, being 
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tion, but whoſe: men were all ſoldiers and 
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| indeed a very ſmall portion of the Greek na- 


- ſeamen; poſſeſſing. a 8 that no power then 
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- HISTORY: of GREECE. 


on ll could ' refiſt, high diſcipline; 1 


tary as well as naval, officers of extenſive ex- 
perience, a civil and political ſyſtem upon the 


whole admirably arranged, with large revenue 


from mines and from tributary ſtates ; there is 


no foreſeeing how far their tyrannous dominion 


might not have been extended over Greeks and 
among forein nations, but that the folly of de- 


mocracy unreſtrained would of courſe work its 


own ruin. The evident weakneſs i in the politi- 


cal conduct of the only rival power, Lacede- 
mon, operated to the incouragement of chiefs 


Thucyd. 
1. 6. c. 1. 
Plut. vit. 
Nic. 


and people; and in the ſame winter in which 
the inhabitants of the little iland of Melos were 
cut off from the face of the earth, the wild 


ambition of the people of Athens became eager 
in project for the conqueſt of another iland, 
many times larger, not only than Melos, 7 
than Attica; ignorant at the ſame time, almoſt 
all of them, of its magnitude, its 3 1 
its value if conquered, ang its 805 to refit 


conqueſt. 


In che ſuccin& hiſtory of Sicily: en 


ve left Selon, from a private citizen of Gela be- 


come king of that city and of Syracuſe, at the 


head of the Grecian intereſt in the iland. Ge- 


7] lon, after an illuſtrious. reign of only ſeven 
years, dying at no very advanced. age, in the 
.1. next year, if we can underſtand and may truſt. 
Diodorus, aſter the glorious battle of Himera, 
was fucceeded by his brother Hieron; his do- 
minion then comprehending all the Grecian 
| nn: on ** ne a of the iland, 


+ + the 
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the greateſt part of thoſe on the ſouthern, with SECT. 
| ſome on the northern, and extenſive command : 
over the inland barbarians. The only confide- 
rable power beſides in Sicily, was that of The- 
ron prince of Agrigentum ; who died, accor- 
ding to Diodorus, in the firſt year of the ſe. _ 
venty-ſeventh Olympiad, after a reign of only B. C. 
ten years, leaving his throne to his ſon Thrafy- 472 | 
dzus. Theron, who, like Gelon, had raiſed _ 
himſelf from a private ftation, had alfo, like 
Gelon, merited his advancement. His ſon 
Thrafydæus, who ſucceeded him, was of a dif- 
ferent character: arrogant abroad, as tyrannical ö 
at home, he ingaged in war with Hieron: being | 
defeated, he loſt the reſpect of his own people, ; 
was expelled, and flying for refuge to the Mi- 
, ſzan Megarians, was by them put to death. 
K The demoeratical party, acquiring the ſway in 
t : Agrigentum, immediately made mags with the 
| Syracuſan prince. oy 
t Gelon's reign was too ſhort for conpllthhig a 
| work of ſuch complex difficulty as that of 
5 molding i into one regular government, and well 
fixing in their ſeveral places, the many parts, 
little diſpoſed to coaleſce, of which his dominion 
_ confiſted. His policy had made Syracuſe a 
very large city. Probably before his acceſſion _ | 
its population was become too great to be con- . 
tained within the limits of Ortygia, the origi- 1 5 | 
nal ſite. The narrow channel, ſeparating that 
i Hand from the northern ſhore of the bay, was 
in part filled, and the town was extended upon 
the mainland. The increaſe of inhabitants un- 
on B 2 x der 
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hard. On the northern ſide of the harbour, a 
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der Gelon, however, required a very great ad- 
. dition of buildings. Among the advantages of 
_— ſituation of Syracuſe, was an inexhauſtible 


| ſtore of free ſtone; af a kind eafily wrought, 


yet, after expoſure to the weather, ſufficiently 


Hill compoſed intirely of ſuch ſtone, was, in 


extent and form, commodious for the ſite of 


the new town. Riſing precipitous. from the ſea 


and from the plain, ſo that ſlight fortifications 


would be ſtrong defences, its height was mode- 


rate, and its. ſummit level; the weſtern end 


only riſing into lofty craggs. The level part, 
ten or twelve miles in circuit, became intirely 
covered with the new town; which was divided 
by fortifications into two parts, diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of Achradina and Tyche; the 


| formereaſtward againſt the ſea, the other-reach- 


ing weſtward toward the craggy height; ſo that 
Syracuſe became compoſed of three towns, 
Achradina, Tyche, and Ortygia, capable of 


| ſeparate defence againſt a common enemy, or 


againſt each other. A fourth, with the name 
of Neapolis, Newtown, was afterward added 
on. the ſouth, below Tyche, ſtretching along 
the ſhore of the great port, toward the river. 
Anapus. This may have had its beginning 


under Hieron. In proceſs of time the weſ-' 


tern height was incloſed within the walls. 
Thus much it may be convenient to obſerve 
here ; but the extraordinary extent and popula- 
tion which Syracuſe finally e al rather. 
be for future notice. Tos is f 
"Heron: 
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11 as well as Gelon; was a man' of ſu- SECT. 


perior character, but of a character leſs exactly 
fitted for the difficult ſituation to which, on his 


7 brother's death, he had ſucceeded, | Learned F 
1 and a munificent encourager of learning; ſplen- nn | 
" did and of elegant taſte; humane and of fine on. 
f feelings ; he was rather qualified to eee be- 
A neficially and with dignity over an eſtabliſhed: | 
5 government, than to direct the affairs of a ſtate 
2 ſo compounded as that of which Syracuſe was 
a the capital. He had talents for war, which he 
t, had diſplayed under his brother's reign. After 
"FE he came himſelf to the throne, no diſpute with 
d forein powers required his perſonal exertion in Diod. 1. 
4 military command; but his fleet relieved the Gi 762 
0 Cumæans of Italy by a victory over the Tuſcan 
” fleet. In peace therefore his wealth inabled 
it him, as his taſte diſpoſed him, to ſhine in the 
5 coſtly race of chariots on the Olympian courſe, 
f and liberally to reward' thoſe who had talents 
a for mixing his fame with the atchievements of 
his courſers there. Accordingly the poetical 
d abilities of Pindar have been peculiarly dedi- 
2 cCated to promote the renown of Hieron. At 
E the ſame time men of genius from various parts 
" of Greece were entertained. in his court; among 
2 | whom the poets Æſchylus, Simonides, and Bac- | 
4 chilides, are principally mentioned. Yet, if " 
* we may truſt that elegant dialogue remaining | 
25 to us from Xenophon, in which Hieron and 
i Simonides are the ſuppoſed ſpeakers, he was 


utterly unable to accompliſh his anxious wiſh 
| for changing the nature of his government, and 
3 convert» 


7 
| | 6 
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c HAP. converting his tyranny into a conſtitutional 
3 monarchy. He there pathetically laments that, 


while his ſubjects could paſs, as buſineſs or 
amuſement led them, wherever they pleaſed, 


without fear, he could be free from apprehen- 


ſion nowhere; but muſt go, as tyrants it ſeems 
uſually did, himfelf conſtantly armed, as well 


as ſurrounded by armed attendants ; and he 


particularly regrets that his ſubjects were more 


to be dreaded by: him than any forein enemy. 


Apparently Hieron had not the art, like Gelon, 
to mediate between the higher and lower ranks 
of citizens, and compoſe their jarring preten- 


ions. His diſpoſition led him to be more at- 
tentive to the ſplendor of his court, the con- 


verſation of men of genius and ſcience, and 


perhaps the great buſineſs of fleets, armies, and 


forein connections, than to the detail of interior 


government, and the ſecret workings of poli- 


tical fermentation. | It is not unlikely that, 


5 diſguſted with petulance and illiberality, he 


might ſhow himſelf indiſpoſed to the democra- 


tical intereſt, more than political prudence 


would allow. For the lower people of the 


. Greeks, unlike thoſe of the freeſt and moſt 


high-ſpirited nations of modern Europe, Who 


are generally the moſt orderly as well as the 


moſt induſtrious, were, on the contrary, diſ- 


dainful of labor, as the office of ſlaves, and, 
Xen. Hier, Unleſs in military employment, buſy. only in 
ng oo .de faction. Of particulars we are not informed, 


c. = 
Diod. 1. 
11. c. 66, 


but we learn that to hold his high ſtation, and 
8 DER thoſe who ſu 8 him, Hieron was 
reduced, 
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thority by his younger brother Thraſybulus. 
The circumſtances of the revolution, which 
quickly followed, are very deficiently reported 


to us. Thraſybulus is accuſed of cruel ſeverity, 


and a conduct generally deſpotic. The demo- 
 cratical party were certainly ſtfong throughout 
the cities of his dominion: they ingaged in 


reduced; againſt his nature, to uſe ſeverities. SECT. 


He died nevertheleſs in peace, in the eleventh . 
year of his reign, and was ſucceeded in his au- Ol. 78. 2. 


B. C. 


* 


their cauſe the adminiſtrations of Agrigentum, Diod. 1. 
Himera, Selinus, and ſome other towns, and 33. 577 


then openly revolted. The people of bicher 
rank, however, generally adhered te Thraſy- 
bulus; and the two parties divided the city it 
ſelf of Syracuſe between them; Thraſybulus 


maintaining himſelf in Ortygia and Achradina, 


while the reſt was occupied by the inſurgents. 


War was thus carried on for ſome time; but at 


length Thraſybulus, finding his force inſuffi- 


cient for any hope of final ſucceſs, retired to 


Locri in Italy, where he paſſed the remainder 5 


of his days in private life. 

Diodorus is, unfortunately, the only author 
em whom we ha ve any account, with any at- 
tempt at connection, of theſe and the inſuing 
events; which could not but abound in politi- 


cal matter, at the ſame time curious and in- 


ſtructive. His ſuccinct narrative of the demo- 
lition of Gelon's fabric of empire, is little con- 
ſiſtent with what we learn, from the more au- 


thentic pen of Herodotus, concerning its eſta- 


 bliſhment, and as little conſiſtent with the 
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account given, even by himſelf, of Gelon's un- 
common popularity while he lived, and of the 


high reſpe& in which his memory continued 
for ages to be held. It is a confuſed maſs, inju- 
diciouſly compoſed of the contradictory reports, 


evidently, of contending factions... Nevertheleſs, 


comparing that narrative, ſuch as it is, with the 


purer tho more ſcanty ſources of Herodotus and 


Thucydides, we may acquire no unſatisfactory 


general idea of the train and of the character of 


political events in Sicily 
On the expulſion of Thraſybulus, the Cain; 


; . cratical party everywhere predominating, and 


the democracy of Syracuſe not being yet ſtrong 
or ſettled enough to. aſſert command, every 


town of the dominion. of the tyrants aſſumed 
its ſeparate independency. But as the acquiſi- 


tion of this independency had been effected 


through communication among all, it was pro- 


poſed ſtill to ſecure it by rieren political in- 


3 


beld, of Eee from the ſeveral towns, Two 
- reſolutions, reported by Diodorus as the prin= 


| cipal meaſures of this meeting, ſtrongly charac- 
terize the democratical principle which ani- 


mated. it. The firſt eſtabliſhed a feſtival, to þe 


called the Eleutheria or Feaſt of Freedom, 
common for all the Sicilian cities; and it di- 


rected that a coloſſal ſtatue ſhould: be erected of 


the Eleutherian Jupiter, to whom, on every 
return of the feſtival, four hundred and fifty | 
oxen ſhould be ſacrificed, on whole carcaſes the 


Citizens intitled to partake in the rites ſhould 


feaſt. The other reſolution excluded, if we 
may 
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may truſt our copies of Diodorus, no 1efs than SECT. 
ſeven thouſand citizens of Syracuſe, including 
moſt of the principal families, from the honors 
of magiſtracy in the commonwealth.” The hiſ- Diod. 1. 
torian, with much apparent reaſon, aſeribes to 


this ſouree the long troubles that followed. 


Thoſe injured men refuſed to acquieſce under 


the tyrannous decree, poſſeſſed themſelves of 


two diviſions of the city, Achradina and * 755 4. 


Ortygia, and carried on war by land and 
ſea againſt their opponents. From ſimilar 
cauſes, troubles nearly ſimilar aroſe about the 
ſame time in Agrigentum, Gela, Himera, Meſ- 


ſena, and Catana. Everywhere the parties were 


nearly balanced; and the acquiſition of free - 


dom, as it was called, ſerved only to involve 


one of the moſt productive countries upon 


earth, after much ineffectual bloodſhed, in uni- 
verſal want. This at length produced a gene- 

ral compoſition. A portion of the Meſſenian - 
territory was allotted as a poſſeſſion. and reſi: 


dence for all who could not accommodate mat- 
ters with thoſe at the time holding the principal 


power in their reſpective towns; and the terri- 
tory of every town was anew divided among 
: thoſe admitted in the roll of its citizens. 
This favorite meaſure of democracy; the 


equal diviſion of lands, difficult to execute at 
all, more difficult to execute equitably, impoſ- 


9 a 
** 


461, 


ſible, perhaps, to be maintained, and of very 


geber public benefit in Sicily. Party operated 
8 


dubious advantage if it could be executed and 
maintained, Produced neither quiet, nor any 
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ere, in every tranſaction. In the in- 


ro we fori iption of citizens, many, through favor of 
tthoſe in power in the ſeveral towns, were ad- 


mitted haſtilyand with little examination; others 


vere arbitrarily rejected; and while ſome thus, 


with political power, acquired the portion of 


land annexed to the rank of citizen, others, 
deprived of both property and municipal rights, 


were reduced t6 the condition of vagabonds and 


beggars. Hence aroſe new and violent difſen- 


tions. At the ſame time in many towns the 


government, with the favorite name of demo- 


_ eracy, was ſo unſteddy, that through the dif- 


content of the lower people, ſometimes ariſing 
from caprice, ſometimes from oppreſſion, an 


opening was offered for the powerful and weal- 


thy to aſpire to tyranny. Nowhere was this 
experienced more than at Syracuſe, where, how- 
. ever, none enn and en, loſt his 
life in the purſuit. [i 

The death of Tyndarion was followed by p 


| ſhort ſeaſon of reſt; under democratical govern- 


ment; and in this period an exertion was made 
againſt a forein foe, which proved that, amid 


all the troubles; forein commerce had not ceaſed; 


and the marine of Syracuſe was not totally de- 
cayed. The Tuſcans, long powerful pirates in 
the weſtern parts of the Mediterranean, but re- 


preſſed by the able and vigorous exertions of 


Gelon and Hieron, took advantage of the diſ- 


fentions among the Sicilian commonwealths, 


- commerce and coaſts. TOP MCLE fitted 


to renew their depredations on the Grecian 


out 
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out a fleet againſt them, of ſixty triremes, which, B. C. 
under the command of Apelles, ſpred terror 453 
through the Tuſcan ſeas ; and 4 debarkation Q!:$1:4- 
being made in Corſica, then chiefly under the 11. c. 67. 
Tuſcan dominion, the coaſt was plundered; the 
town of Ethalia taken, and the fleet returned to 

Sicily laden with booty, particularly Apen 

who were made valuable as ſlaves. 5 

The long diſtraction of the Grecian intereſ c. 78. 

in Sicily, however, afforded: ſome reſpite from 
oppreſſion to the inland barbarians; from hieb 
Dcetius, a Sicel prince, profited, ſo as to become 

the principal potentate of the iland. Long 
confined to ſtrong holds among the hills, car- 

rying thither from the vallies Whatever of their 
harveſts they could ſave from the rapacity of 

the Greeks, and cultivating thoſe vallies only 

as they could ſnatch opportunity, at the riſk of 

being themſelves carried off for ſlaves, the Si- 

cels had maintained little connection among 


A themſelves, every village having its 019i 
and independent polity. Ducetius united all; c 
e except the Hyblæans, under one dominion ; 
d and then he ventured to move his reſidence and 
= the ſeat of his government from Nez, among 
b the mountains, to a new town which he found- 
n ed, with the name of Palice; in the plain be- 
= neath, by which he would of courſe acquire 
f more complete command of that plain, and 
— more effectually vindicate its produce. Whe- 
„ ter ambition or political ' neceſſity produced 
n the meaſures which followed we are without 
d means to know; wo DOE ger in war 


t 1 with 


* 


12 LE» HIST 0 * or GREECE: 
Diod-1.2. With the Agrigentines, Ducetius had fo far the 


= __ N58 advantage that he took Motya, then held by an 
= | Agrigentine garriſon; and the Syracuſans ſend- 
2. ing aſſiſtance to the Agrigentines, he defeated 
their united forces. Popular rage, upon this 
occaſion at Syracuſe, wreaked its illiberal ven- 
geance againſt the unfortunate general who had 
commanded]; he was condemned to ſuffer death 
as a traitor; and accordingly executed. When 
paſſion ſubſiding gave room for reflection, wiſer 
meaſures were adoped. The power, the proved 
abilities, and the various ſucceſſes of Ducetius 
excited general apprehenſion among the Sicilian 
Greeks, unaccuſtomed to ſuch a potentate with 
in their iland. The Syracuſans and Agrigen- 
| tines taking together the lead, a large force was 
in the next ſummer collected; a battle was 
fought, and after a very obſtinate reſiſtance, the: 
Sicels were routed. The Agrigentines quickly 
retook Motya, and then rejoining the Syracu- 
ſans, their united forces followed the motions 
of the Sicel prin ee. 
Ducetius had not the reſources of A ſettled. 
government, or of the command of a civilized: 
nation. Deſerted by ſome of the troops who 
had attended his firſt flight, and upon the point 
of being betrayed by ſome of thoſe who ſtill ac- 
companied him, he took a meaſure which the 
\ completeſt deſpair only could dictate. Mount- 
PDiod. 1. ing his horſe by night, he rode alone into Syra- : 
e. 95. | cuſe, and placed himſelf at ag alt: 
, © © Early in the morning the circufr ne 
| 1 ts and the e aſſembled the, peo- 
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ple, to receive their orders for meaſures to e snor. 
taken with a ſuppliant of ſuch importance. 
Diodorus, the warm advocate of the Sicilian 
Greeks, | ach, owleges that there were : ſome 

among the Syracufans, who thought only of 
revenge againſt the. unhappy prince for what 
they had ſuffered from his able conduct in war 
againſt them; but the majority was decided by 
more generous ſentiments. To permit him to 
remain in Sicily being judged imprudent, he 
was conducted to Corinth, where he was libe- 
rally maintained at the public pen of the 
Syracuſan commonwealtn. Fe 
The government of Syracuſe, after. a long 8 
courts of troubles, appears at this time to have 
been ſettled into ſome conſiſtency ; and thecity, .; 
large, populous, and wealthy, began to feel ity - 
weight in the ſcale of Sicilian politics. On ahe 
| other hand, the people of the ſmaller towns in. 
lf the iland were become ſenſible that they had 
been making themſelves miſerable for an inde- 


K | 
oa may & 
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vo pendency which they could not maintain, that 
mY they were equally unable to coaleſce in federal 
vi union, and that they muſt unavoidably lean 
2 upon a ſuperior. The only competitor with 
70 Syracuſe, for ſuperiority among the Sicilian 


55 towns, was Agrigentum; and while the com- 
1 petition remained, laſting peace could not eaſily 


ww ſubſiſt between them. The Syracuſan chiefs Diod. 1. 
[4 brought back Ducetius from Corinth, appa- Gi. B22. 
105 rently to make him inſtrumental to their o]n B. © 
82 views for advancing the power of their com- R | 
15 mon wealth. They permitted, or rather incou- 

8 mg him to eſtabliſh a welas of mixed people, 

Cy Greeks 


Thueyd. 
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and Bicels, ar/Cals' Acts, on the nor- 


— thern coaſt of the iland. This was conſidered 


Diod. 1. 
12. c. 26. 
C. 29. N 


Ol. 84.4. 
0. 
id 441. 


Diod. 1. 


12. c. 30. 


by the Agrigentines as 'a meaſure inimical to 


them: à war followed; the Agpientines were 


defeated, and compelled to receſve terms of 
peace from Syracuſe. Thus the \ dil — de- 


mocracy became decidedly a n itn 


among the Greeks of Sicily. * 


One Sicel town, Trinacia, aka all the trou- 


bles of the iland, had al ways preſerved indepen- 
cy; and its people, now alone within Sicily, 
except the Carthaginian garriſons and perhaps 
the Elymian towns, refuſed to ac knowlege the 
fovereinty of the people of Syracuſe. This was 


deemed a ſufficient cauſe for war; and the 


wretched barbarians; after a moſt gallant reſi 2 


tance,” were compelled to yield. All the prin- 
cipal men, of vigorous age, had firſt fallen in 


action; the elder, to avoid the ignorainy and 
miſery of ſervitude or of maſſacre from the 
hands of their implacable enemies, put them- 
ſelves to death; the ſurviving inhabitants were 


made ſlaves, and the town was deſtroyed. 


The Syracuſans, having thus overborne oppo- 


| aas proceeded to take meaſures for ſecuring 


the dominion they had acquired. They exact 


ed tribute, and from time to time augmented 
the exaction, from all the cities of the iland. 

With the revenue thus ariſing they increaſed 
their navy and their eſtabliſhment of cavalry; 
and when the Peloponneſian war broke out, Sy- 
racuſe, by its extent of dominion, and its naval 
force, was among the moſt powerful of the Gre 
cian republics. Its alliance was therefore a 


great 


— 
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great object for both the mathe powers. in, nr. 
Greece. As a Dorian people, the Syracuſans: . Wen 
were diſpoſed to favor the Peloponneſians, and 
actually ingaged in their confederacy, but as 
democratical, they were not zealous in a cauſe 
which was in ſo great a degree the cauſe of oli- 
garchy. Circumſtances moreover quickly aroſe, 
within their iland, to prevent them from giv. 

ing that aſſiſtance which the Peloponneſians 
hoped, and which, ſtrong as Syracuſe was in 

| marine, had its force been exerted while Athens 

was weak from peſtilence and revolt, nolghs . 

have given a very different turn to the war. 

But the empire of democracy being of courſe Th . 
oppreſſive, opportunity only was wanting for 554. wm 
revolt againſt that of Syracuſe. The Leontines, 3 N 
whether ſuffering more than others, or incou- 4285. 
raged by better hope of forein aſſiſtance, were Ol. 1 fr 
the firſt to reſiſt, They were of Ionian origin, 
from Chalcis in Eubœa, and their revolt was a 
ſignal for all the Ionian fates in Sicily to take 
arms againſt Syracuſe, / The powerful city of 
Rhegium in Italy, whoſe people were alſo partly 
of Chalcidian race, Joined them; and Cama- 
rina, originally a Dorian city, yet having par- 
ticular quarrel with Syracuſe; entered zealouſſy 
into the confederacy. How indeed Camarina 
was repeopled after the removal of its inhabi- 
tants to ene under Gelon, we are not 


ing me : 2 the other Dorian en more 
a This date is er ed 7 the aces, 7 9 off 
has not (pecitied 11 Si? war * began, _ * ls 
| ingceurate. 1 1 6 2. 
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numerous and powerful than the Ionian, ad- | 
 hered to the Syracuſans; and the Epizephyrian 
| Locrians of Italy concurred in their alliance. | 
5. C. In the fifth year of the Peloponneſian war, 
* during the revolt of Leſbos and the ſedition of 
Corcyra, the Syracuſans, already undiſputed | 
maſters of the field, blockaded Leontium by 
land and ſea. The Ionian towns then all trem- 
bled for their own. fate : a ſuhjection ſtill more 
ſevere: than that which had excited the revolt, 
would be the certain conſequence of the fall of 
Leontium, which they were unable to relieve, 
In theſe circumſtances, and under theſe appre- 
henſions, they turned their thoughts to Athens, 
as the mother-ſtate of the Ionian blood; and a | 
deputation was ſent thither to requeſt aſſiſtance, 
_ urging the claim, not only of er. 
3 but of antient treaties of Alliance. 
The factions of Sicily, and the general pro. 
| OY valence of democracy, had promoted the culti- 
mation of oratory; and Gorgias the  Leoritine, 
the firſt rhetorican who reduced his profeſſion to 
an art, which he taught for pay, was at this 
rime in high reputation... "Gorgias, according 
to. Diodorus, was placed at the head of the em- 
| baſſy to Athens; and the novelty of his artifi- 
cial and flowery eloquence, tho afterward juſtly 
reprobated by maturer Attic taſte, is ſaid, in 
the moment, to haye wonderfully captivated 
the Athenian people, The: ſeaſon was, hbw- 
ever, favorable for the effect of his talents: the 
rebellious Mitylenzans had already yielded to. 
the] arms * 3 and the Athenian intereſt 
| „* 
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ci scp, undef the duſpices f deer 
che Athenian inmiral Eurymedon, through the < edi gd 


horrid maſfdcre: of the oligarchal party-there. 
Nor were inducements wanting for the interfe- 


| rence of the Athenian government in the affairs 


of Sieily. The Peloponneſians derived thente Thucyd 
ſupplies of corn which, by a ſquadron in the +5 & 
Sicilian ſeas; or rather, according to the man- 


ner of eruizing among the antients, on the Si- + 


cilian coaſt, it was propoſed to ſtop and hopes 


| wete entertained that, under the name of alli. 


ance, the Athenian dominion might be extend. 
ed in Sicily; which would bring at the fame 
time increaſe of income to the ſtate, increaſe of 
office and emolument for powerful men, and 
increaſe of importance, with ſometimes profit, 


to every Athenian citizen. Thus incited, in 


oppoſition to the ſalutary advice left them as a 
legacy by their great - miniſter Pericles,” the | 
Athenians ingaged in the affairs of Sicily; A B. c. 
ſquadron of twenty ſhips of war, under Laches ol WW . 
ſor of Melanopus, and Charceades ſon of Eu- F. W. +4 
philetus, being in the autumn ſent to aſſiſt the 
eontines, took Its ſtation in the an __ 


of Rhegium, 


The — effect of this reinforcement, as Fr | 
appears from the tenor of the narrative of Thu- 116. Cl. 


cydides, was, that the blockade of Leontium 4 © 25+ 


by ſea was given up or became ineffectual, and 
ſupplies could be introduced. In the winter 
an Expedition of little conſequence was made, 
with no ſucceſs, by the Athenian commanders, 
ns the Liparzan, called alſo the Molian 
"Os IV. a 4 75 | * | 
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=  Thucyd. Hands; inhabited by a colony of Gieeks from 
” adage; * Cnidos; then in alliance with the Syracuſans, 
And probably troubleſome to the Rhegians and 
their allies by maritime depredation. In the 
B. 8 following ſummer the relief of Leontium from 
\ of 8 the land blockade being undertaken, . Charœa- 
W. 6, des fell in action with the Syracuſans. Laches 
Fic — o. nevertheleſs conducting the allied forces againſt 

5 Meſſena, took that city by capitulation, and 
= then ſailing to the Epizephyrian Locrian coaſt, 
c. go, ravaged the country, defeated the Locrians who 
Came out to. protect it, and walk a ſmall un 
of Peripolium. 5 
In the next winter an attempt was "ds by 
land againſt the citadel of Neſſa in Sicily, held 
by a Syracuſan garriſon ; but the allies were 
compelled to retire. with loſs. The Syracuſans 
then, decidedly ſuperior by land, but excluded 
by a ſquadron of only twenty triremes from 
their own ſeas, where they had long been accuſ- 
tomed to command, reſol ved to reſtore their ma- 
rine, of late neglected, and give battle to the ene. 
myꝰ's fleet. Intelligence of this, coming to Laches, 
was forwarded to Athens, with a requeſt for re- 
8 inforcement; and, the ſucceſs already obtained 
iüncouraging the Athenian government, it was. 
determined to ſend ſuch a fleet as ſhould at once 

| give ſuperiority beyond competition at ſea, and, 
it was hoped, command ſpeedy ſucceſs in the 
final object of the war. Pythodorus ſor of Iſo- 
lochus was forwarded immediately with a ſmall 
ſquadron, to ſuperſede Laches in the command 
* be while eme were en in the 
ali Es 77 ©. ; Port 
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port of Peireus, to follow in ſpring, under SECT: 
Eurymedon ſon of Theocles and Sophocles ſon. — | 
of Soſtratidas, which ſhould make ade munen 8 
of the relieving fleet ſixty»: - | | 

This change in the command Wit not to 
have been ad vantageous. The conduct of La- 
ches in Italy and Sicily had been apparently ju- 
dicious and vigorous, and, for the force he 
commanded, ſucceſsful; and the ſituations in 
which we afterward find him, prove that his 
eſtimation was not mean in Athens or in Greece. 
He was the perſon to whom, together with Ni- 
cias, the Lacedæmonian government always ap- 
plied, when buſineſs was to be tranſacted with 
the government of Athens : when the truce for 
fifty years was made with Lacedæmon, he was 
the perſon appointed to the dignified office of 
pronouncing the prayer, that the event might 
be fortunate for the commonwealth; when the 
war broke between Argos and Lacedæ mon, he 
commanded the Athenian auxiliary forces in 5 
the army of the Argian confederacy; and he of 
Joſt his life, as we have ſeen, in conducting the 
- gallant, and, for the circumſtances, ſucceſsful 
retreat of thoſe troops from the unfortunate field 
of Mantineia. His ſucceſſor in the Sicilian 
command began his operations inauſ piciouſly: 
debarking his forces on the Locrian coaſt, near Thucyd. 
the town of Peripolium, which Laches had ** e 
taken, he was attacked by the Locrians, and | | 
compelled to retire with loſs. 
-. Þhe; following ſpring was rendered meets C. 106. 
able by an eruption of mount Etna, the third 
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remembered among the Greeks, from their firſt 
eſtabliſhment in Sicily. The boiling matter 
overflowed a part'of the Catanian territory, but 
did not affect the town. In the beginning of 


ſummer, faction diſabling the Rhegian govern- 


ment, and the Athenian general being either 
weak or remiſs in his command, the Syracuſans, 


through intelligence in Meſſena, recovered that 


important place, It was about this time that 
Demoſthenes ingaged in his extraordinary at- 
tempt at Pylus, which ended ſo advantageouſly 
for Athens. Intelligence arrived at Syracuſe, 


that the fleet under Eurymedon and Sophocles, 


deſtined to reinforce Pythodorus, inſtead of ad- 
vancing from Corcyra, was returned to the Pe- 
loponneſian coaſt, and likely to be detained 
there. The opportunity ſeemed favorable for 
the Syracuſans to try a naval action. Thirty 
triremes were however the utmoſt force they 
could aſſemble in the harbour of Meſſena. Py- 
thodorus had only fixteen Athenian and eight 
Rhegian ſhips of war, with which he ingaged 


them in that trait ſo celebrated for the poetical 


terrors of Charybdis and Scylla. Inferior as 


he was in force, he gained the sdvankntze 7 in ac- 


tion, but it was not deciſive. 
His departure with his fleet for Cinwrits, to 


| obviare the effects of a ſedition which was upon 
the point of putting that city into the hands of 


the Syracuſans, produced a more important 


blow againſt the Syracuſan intereſt. The op- 
portunity of his abſence was taken for invading 


1 land the ate of Naxus, a Chalcidian 


city, 
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was. 


|, city, of the Ionian alliance, not far from Meſ- 2 


er ſena. The Naxians had cloſe alliance with the 1 
ut Sicel barbarians of their neighbourhood. Theſe 
of no ſooner heard of the diſtreſs of their friends 

1 than they came, in large force, to relieve them. 

er In the moment of their attack the Naxians ſal- 

8, lied: more than a thouſand Meſſenians and 

at others, of the Dorian army, were killed upon 

at the ſpot, and of the reſt only a ſmall proportion 

t- eſcaped the hands of the purſuing. barbarians, 

ly The immediate conſequence of this action, 

e, which the more requires notice as it tends to 

s, explain the antient ſyſtem of naval war, was 

d- that the Syracuſan fleet, deprived of a landforce 

e- on which it could depend for protection, dared 

ed no longer wait the return of the Athenian fleet 

or to Meſſena. The Leontines (for the blockade 

ty of their town by land, we find, had been al- 

ey ready gi ven up) then marched to cooperate with 

2 the Athenian fleet in an attack upon Meſſena; 

ht but the attempt failed. After this, hoſtilities 

ed were continued, without important conſequen- 

al ces, among the Sicilian Greeks, the Athenian 

as armament remaining inactive during the reſt of 

FO the ſummer and all the following winter. | 

| Meanwhile the fame of the various ſucceſſes Thucyd. 
to of Athens, and of the general turn in the fortune 4 eq, 5b 
on of the war, contrary to the expectation of all 

of Greece, in favor of that ambitious and reſtleſs 

nt republic, raiſed alarm among thinking men; 

p- and this was increaſed by the arrival of the fleet 

ng under Eurymedon and Sophocles in the Sicilian 

an 8 ns During the winter, Camarina and Gela, 
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alghbous-itic af Sicily, not actuated by any | 
extenſive view, but meerly conſidering the ſe- 
parate convenience of their own communities, 
concluded a peace between themſelves, for them- 
ſel ves only; each city holding itſelf bound to 
the conditions of its former confederacy, for all 
purpoſes of war againſt other ſtates. But the 
ſuperior political importance of Syracuſe gave 
larger views to its leaders; among whom Her- 
mocrates ſon of Hermon was riſing to emi- 
nence, for abilities, courage, activity, and, above 
all, for a diſpoſition truly patriotic. The ſmall 
beginning of peaceful meaſures made by the 
Camarinæans and Gelotins, appeared to Her- 
mocrates a favorable opening for propoſals for 
a general peace. He firſt prevailed with his 
own city, and then procured a congreſs of mi- 
niſters at Gela from all the cities of the iland. 


A variety of claſhing intereſts, among ſo many 
little ſtates, made accommodation difficult; but 


the eloquence of Hermocrates diſplayed ſo for- 


cibly-the danger of forein interference, and 


ö particularly of Athenian interference, and urged 


ſo plauſibly the evident diſintereſtedneſs of Sy- 


racuſe, decidedly ſuperior in the. war, and no 


way preſſed to promote peace but by the deſire 


of benefits and the apprehenſion of evils which 


would involve all Sicily, that he finally pre- 
vailed, and a general peace was eſtabliſhed ; 


every city holding what it poſſeſſed at the time; 
except that the Syracuſans, for a ſtipulated 


. ſum, reſtored Morgantina to the Camarinæans. 


n ſucceſs of Hermocrates i in this negotia- 
tion 


* 
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tion effectually checked the ambitious views of skor. F 
the Athenians upon Sicily. The commanders Sony nas” 


of the fleet, ſeeing no opportunity of farther 
ſervice to their country, failed home. Indig- 
nation however met them from their ſoverein 
the people, for permitting their allies to make 
peace: Pythodorus and Sophocles were puniſh-- 
ed with baniſnment. The ſervices of Euryme- 
don, at Corcyra and at Pylus, apparently ſaved 
him from ſo ſevere a PLP n he was con- 
eng in a # fine. | | b 


wt 


SECTION br 


New Wan in  Steily: New interference of 
Athens; ſtopped by the peace between Athens 
and Lacedemon. Aſſiſtance ſolicited from Athens 
by Egeſta againſt Selinus. Contention of parties 
at Athens: Banifhment of Hyperbolus. AA. 
- tance to Egeſta voted by the. Athenian aſſembly: - 
*. Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamachus appointed to 
” command. Mutilation of the terms of Mercury: 
Completion of the preparations for the Sicilian, 
We (py nt and EE f the Joes: | 


HERMOCRATES, it appears, had no 155 Thucyd. 


and; indeed, Thucydides ſeems to have had no | 
idea, of the poſſibility of molding all the Si- 


cilian Greek municipal governments into one 


commonwealth, or even of eſtabliſhing among 


them an effective federal union. The Sicilian 


9 15 is repreſented, by the ſtateſman-hiſto- 
4 I 1an 3 
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clans: admoniſhing the congreſs only to exclude 
forein interference, and ſuch wars as might 
ariſe among themſelves would: have no very im- 


portant ill conſequences. Threugh ſuch ex- 


treme deficiency in Grecian politics new trou- 
bles quickly aroſe in Sicily. Time and various 
circumſtances had greatly altered the ſtate of 


property in all the Sicilian commonwealths, 


ſince that incomplete and iniquitous partition 
of lands, which had been made on the general 


eſtabliſhment of democratical government, after 


the expulſion. of the family of Gelon., In the 
other cities the poor reſted under their tot; but 


in Leontium they were warm in project for a 
freſh and equal partition; and, to ſtrengthen 


_ themſelves againſt, the party of the wealthy, 


they carried in the general aſſembly a decree for 
aſſociating a number of new citizens. The 


landowners, thus, nt only upon the point of 


being deprived. of i 
prehending every 


heir patrimonies, but ap- 
nd and degree of oppreſ- 


ſion from democratical deſpotiſm, applied to 


Syracuſe for protection; and, with aſſiſtance 


thence, expelled all the lower people. But 


the wealthy ſoon found themſel ves uneaſy in 
a city where they were to divide offices 
only with their ſlaves, and where the buſi- 


neſs and the burden of arms muſt be theirs 
alone, in a ſituation requiring the moſt watch- 
ful attention of a garriſon. For not only the 
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worſt evils that man can inflict on man were 


conſtantly to be apprehended from the ven- 


en of the expelled, but the-produce of their 
fields 
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againſt . plunderers. - The Syracuſans therefore 


carried their liberal kindneſs ſo far ag to aſſo- 
ciate all the Leontine landowners. into the num- 


ber of Syracuſan citizens; all migrated to Sy- 
racuſe, and Leontium was totally deſerted. 


11. 


What, in their new ſituation, offended or 


ald theſe men, apparently ſo generouſly 


relieved, we are not informed ; but there ſeems 
ground for conjecture, that it was ſome vio- 
lence committed or threatened by the democra- 
tical party in Syracuſe. A number of them 
quitted that city in diſguſt, and ſeizing a part 
of the town of Leontium, called Phoceæ, and 
a fort in the Leontine territory named Bricin- 
niæ, they invited their own expelled lower 


people to join them. Many of theſe, who had 
been wandering about Sicily, moſtly in ſuffi- 


cient diſtreſs, accepted the invitation; and pre- 


datory war againſt the Leontine and Syracuſan - 
territories became the aaſaunet of 5 for ſub- 


ſiſtence. 
tele of the ien of all 2 com- 


molalty from the principal Ionic city of Si- 


cily would not be received with ſatisfaction at 
Athens. It was quickly followed by informa- 
tion of the revival, in ſome degree, of the de- 


mocracy of Leontium through the eſtabliſn- 


ments made in Phoceæ and Bricinniæ. The 
reſolution was then taken to ſend miniſters to 


Sicily, to 5 the . of the Athenian 


intereſt 


ſilence; inſured, without, if not conſtant — 
exertion, yet conſtant readineſs for exertion 
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intereſt throughout the iland, and to promote a 
league hoſtile to Syracuſe. '' Phæax ſon of Era. 
ſiſtratus was ſent, with two others, to manage 
this buſineſs; and he ſeems to have conducted 
himſelf ably in it. Urging, both in public 


harangue and in colloquial communication, the 


notorious oppreſſion of the Leontine people, 
and the evident diſpoſition of Syracuſe to aſ- 
ſume tyrannical ſovereinty over all Sicily, he 
ſucceeded with the powerful ſtates of Agrigen- 


tum and Camarina; but he failed at Gela; and 
finding no promiſing proſpect in any other 


city, he paſſed through the country of the Sicels 
to Bricinniz. With information of the alli- 


ances he had procured for them in Sicily, and 


aſſurances of aſſiſtance from Athens, he greatly 
incouraged the garriſon there. From Bric in- 
niæ he proceeded by ſea to the Italian coaſt, 


made an advantageous treaty with the Epize- 
. rn Locrians, and then returned home. 


This proſperous beginning toward a reſtora- 


tion of the Athenian intereſt in Sicily, through 


a revival of troubles among the Grecian colo- 


nies there, was early checked by the event of 
the battle of Amphipolis, which happened in 


the ſummer of the ſame year. The negotiations 
for peace between Athens and Lacedæmon, be- 


gun in autumn, were brought to a concluſion 
in the following ſpring. The party of Nicias 


then predominated: the maxims of Pericles: 
again ſwayed the Athenian councils; views of 


farther as to FORE dominion of the com- 
FIT monyealth 
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monwealth were rejected, and all: interference 


in the affairs of Sicily dropped. 2 
The intereſt of the principal Aab of eee 
in Sicilian affairs thus ceaſing, for near fix 
years we have little information concerning 
them. But in that interval two ſmall republics, 
Selinus and Egeſta, became ingaged in that kind 


27 
ener. 


3 


of domeſtic war, which, according to the po- 


litical doctrine maintained by Hermocrates, in 


no important ill conſequences, were forein in- 
terference only excluded. The Selinuntines 


obtained aſſiſtance from Syracuſe; which was 


within the propoſal of Hermocrates for inſuring 
general ſafety and happineſs to Sicily. But the 
Egeſtans found themſelves thus effectually de- 


prived of their portion of ſafety and happineſs 


his ſpeeches to the Sicilian congreſs, could have 72 
C 


among the Sicilian people; for they were pre- 


ſently blockaded by ſea and land. It behoved 
them to find, if poſſible, aſſiſtance equally 
powerful with that of Syracuſe; but within 


Sicily it did not exiſt. Preſſed therefore by 
the apprehenſion of what uſually befell a cap- 


tured town from a Grecian enemy, they deter- 


mined to ſeek forein aid; and none appeared ſo 
likely to be obtained and to be effectual as that 


of Athens. Miniſters were accordingly ſent, 


who urged arguments which might not unrea- 
ſonably have weight with the Athenian people. 
The Syracuſans, they obſerved, © had already 
*.exterminated the Leontines, a people con- 
* nected with the Athenians, not only by an- 
tient alliance, but by blood. Ha this paſſed 
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© domineering people were permitted to go on 
oppreſſing all the allies of Athens in Sicily, 


let it be conſidered what a force might acerue 
to the Peloponneſian confederacy, in a future, 
nay, a now impending war.“ To theſe argu- 
ments aſſurances were added, that the Egeſtans 
wanted only troops, their wealth being ample. 


Athens was at this time more than uſually 


5 agitated by faction. Alcibiades, checked in 
his ambitious views by the event of the ſedition 
of Argos, which nearly annihilated the extra, 


ordinary. influence he had acquired in Pelopon- 


neſus, had been looking around for new oppor- 


Plut. vit. 


Nic. & 


Alcib. 


4 


tunity of enterprize, and it was notoriouſly his 


purpoſe to ingage the commonwealth in a war. 
The Party of Nicias dreaded a war on its own 


account, but ſtill more on account of the in- 
creaſe of influence and authority which it would 


probably bring to Alcibiades, and they vigi- 
lantly oppoſed all his meaſures. This conteſt 
was favorable to Hyperbolus, who had ſtill 
great weight, through the ſupport of that body 
of the citizens which had raiſed Cleon to 
greatneſs. Hyperbolus had nearly overborne 
Nicias by vehemence of railing, and by threat- 
ening proſecutions; -but he could not ſo over- 
bear Alcibiades. Againſt him therefore he di- 


_ . rected another kind of policy. The vaſt am- 


bition of Alcibiades, his ſplendid manner of 


living, and the ſuperiority he affected in every- 
i n 1 inn _ e. en e which 
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was ſedulouſly "circulated among the people, Sr 


could be ſafe in a democracy, and that the 
oſtraciſm was neceſſary to bring men to a juſt 


at this idea, and the readineſs with which the 
people appeared to receive it. They endea- 
voured at firſt to counter work it by urging; 
that not Alcibiades, whoſe power reſted intirely 
on the favor of the people, but Nicias and 
the ariſtocratical party, were the perſons really 
to be feared; and the baniſhment of the head 
of that party would beſt reſtore a juſt equili- 
brium in the commonwealth. © Hyperbolus uſed 
all his art to inflame the diſpute, and at the 


the leaders. His influence was ſuch; that it 
was evidently in his power to decide which of 
the two ſhould be baniſhed. But he had a po- 
litician to incounter, ſuch as Cleon never met 
with. Alcibiades communicated with Nicias : 
an aſſembly of the people was held; both col- 


lected their ftrength; and Hyperbolus was 


named as a perſon, by his weight, influence, 


monwealth. The people were ſurprized; for 
no man of his mean condition was ever before 
propoſed as a ſubject for the oſtraciſm. But 
the Athenian people loved a joke; and this ap- 
peared a good one: they would honor him by 
ranking him with Miltiades, Ariſteides, The- 


miſtocles, and Cimon. To the whim of a 


level. Alcibiades and his friends were alarmed 


ſame time to ſet the people equally againſt both 


and ſeditious deſigns, dangerous to the com- 


| 55 


that his power and influence were greater than a , 


be multitude was — all the weight _ my 
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of intereſt of Alcibiades and Nicias, and the 


baniſhment of H yperbolus was decided. 
The coalition of parties, however, laſted no 


8 hands: than to ſtrike this blow againſt a man 
whom both feared. One was ſtill as earneſt for 
war as the other anxious to maintain peace. 


The embaſſy from Egeſta afforded an oppor- 
tunity ſuch as Alcibiades wiſhed. As general 


of the commonwealth, for he ſtill held that 
office, he received the miniſters in the moſt fa- 
vorable manner, and warmly recommended 


their cauſe to the people. None of his mea- 


ſures ſeem to have been oppaſed with more 
effort by the party of Nicias. For a time they 
prevented any deciſion in favor of the Egeſtans. 


But at length the various arguments and re- 


peated ſupplications which the authority and 
influence of the general gave opportunity to 
urge, in ſome. degree prevailed with the people. 
In the autumn of the ſixteenth year of the war, 
while the Melians were ſtill reſiſting the Athe- 
nian forces, and about the time that the Lace- 
dæmonians were ſo inefficiently employed in 


eſtabliſning their Argian friends in Orneæ, 


commiſſioners were ſent into Sicily to gain in- 
formation of the ſtate of things, and particu- 
larly to inquire whether the Egeſtans really 
poſſeſſed thoſe funds for ſupporting a large ar- 
mament, which their miniſters pretended. 


In the following ſpring, the commiſſioners 


returned, accompanied by new miniſters from 


; 1. Egeſta ; who brought with them ſixty talents 


in ſilver, about . thouſand pounds ſter- 
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ling; as a month's. pay in advance ſor ſixty 
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ener. ö 


triremes which they were directed to requeſt. 


With this ſpecious \ youcher in their hands, they 
were introduced into the : Athenian: aſſembly, 


The commiſſioners, devoted to the party of 


Alcibiades, concurred with them in every re- 


preſentation, true or falſe, that might induce 
the people to vote the aſſiſtance deſired: and 


did not ſcruple to add their teſtimony to the - 


aſſertion, that the ſum produced bore but 3 
ſmall proportion to the reſources of the trea- 
ſury of Egeſta and the wealth of its temples; 


which was found after ward to be a groſs impo- 


ſition. The aſſembly however was perſuaded, 
and the eee Paſſed for en the r 
triremes. 'T 

„The policy 5 Ajctbiagles upon this occaſion, 


unnoticed by Plutarch and all the later writers, 


is however not very defecti vely unfolded in 
the ſimple and conciſe ſtatement of facts by 


Thucydides. Tho Nicias ſo vehemently op- 


poſed the favorite meaſure of Alcibiades, yet 
Alcibiades' would not appear the opponent of 
Nicias: on the contrary, he would uſe the 


weight and influence of Nicias againſt Nicias 


himſelf. The decree for ſending a force to Si- 
cily being carried, the commanders. were to be 
named. The partizans of Alcibiades were ſtill 


the propoſers of all meaſures, yet Nicias was 


named firſt in command; Alcibiades ſecond ; 
and for a third Lamachus was choſen, a man 
of birth, who, tho yet in the prime of life, had 


n ed ſervice, but a en of fortune, of cor BY 


a diſ- 


Ariftoph, 
Acharn. 
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either abilities or property. Inſtructions were 
then voted; that the generals ſhould uſe the 
force committed to them, firſt, to give ſecurity 
to Egeſta againſt the Selinuntines; then to re- 
ſtore the common wealth of Leontium; and 
after ward to take any meaſures they might 
judge proper for Promoting the Athenian inte- 
reſt in Sicily; and that, for carrying into effect 


5 theſe purpoſes, _—_ Ro vos Oy | 


rr | N a 8 
Such rapid deciſon could not but be hatar. 
dous, where the meaſures of executive govern- 


ment were directed by a whole people. But it 


Thucyd. 
1. 6, 


 * preſent purpoſe is. Within Greece you ſeem 


was: the object of Alcibiades and his party not 
to let popular paſſion cool. Four days only 


were allowed before a ſecond aſſembly was held, 


to decide upon the detail of the armament, and 
to grant any requiſition of the generals for 


which a vote of the people might be neceſſary. 


Nieias, unprepared before to oppoſe a decree 
which had appointed him to a great command 
unſought, and whoſe purpoſe, which he knew 
to be really the conqueſt of Sicily, he diſap- 
proved, now ſtepped forward to/ ra ye 
multitude his ſoverein.- 

To urge to Athenian pen he Gaia; F that 
in reaſon they ſhould rather endeavour to ſe- 


cure what they already poſſeſs, than ingage in 


wild projects for farther acquiſition, I fear 
will be vain; yet I think it my duty to endea- 
vour to ſhow you how raſh and unadviſed your 


TO 


8 | 33 
Dy to imagine yourſelves at peace: yet ſome of SECT — 
ere the moſt powerful ſtates" of the confederacy / 
the with which you have been at wer, have not 
rity yet acceded to the treaty, and ſome of the ar- 
re- © ticles' are ſtill controverted by all.” In ihort, 
and it is not a peace, but meerly a dubious ſuſ- ; 
ght Rs of hoſtilities, prolonged by ten-day 
me- © truces, which will hold only till ſome miſ- 
fect | * fortune! efall us, or till Lacedæmon give the 
ary word for war. At the ſame time your antient 
5 & ſubjects,” the n Thrace, have been 
dar- « years in a rebelli 1ey are ſtill main- 
n- © taining; and ſome others, whom you eſteem 
t it dependent ſtates, pay you but a precarious 
= . obedience. "Ts it not then extreme impolicy | 
ny Ml were | 5 
eld, ich the ver to me e ai 0 mw; OR = . 
and ſo inſecure? | e 
for 0 : | | which | 
ary. Wl © cuſe may acquire in Sicily, with whoſe con- 
cree Wh © ſequences” you are threatened, ſo far from an 
and object of apprehenſion; it witt rather give us 
new * ſecurity; For while Sicily is divided, each 
ap- Wl ſtate wil court the favor of the Lacedæmo- 
the ans, who profeſs themſelves the protectors 
19 5 of independency but when once the Syracu- 
that are maftere * all, _ wilt-be"leſs for- 
) ſe. . ; PR "T9 y * — 
fear irs, and whole n- 
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my Slleweltingns have been witneſſes of my 


© conduct, I may venture to ſay that no man is 


© Jeſs anxious for his perſonal ſafety. I have 
large property, through which my wel fare is 


© intimately connected with that of the com- 
monwealth. But we owe both life and fortune 


_ © to our country and I hold that man to be a 


good citizen who is duly careful of both. If 
then there is among you a young man, born 


© to great wealth and ſplendid ſituation; whoſe | 


© paſſion for diſtinction has nevertheleſs led him 
far to exceed in magnificence both what ſuited 


© his means and what became his ſituation; if 


he is now appointed to a command above his 
© years, but with which, at his years eſpecially, 
© a man is likely to be delighted; above all, if 


© repairs are wanting to a waſted fortune, which 


may make ſuch a command deſirable to him, 


© tho ruinous to his country, it behoves you to 


© beware how you accede to the advice of ſuch 
* a counſellor. | I dread indeed the warm - paſ- 
* fions of that crowd of youths, the followers 


© and ſupporters of the perſon of whom I ſpeak : 


but all men of ſober judgement-ought- yet to 


* interfere, notwithſtanding the decree of the 


© laſt aſſembly, and prevent raſh undertakings, 


© of a magnitude that may involve; with their 
© failure, the downfal of the commonwealth. 


elf therefore, honored as I am by the voice of 


my country with appointment to the chief 


command of the intended expedition, I may 


3 N BE not — the . 


«© preſume to adviſe, it ſhall be, that the expe- 
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8 be left Rill divided by their ſeas from Athens; LA 
that the Egeſtans, as without communication 


© with Athens they ingaged in war with the Se- 


© linuntines, ſo, without our interference they 
* accommodate their differences; and that, in 
future, the Athenians ingage in no alliances 


© with ſtates which, in their own diſtreſs, will 


claim aſſiſtance, but, in the diſtreſs of Ain, 
t could afford none.” 
Alcibiades, thus particularly called upon, 


mounted the bema to reply. He began with 
inſiſting upon his juſt pretenſion to the high 


command to which he was raiſed, and with 
glorying in the extravagances of which he was 


accuſed. * My. anceſtors before me,” he faid, 
© have been honored for that very conduct which 
© is now imputed to me as criminal. I own, 


and it is my boaſt; that I have exceeded them 
* all in magnificence, and I claim, merit with 
my country for it. The ſuppoſition had gain- 
ed through Greece that Athens was ruined: by 
the war. I have ſhown that an individual of 


Athens could yet outdo what any prince or 
« ſtate had ever done. I ſent ſeven chariots. to 
the Olympian feſtival, and gained the firſt, 


© the ſecond, and the fourth prizes: and the 
figure I maintained throughout, at that meet- 
ing of the whole Greek nation, did not diſ- 


parage the ſplendor of my victory. Is this a 

crime? On the contrary, it is held honorable. 

© by the cuſtoms of Greece, and reflects honor 

© and renown even on the country of thoſe who 

, We ſuch Wr With regard then 
2 5 
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CHAP. to my extravagance, as it has been called, at 
XVII. home, whether in public entertainments or in 
© whatever elſe, perhaps I may have drawn on 
© me the envy of ſome of our- own citizens : 
but ſtrangers are more juſt; and in my libe- 
« rality and hoſpitality ag admire the Hs 
of the commonwealth. . ; 
_ © Tf then even in theſe things, ben iet vel 
meer private concerns, I have deſerved well 
© of my country, let it be inquired what my 
public conduct has been. Glory, I will own, 
* © Fardently defire ; but how have I ſought to 
acquire it, and what has been my ſucceſs ? 
Have I promoted raſh enterprize? Have I 
© been forward, as it is ſaid youth is apt to be, 
© to ingage the commonwealth, wildly and with- 
© out foreſight, in hazardous war? or was it I 
who, by negotiation, without either danger or 
expence to yourſelves, brought all Pelopon- 
_ © neſus to fight your battles for you againſt 
3 Lacedæmon, and reduced that long-dreaded c 
rival ſtate to riſk its exiſtence at Mantineia, c 
in arms againſt its own antient allies? If ſuch * 
then have been my ſervices on firſt entering c 
upon public bufineſs, you need not, J hope, c 
fear but my greater e will now 6 c 
_ ' advantageous Wyo at eee c 
With regard then to Nicks ns has kits c 
and honorably ſerved you in the high ſitua- « 
tion of general of the commonwealth, tho he 
has been expreſſing” himſelf acrimoniouſſß 
_ © againſt me, I readily acknowlege his merit, 
he Ka have vol othection oy ſerve' With him: n 
" | -- The 
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© the contrary, I think it would become your —— 
* wiſdom to employ us together. Nicias has — — 


the reputation of cautious prudence, and ſin- 
gular good fortune; I am ſaid to be more than 
prudently entèrprizing. For want of enter- 


* prize his wiſdom, and the good fortune with | 
« which the gods have been accuſtomed to bleſs 


© it, will be unavailing to the commonwealth : 
© checked by his prudence, my diſpoſition. to 
© enterprize cannot be dangerous. 

To come then to the queſtion more imme. 
* diately before the aſſembly, the opportunity 


now offered to the commonwealth, for acqui- 


« fition in Sicily, ought not to be neglected. 
The power of the Sicilians, which ſome would 
© teach you to fear, has been much exaggerated. 


© They are a mixed people, little attached to 
one another, little attached to a country which 
they conſider as ſcarcely theirs, and little diſ- 

* poſe] to riſk either perſon or fortune for it; 
but always ready for any change, whether of 


* political connection, or of local eſtabliſhment, 


that may offer any advantage, or relieve from 
any diſtreſs. Nor is their military force ſuch 
as ſome have pretended; ſeveral Grecian 


* ſtates and all the barbarians of the iland, will 
© be immediately in your intereſt.” Diſtracted 


then by faction, as it is well known the reſt 


* are, negotiation, well managed, may ſoon SOA 
more to your party, 


But it is endeavoured to alain you with 2 ; 


* prehenſions of invaſion. from Peloponneſus. 
* With regard to this, late experierice has de- 
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monſtrated what may ſufficè us to know. The 
f Peloponneſians are always able to overrun the 


© open country of Attica, even when none of 
© our force is abſent on forein ſervice; and, 
© ſhould the expedition now propoſed take 


place, they can do no more, Ought we then 
to abandon allies, whom treaties ratified by 
* oath bind us to protect? Is it a juſt reaſon for | 


ſo failing in our ingagements, that thoſe allies 
are unable to afford us mutual protection? ? It 


Es. was ſurely not to obtain Egeſtan forces for the 


* defence of Attica that the treaty was made; 
* but to prevent our enemies in Sicily from in- 

< juring Attica, by finding them employment 
© within their own iland. It has been by rea- 


3 dineſs to A8818T ALL, whether Greeks or bar- 


b © barians, that our empire, and ALL empire, 


. has been acquired. Nor, let me add, is it 
v; now in our choice how far we will ſtretch our 
. command; for, poſſeſſing empire, we muſt 


3 maintain it, and rather extend than permit 


any diminution of it, or we ſhall, more even 
than weaker ſtates, riſk our own ſubjection to 
a forein dominion. I will then detain you no 
longer than to obſerve, that the command 
© which we poſſeſs of the ſea, and the party of 


1 which we are aſſured in Sicily, will ſufficiently 


© inable us to keep what we may acquire, and 
* ſufficiemly inſure means of retreat if we 


© ſhould fail of our purpoſe; ſo that, with much 


to hope, we have, from any event of the pro- 
© poled NT, little to fear. J am there- 
ne 


. 


longer directly oppoſe it. 
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fore firmly of opinion that your decree for it 
* ought not to be reſcinded.* _ 

This ſpeech of Alcibiades was e with 
loud and extenſive applauſe. It was followed 
by ſpeeches of the Egeſtan and Leontine mi- 
niſters, imploring pity and urging the faith of 
treaties, which alſo had their effect; and at 
length the diſpoſition of a large majority of the 
people to favor the purpoſe of Alcibiades be- 


* 39 
ser. 


e 
Thucyd. 
I, 6. 19. 


came ſo evident, that Nicias would not any 


But, as firſt of the 
generals elect, it was his privilege to name the 
force that he judged requiſite for the enterprize; 

and he thought to damp the preſent ardor, and 


excite a little reflection, by naming what he 
expected, for the Athenian commonwealth to 


ſend on diſtant ſervice, would be deemed ex- 


travagantly great. While therefore he appeared _ 


to accede to the general wiſh, he endeavoured 


to divert it from its object by reciting the dif- 


ficulties that would oppoſe its accompliſhment. 
We have, at preſent,” he ſaid, * for allies in 
« Sicily, the Egeſtans, femibarbarians, and the 
' © Leontines, who ſcarcely exiſt as a people. It 


C. 20. 


* is to be hoped that Naxus and Catana, on ac- 


count of their connection by blood with the 


Leontines and with Athens, may be induced 


to join us; but there are, beſide theſe, ſeven 


lf independent Grecian cities in Sicily, on whoſe 
© oppoſition we may rely *; all of them poſ- 


£ . regular forces of land and ſea, wth 


Meſſena, 


D 4 funds 


4 i Syracuſe, Selinus Canprigh, Gen, Agrigentum, Himera, | 
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1 funds 1 to maintain them ;_ and- eſpecially Seli- 
© nus and Syracuſe, the firſt objects of the war. 


The Syracuſans, in addition to conſiderable 


* wealth of their own, command tribute from 


F the. barbarians of the iland. But the two 


points in which they will orincindliy have ad- 
vantage over us, are the poſſeſſion of a nume- 


© rous cavalry, and of the ſtores which a plenti. 


ful country affords; while we muſt depend 
5 upon precarious ſupplies by ſea. In addition 
© therefore to a powerful fleet, an army, ſuch as 
© we have been accuſtomed to ſend on forein 


* ſervice, will be very unequal to the object. 


f Unleſs, we obtain other allies than the Ege- 
* ſtans, ſuch a force could not tir, in Sicily, 
* for the cavalry alone of the enemy. It muſt 
then be conſidered that we ſhall not only be 
* far from home, but far alſo from any territory 
* under our command. Supplies will therefore 
reach us, not without riſk and difficulty at all 
times; but during the four winter months, 


* ſcarcely an advice-boat can paſs to us. Theſe 


things conſidered, it appears that, beſide a 
large force of regular heavy-armed of our 
c allies and ſubjects, in addition to what it may 


© be adviſable to ſend of our own, if we can 


© obtain any for hire in Peloponneſus, it ſhould 
© be done. Since moreover to tranſport ſo far 


* a body of cavalry capable of oppoſing the ca- 


©valry of the country is impoſſible, we muſt 


© add a large force of bowmen and lingers,” who 


may at leaſt relieve our 'heavy-armed againſt 


£ Fg N of the enemy's horſe. Our 


c © fleet 
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fleet muſt be ſuperior beyond competition; SECT. 

© otherwiſe. we can have no certainty even f. 

« ſubſiſtence; and it will be proper to provide 

« abundantly beforehand for ſo numerous an ar- 

© mament, to prevent the diſtreſs that might 

£ otherwiſe ariſe from accidents: of winds and 

© ſeas. Beyond all things, however, we muſt 

* be amply ſupplied with money; becauſe what 

the Egeſtans talk of, I am confident they only 
* talk of. In a word, to begin our buſineſs 

* with any proſpect of ſucceſs, we muſt, from 

the moment we land, be in every point ſupe- 

* rior to the enemy. This is what the welfare 

* of the commonwealth, I am fully perſuaded, 
f requires. If any man can convince you that 

my opinion is unfounded, I am N to "Oy 

* my command to him.” | 
The ſimple prudence of the paid Nis. — 

cias was no match for the verſatile ſagacity of E 750 

the young politician with whom he had to con- 

end. The friends of Alcibiades received this 

peech with the higheſt approbation; affecting 

o conſider it not at all as diſſuading or diſcou- 
ging the undertaking, but, on the contrary, 
iſely and providently . recommending what 
wuld inſure ſucceſs. The whole people were 
ifatuated with the ſpirit of enterprize. Love 
olnovelty and change, with certainty of pre- 

ſet pay, and hope of they knew not what future 
acuiſition, influenced the more thoughtleſs of 
allanks; while the paſt ſucceſſes of Athens, 
12 evident weakneſs and inefficiency. of the | 
La æmonian adminiſtration, incouraged even 
5 ö * - hs 
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CHAP. the more experienced and prudent ; inſomuch 
| — that if any deeper thinkers diſapproved, a decla- 
rat ion of their ſentiments might have ſubjected 
them to the danger of being deemed diſaffected 
to the commonwealth, and fined, - baniſhed, or 
even capitally condemned, according to the 
| | momentary caprice of the deſpotic ſoverein. 
Thueyd. Such being the diſpoſition of the people, Ni- 
8 eins was called upon to declare what preciſely | 
was the force that he thought neceſſary. He | 
would have declined. in the moment, urging 
that he wiſhed to conſult his collegues; but 
popular impatience would admit no delay, and, 
overcome with importunity, he at length ſaid, 
_ that leſs than a hundred triremes and five thou- 
fand heavz-armed, with a due proportion of 
bowmen and ſlingers (making, in the whole, 
at leaſt thirty thouſand men, thoſe in the ſea- 
| . _ ſervice included) would be inſufficient; and 
 - that ſtores and all neceſſaries ſhould be plenti 
=_ = fully provided to accompany the fleet; whic 
=_ |. ought not to be left dependent upon precariop 
{i ſupplies. Popular zeal did not confine itſelf | 
4m the meer grant of what was thus demande; 
—_ but a vote was immediately paſſed, impowerię 
| | the generals to command, for the expeditin, 
whatever they ſhould judge expedient for he 
proſperity and glory of the commonweth. 
The ravage made by the peſtilence, at thebe- 
ginning of the war, was now in a great dzree 
repaired : the loſs in battle had never een | 
great ; and the revenue, far exceeding thordi- 
_O Ry of 1 the commonwealth, wich in 
2 peace 
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ace were trifling, incouraged ambition. Pre- 


paration therefore, thus amply ſupplied, was 


made with a celerity e to the ze! 
of the people. 

During the equipment, and while the dene 

Jar mind was bent with a fingular degree of 


paſſion upon the propoſed conqueſt, injoying 
already in idea large acquiſition of ſovereinty, 


whence tribute would accrue, ſuch as might 


ive every Athenian citizen to be forever ex- 
empt from labor and from poverty, without 
occupation or profeſſion but that of arms, every- 
thing was ſuddenly diſturbed by a ſtrange cir- 


cumſtance, to which Grecian ſuperſtition alone 


gave any importance. It was a cuſtom among 
the Athenians, derived from very early times, 


when art was rude, to place an imperfect ſtatue 


of Mercury, the head completely carved, 'the 
reſt generally a block meerly ſquared, in front 


of every reſidence, whether of gods or men: 
| this cuſtom was ſtill held facred, and neither 


temple nor houſe at Athens was without one of 


choſe formleſs guardians. In one night the 
greateſt part of them had the face mulitated by 
Þ erſons unknown. Alarm and indignation im- 
hediately filled the city: the matter was taken 
p moſt ſeriouſly by magiftrates and people : 
bwever the act of ill-deſigning men, it was 
y generally conſidered as an omen foreboding 

| il to the propoſed expedition; and great re- 


ds were publicly offered to any, free or ſlave, 3 


wþ would diſcover the perpetrators. -With 
regrd to the offence in queſtion, inquiry and 


Thucyd. 
Andoc. 
* 


won: 
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temptation were equally. ineffectual ; not the | 
leaſt diſcovery was made; but indication was | 


obtained concerning the mutilation of ſome 


ed with wine, and alſo of a profanation of the 
ſacred myſteries, þy a mock celebration of them 


Thucyd. 


ert. 


pro Alcib. all who leaned to oligarchy, and moſt of the moſt 


vel de wat 


is. p. 13 


t. 3. 


ſtatues, ſome time before, by young men heat- 


in pri vate houſes; and in 15 accuſation 1 5 


biades was involved. 3 
Of the party in oppoſition to Alcibindes were 


— EI Met al. e —— 


powerful men of the commonwealth ; who in- 
| dignantly bore the ſuperiority aſſumed by that 
young man, by whoſe abilities, aſſiſted by the 
ſplendor of his birth; and the greatneſs of his 
fortune, and ſupported by the favor of the peo- 
ple, they found themſelves ſo overwhelmed that 
they had for ſome time paſt ſubmitted in ſilence. 
But the preſent was an opportunity not to be 
' neglected ; they ſet themſelves inſtantly to take 
advantage from it to ruin him in the favor of 
the people, that foundation of ſand. on whic 
all power in Athens muſt reſt, and then the rein 
of the commonwealth would of courſe paſs int 
their own hands. The report was ſedulouſ] 
propagated, that Alcibiades was the beten, 5 
author of all the late outrages. Facts know, 
it was ſaid, afforded ſufficient preſumption f 
what could not be directly proved; and e 
meer ſtyle of living of Alcibiades, ſo unbecom- 
ing the citizen of a commonwealth, and neo- 
rious to all, ſince it was oſtentatiouſſy diſplaed, 
demonſtrated that he had no moderate pu Fm: 
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was the ultimate object of his ambition. 

Comparing the cautious account of Thucy- 
dider with the known circumſtances of the 
times, the temper of party at Athens, and 
events preceding and following, we find ſtrong 


reaſon to ſuſpect, tho we cannot be certain, 


that, not Alcibiades, but the enemies of Alci- 


biades, were the authors of the profanation 
| whence the diſturbance aroſe. Alcibiades was 


known, in his revels, to have committed irre- 
gularities, which would give color to ſuſpicion 
againſt him. But the mutilation of the Mer- 


curies was no affair of a revel; it was evidently 


a concerted buſineſs, conducted with the moſt 


cautious ſecreſy. Nothing could be more in- 


jurious, nothing more neceſſarily ruinous in its 
conſequences to all the warmeſt wiſhes of Alci- 


biades, than ſuch an event at ſuch a time, and 
nothing could equally favor the purpoſes of his 


opponents: nothing therefore more without 
temptation for him, while the ſtrongeſt mo- 


tives might urge them to commit the deed in 
ſecret, with the hope of fixing upon him the 


ſuſpicion. Accordingly, in no one circum- 
ſtance of his public life does Alcibiades ſeem to 
have conducted himſelf more unexceptionably 
than under this accuſation. He neither avoid- 
ed inquiry, nor attempted to overbear it; but 
coming forward, with the decent confidence of 
innocence, he earneſtly deſired immediate trial, 

and deprecated only accuſation in his abſence. 
a If guilty, he ſaid, © he was to ready to ſub- 


c mit 


and that nothing leſs than the tyranny of Athens ROT. > 
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mit to the death which he ſhould . E; if 
© innocent, he ought to be cleared of the ſhock- 


© ing imputation; and as it would be unjuſt, 
_ © ſo would it be in the higheſt degree impru- 


dent to keep ſuch a charge hanging over a 


man veſted with ſo great a command.” But, 
as uſual with all factions, what prudence would 


dictate for the benefit of the commonwealth 
was, with his opponents, but an inferior con- 


fideration ; what would advance the power of 
their party was the firſt. Dreading, therefore, 
bis popularity with. the army, fearing particu- 


larly the alienation of the Argian and Manti- 


neian auxiliaries, whom his influence principally 


had obtained for the expedition, and apprehen- 


0. 31. 


five that blame thus might fall upon themſel ves, 


they determined neither immediately to accuſe, 


nor wholly to give: up accuſation; and they 


prevailed with the people to decree ſimply, that 


Alcibiades ſhould hold. his command, 2 had 


dead on the expedition. 


This being determined, popular nook, return- 
a to its former object, and by midſummer the 


preparations were completed. So great and fo 
ſplendid an armament was never before ſent by 


any Grecian ſtate on forein ſervice. The i im- 


Portance of the armament itſelf, the nisten 


2 This is Thucydides' account. RG! to an oration x re- 
2 from Iſocrates, the accuſers of Alcibiades were puniſh- 
ed. which wonld imply an acquittal of himſelf. This however 
being. not ſaid by Iſocrates in his own name, but in that of 4 


client, who had a purpoſe to anſwer, the teſtimony can hardly be 


put in competition with That of the hiſtorian. "Ifoctat, de bigis, 
N. 133, 134. v. 3: | 
and 


j 


and diſtance of its object, and the popular pre- den. 5 
dilection with which it was favored; oecaſioned 
ft, extraordinary allowance for the equipment. 
u- Private zeal contended with public; the com- 
a manders of triremes not | ſparing their own 
ut, purſes, every one to have both his crew and his 
11d BI veſſel completeſt, equally: for ſhow and for-ſer- 
th vice. The daily pay of a drachma, tenpence 
n- ſterling, was given by the public to every pri- 
of vate ſailor and the captains added extraordi- 
re, Wl nary pay to able ſeamen, and to all the row-ers 
zu- of the upper bench, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
ti- of Thranites, whoſe ſituation was more expoſed, 
ly and whoſe office both required more ſkill and 
en- vas more laborious than that of the rowers of 
es, the lower benches. The heavy infantry, all 
ſe, choſen men, who, as uſual in the Greek ſervice, 
ney provided their own arms and appointments, 
hat WW vied with each other in the excellence and good 
ro- appearance of both. 
5 On the day named for Jrabartation; the Thucys. 
n- Athenian citizens inrolled for the expedition by TT” 
the appeared on the parade at daybreak, together Ol. 91.4. 
| fo with thoſe of the allied forces which were then DE . 
by at Athens. The whole city accompanied. their June. 
un- march to Peiræus; the natives, ſays the co- 
nce temporary hiſtorian, divided between hope and 
50 fear, on ſeeing ſo great a proportion of the 
TY ſtrength of the commonwealth, with ſome rela- 
vever tions or friends of every family in it, com- 
118 mitted to the rage of elements and the chance 
high of war, at a diſtance which, for antient naviga- 
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tion, was ſo great; while the numerous to- 
reiners more calmly gratified their curioſity 
with ſo ſplendid and ſo intereſting a ſpectacle. 
As ſoon as the imbarkation was completed, and 
everything prepared for getting under way, 


trumpets ſounded for ſignal of ſilence, and 


Prayers for ſucceſs were put up to the gods with 


more than uſual formality, heralds directing, and 
the whole armament uniting their voices. Gob- 


lets of wine were then produced in every ſhip, 


and officers and privates together, out of gold 
and filver. cups, poured libations and drank to 


the proſperity of the armament and of the com- 


monwealth, the citizens and ſtrangers on the 


beach joining in the ejaculation. This cere- 
mony being performed, the pæan was ſung, and 
the whole fleet moved for gina, e to 
. its e e 108 * | „ 


I 


3 Thucydides _ it is moſt diſtant as ita as ; the mania ex- 
pedition ever made by any Grecian ſtate. The coaſting naviga- 
tion of the antients therefore made Se in 127 on more 
diſtant than Ty £ 
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SECTION 11. 


Defefs of the Seen fas n Force of the 
Athenian armament. Meaſures of the Athenian 


armament. Able conduct of Alcibiades. In. ' : 
ind trigues, tumult, popular 1 and their conſe- | e 
b- —_— at ens | 
11 „%% oe. Thucyd. 
_ INTELLIGENCE of the extraordinary ! I. 6. c. 32. 
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magnitude of the Athenian preparations paſſed 

from various quarters to Syracuſe; and the deſ- 

tination, in a democratical government, could 

not remain a ſecret. Nevertheleſs it was long ea 

before the news gained ſuch credit among the, 

Syracuſan people, as to produce. any meaſure 

for obviating the threatened evil. It is not ſpe- 

cified by hiſtorians, but the account of Thucy- 5 

dides makes it evident, that there had been a 

revolution in the government of Syracuſe, or 

at leaſt a great change in the adminiſtration, 

ſince the oligarchal Leontines were admitted to 

the rights of Syracuſan citizens. The demo- 

cratical party now bore the ſway; and ſome 

jealouſy toward the nobles, leſt preparation for 

| war ſhould throw an increaſe of power into their 

% hands, appears to have influenced the leaders of ; 
| the day. At the ſame time the circumſtances of 

Syracuſe, conſiderably altered fince the former 

interference of Athens in the affairs of Sicily, 5 

T- WO vere ſuch as would inflame the uſual preſump- VVV 

Vol. Iv. | | E ä | 
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tion of a democratical government. The TY 
nian intereſt, formerly with the aſſiſtance of 
Camarina nearly balancing the Dorian, was 


now ſuppreſſed; Syracuſe was the acknowleged 


head of the Grecian name in Sicil y; and the Sy- 


racuſan people truſted that, excepting the ſemi- | 


barbarian Egeſtans and the Leontine banditri, 
the Athenians would not find a SHER.) in the 
Hand who would dare to own himſelf. 5 


At length, however, accumulated accounts 


arriving, each more alarming than the former, 
it was thought proper to convene the general 
aſſembly. The patriotic and able Hermocrates, 


the peacemaker of Sicily when harraſſed by in- 
ternal war, was among the foremoſt to propoſe 


vigorous meaſures againſt forein attack. Re- 
preſenting the Athenian armament as really 


great and formidable, but dangerous to the Sy- 


racuſans only in proportion to the deficiency of 


their own exertion, he propoſed to ſtrengthen 
the Syracuſan confederacy by conciliating the 
| barbarians of the iland, and by extending alli- 


ance among the Italian Greeks : he would even 


make overtures to Carthage, the richeſt com- 


monwealth upon earth, and therefore ableſt to 


give that kind of aſſiſtance which was moft de- 


_ firable, as being moſt efficacious with leaſt dan- 


ger; and it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe, he ſaid, 


that apprehenſion of the growing power and ex- 


tra vagant ambition of Athens would diſpoſe the 


Carthaginians to the connection. Application 
ought alſo to be made to Corinth and Lacedæ- 


mon, whoſe diſpoſition to aſſiſt them could not 
: e 
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tion which, in his opinion, their circumſtances 


required. With regard then to military opera- 
tion, he was clear that they ought to meet in- 


vaſion before it reached them: and high as the 


reputation of the Athenian navy was, yet local 
circumſtances gave them ſuch advantages, that 
a proper exertion of the naval force which the 


Sicilian ſtates were able to raiſe, might make it 


impoſſible for the Athenians ever ever to reach 
the Sicilian coaſt. This idea was founded on 
the deficiencies of the antient marine: The 
e Tarentines, he ſaid, are our allies; and the 
* Athenian fleet, to go from Corcyra, their 
known place of aſſembling, to Sicily, muſt 
_ © firft make the Iapygian coaſt, and cannot 
avoid paſſing Tarentum. The harbour of Ta- 
© rentum therefore ſhould be the ſtation for the 
© greateſt naval force that can be collected. So 


numerous a fleet as that of the enemy cannot 


Kkeep exact order, in the long paſſage (for ſo, in 
© Thucydides's narrative, Hermocrates terms it) 
acroſs the Ionian gul ph. From the harbour of 
Tarentum, therefore, we may chuſeour moment 


* of attack with certain advantage. We ſhall 
go into action with our crews refreſhed in a 


0 friendly port, and our galleys light; the Athe- 
© nians fatigued with rowing. and incumbered 
© with ſtores; or ſhould they, at the expence of 
_ © theſe, prepare for action, we may, if prudence 
© ſhould: require it, retire into our port, and 
wait for freſh advantages, which cannot fail 
to offer. For the enemy mult then again in- 

RI 3 cumber 


be doubted. Such in general was the negotia- | . / 
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8 b their gallies with ſtores, or riſk | to 
« ſuffer from want, in their paſſage along a hoſ- 
* tile coaſt. Such being the inconveniences and 
the hazards which they muſt have to incoun- 


ter, I think, if the meaſure I propoſe were 


taken, they would e venture at all to 
© croſs the gulph.“ 


1 


This able advice, to a "ale als in aſ- 
ſembly directing executive government, did not 


meet with the attention it merited. Many would 
not yet believe that the Athenians meant to in- 


voade Sicily with views of conqueſt: ſome even 
ridiculed the idea: various contradictory opi- 
nions were warmly maintained; and Athe- 
nagoras, chief of the democratical party, en- 


devored to uſe the opportunity for carry- 
ing a poinit againſt the nobles: It was rather 


to be wiſhed than feared,” he ſaid, that the 
* Athenians would be ſo mad as to invade Si- 


them; and the force of Syracuſe alone was 
* ſuperior to double the armament whoſe ap- 


© cily. For himſelf, he thought them wiſer. 
* Peloponneſus itſelf was not better able to reſiſt 


© proach was repreſented as ſo alarming. No 
© cavalry, he well knew, was imbarked : with- 


* in Sicily the Athenians could. obtain none, 
except an inconſiderable force from Egeſta ; * 


© and even their heavy-armed were inferior in 
* number to the Syracuſan. Such being their 


_ ©, deficiency, if, inſtead of commencing opera- 


© tions, as they muſt, from their naval camp, 
* with ſcarcely a friend within the iland, they 
"A OS a PO city: equal, to Syra- 
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cuſe, even ſq their army, inſtead of conqueſt, | 
would ſcarcely eſcape deſtruction.” "Having T 
declared his ſentiments againſt the meaſures 


propoſed by Hermocrates, he proceeded to in- 


vey againſt him and the whole body of the no- 
bles. The ambition of young men,” he ſaid, 


© panted for military command; but the city 
would not ſo impoſe a yoke upon itſelf. On 
© the contrary, proſecution ſhould prevent the 
* ſeditious purpoſes of thoſe who would ſpread 


alarm; and puniſhment ſhonld not fail for 


© ſuch offences againſt the common welfare.” 
He was proceeding thus in the endevor to ex- 


cite popular paſſion, when one of the generals. 
{for the Syracuſan conſtitution at this time di- 
vided the chief military command between a 
board of fifteen) interfered with the authority 
of office. He ſtrongly reprobated the attempt 


to check the freedom of debate, and deter indi- 


5 viduals from declaring their opinion on public 


affairs. When hoſtilities were threatened,” 
he ſaid, the welfare of the commonwealth un- 

* queſtionably required preparation in due pro- 

© portion to the danger. It ſhould therefore be 
the care of the generals to acquire more certain' 
© intelligence than ſeemed yet to have been ob- 
* tained, and in the mean time to communicate 


with the allies of the commonwealth, and take 
all other proper precaution.” Without put- 


ting any queſtion to the "ow; he then Eng 
the aſſembly. 5 
While ſuch, chrough the defects ! in LOO con- 
ſtitution of the government, was the unprepared 
| E 3 _ 
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TRY of Syribuſes/ hs whole of the Aon ö 


| 3 ca. forces were already aſſembled at Coreyra. The 


e. 43. 


fleet conſiſted of a hundred and thirty- four tri- 


remes, and two Rhodian penteconters. Of the 


triremes, a hundred were Athenian; and of 
theſe, ſixty were light for action, forty carried 
ſoldiers. The other thirty-four: trixemes were 
of the allied ſtates, principally Chian. The 


heavy-armed were, in all, five-thouſand one 
hundred ; of whom two thouſand two hundred 


were Athenian citizens; and of theſe only ſeven 
hundred; appointed to the inferior ſervice; of 
- marines , were of the Thetes, the other fifteen | 


hundred being of the higher orders. The Ar- 


gian auxiliary heavy-armed were five hundred; 


= the Manvtneian, including a few Peloponneſian 


- 


mercenarjes, two hundred and fifty; the re- 
mainder of the heavy-armed were from the ſub- 


ject- ſtates. The regular light- armed were four 
hundred Athenian and eighty Cretan bowmen, 


ſeven hundred Rhodian'ſlingers, and a hundred 
and twenty Megarian refugees. A ſingle horſe- 
_ tranſport carried thirty horſe. The ſtoreſhips 


Yovided by the Athenian government, which 


Stec alſo both ſutlers and artificers, were 
thirty of large burden of the kind called hol- 
cads, and a hundred ſmaller 5: but many other 
veſſels of various burden, belonging to indivi- 
duals, followed, for the ſake of profit em the 
| r of ſo large an armament. 


"Tr was | hare unknown to TWO generals, which 
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or 
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of the Italian or Sicilian cities would receive 
| eg Three triremes were therefore diſpatch- „ 
ed to inquire and to negotiate, with orders to T dach. 

meet the fleet as ſoon as poſſible with information. 


The whole then moved from Corcyra, in three 


diviſions; each of which ſeparately might more 


readily find, in the Italian ports, thoſe ſupplies 


which the antient ſhips of war could ſo ſcantily 
carry, and that ſhelter which they were ſo ex 
tremely liable to want. All however together 
croſſed the gulph, and made the Iapygian pro- 


montory without misfortune. Then they diſ- 


perſed to ſeek ſupplies around the bay of Ta- 
rentum.; but not a ſingle town would admit 
them within its walls, or even make a market 


for them. Tarentum and Locri alone denied 


them water and the ſhelter of their ports. At 
| length the whole fleet reafſembled, without diſ- 
aſter, at Rhegium, the firſt allied city in their 

_ courſe. + But even the Rhegians cautiouſly re- 


Fuſed to admit them within their walls; allot- 
ting them however Gem los ground far in 


; campment, and providing for n a pe 
market. 


The Syracuſans, at lage ſatisfied of the 


neceſſity of giving up private eaſe for public 


ſervice, and no longer heſitating between party 
| Intereſt and general welfare, permitted their 
leaders to make ſerious preparation for meeting ; 
the coming evil: miniſters were ſent to conci- 
liate ſome of the Sicel tribes ; garriſons were 


placed in ſituations to control others; arms 
and horſes were examined; and troops marched 
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Wk to o 6ceupy. ſome of the moſt critical poſts ws, 
2 2. defending the Syracuſan territory. 
MMeanwhile the three Nene ku dic. | 


patched from Corcyra, had been as far as the 


5 Egeſtan territory, and did not rejoin the fleet 
till it was arrived in the harbour of Rhegium. 
They brought information, that the repreſen- 


tations made by the Egeſtan miniſters at Athens, 


of the wealth of their ſtate, had been utterly : 
_ falſe, and that the commiſſioners, ſent by the 


| Athenian government to inquire concerning it, 


had been groſsly deceived. The richeſt temple 


of the Egeſtan territory was that of Venus at 
Eryx; where indeed the collection of cups, 


flagons, cenſers, and other veſſels of filver, was 
conſiderable. After being conducted to a diſ-- 
play of theſe ſacred riches, the commiſſioners 
had been variouſly invited and entertainefl by 
the principal Egeſtans; and, wherever they 


went, not only all the geld and ſilver plate of 
the place was ſtudiouſly collected, but whatever 
| beſides could be borrowed from neighbouring 
towns, Phenician as well as Greek. Theſe 


commiſſioners had been appointed by the influ- 


- ence of Alcibiades and his party. Whether 
they were choſen for their ability or their folly 
may be difficult to gueſs; but they had either be- 
lieved, or affected to believe, and reported to 
the Athenian people accordingly, that they 
could not ſufficiently, admire the wealth of 
| Egeſta. The commiſſioners ſent from Corcyra 
.. Vere, on the contrary, ſuch as Nicias, the firſt 

in commang, would approve; and they went 


very | 
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very differently diſpoſed.” Having made” Kei: ger. 
ſcrutiny, they reported on their return, that — 


the Egeſtans could only ſhow thirty talents, 


between ſeven and eight thouſand pounds ſter- 


ling, in their treaſury, and that, for the reſt, 


their wealth was quite problematical. The ge- 
nerals had, probably none of them, any great | 


dependence upon the wealth of Egeſta; yet as 


it had been ſeriouſly propoſed as the fund which 
was to afford means for the firſt conqueſts, they 
were diſtreſſed by its deficiency ; for it was not 


| probable the Athenian people would receive 
very favorably an immediate application for a 


ſupply. The diſappointment however did not 
come ſingle. The Rhegians had been upon the 


point of yielding to the ſolicitations and re- 
monſtrances of the Athenian generals, who 


_ urged them to join their arms to thoſe of their 
antient allies, for the purpoſe of reſtoring their 
common kinſmen the oppreſſed Leontines; but 
they now gave for their deciſive anſwer, © That 
© they would do every office of friendſhip to the 
« Athenians, within the limits of an exact neu- 


« trality; but they would ingage in no hoſti- 
_- © Wes, unleſs in concurrence with TIE Italian 
ſtates of their alliance." e 
This determination of the Rhegians was a 
diſappointment, leſs on account of the force 


of land and ſea, tho not inconſiderable, which 
they could have furniſhed, than for the check 


it would give to negotiation among the Sicilian 


towns, where the example of Rhegium would 
be of weight, The Athenian generals found 


3 | them- 
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themſelves in conſequence much at a loſs. The | 
diviſions among the leading men f Athens, 


== and the haſte of thoſe who promoted the Sici- 


e. lian expedition to profit from the popular favor 
- which. they in the moment injoyed, had occa- 
ſioned a total negle& of due preparation for ſo 
great. and hazardous an enterprize, by previous 
| negotiation. Several of the Sicilian and Italian 
ſtates. had been, and ſome might be induced 
again to become, warm in the Athenian alli- 
ance: but, as matters ſtood, the ſemibarbarian 
- | Egeſtans, upon the verge of ruin through their 
war with Selinus, and the miſerable Leontines, 
ejected from their city and territory, were the 
only confederates of Athens beyond the Ionian 
ſea. When therefore it came to be debated 
what ſhould be the firſt meaſures of the arma- 
ment, the three generals differed, nearly as 
might be expected from their difference of cha- 
racter ; and each had plauſible ground for his 
opinion. Nicias, experienced, prudent, from 
the firſt little ſatisfied with his command, and 
now in ill health, propoſed to relieve Egeſta, 
which was the primary object of their inſtrue- 
tions; and, unleſs the Egeſtans could fulfil 
their ingagement to furniſh pay for the whole 
armament, or readier means ſhould occur, than 
yet appeared, for reſtoring the Leontines, not 
farther to riſk the forces or waſte the treaſures 
of the commonwealth, The diſpoſition to aſ- 
fiſt its allies would be ſhown in the relief of 
Egeſta; its power would be manifeſted by, the. 
meer circumſtance of ſending ſo great an arma- 
6 e ment 
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ment to ſuch a diſtance, and, ſatisfied with this, _ 


he would return immediately home. 


Alcibiades, whoſe temper was impetyous, 


; but his mind capacious, and his abilities uni- 


verſal, elated with the extraordinary effects 
which his firſt eſſay in political intrigue had 


produced in Peloponneſus, and not dejected by 


diſappointments for which he was more pre- 
pared than his collegues, had formed his own 
plan for laying the foundation of extenſi ve con- 


queſt, and perſevered in it. Such a force, 


he ſaid, as they commanded, ought not to re- 
© turn home without atchievement, and without 
c honor. Yet he would not diſapprove prudent, 


* or even cautious meaſures. He would there- 


fore propoſe that negotiation ſhould be tried 
* with all the Grecian cities, except Syracuſe 


and Selinus, and all the barbarian tribes of 


* the iland without exception. In ſome places, 
* perhaps, zeal in the Syracuſan intereſt might 


be meerly ſlackened; in others, defection from 


* it might be procured: in ſome, ſupplies of 
« proviſions only might be obtained; in others, 


Wy auxiliary troops. The beginning ſhould be 
made with Meſſena, the moſt commodious 
« city and port of the iland for their prin- 


* cipal ſtation, whence to carry on the war. 
When it had been duly tried what might be 


done by negotiation, when they were fully aſ- 

_ * ſured who were determined enemies, and who 

 * were, or might probably be made, friends, 
then they ſhould have a clearer view of the 


c buſineſs before them, and Selinus and Syracuſe 
| _ * muſt, 


* 
6 — 1 
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| CHA . © muſt, undoubtedly, be the firſt ohen. 0 of their, | 
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A 
Lamachus, much a ſoldier nnd little a poll 


tician, but experienced in the captious and 


greedy temper of the people his ſoverein, dif- 


fered from both his collegues-: Their whole 


© force,” he faid, © ought immediately to be di- 


e. 49. © rected againſt Syracuſe, while yet in a ſtate of 


* unreadineſs and ſurprize. If the city could 
not be taken by a briſk effort, which he 
© thought not impoſſible, the other towns of 
the territory would however fall into their 


© hands, before the effects in them could be re- 
* moved, and the produce of the country would 


© of courſe be theirs. Thus they ſhould acquire 


means to proſecute the war, without the in- 


© vidious meaſure of applying to Athens for 


ſupplies. But poſſibly, what of all things was 
© moſt deſirable, the Syracuſans might thus be 


© provoked to riſk a battle; and a victory would 


* inſtantly do more toward procuring alliance 


among the Sicilian cities, than negotiation for 


twenty years. Should the enemy, on the con- 


© trary, yield their country without an effort, 


© beſide the profit from plunder, ſo deciſi ve an 


© acknowlegement of the ſuperiority of the 


« Athenian forces would be highly favorable to 


any negotiation that might be deemed expe- 
dient. With regard to Meſſena, he thought 


© jt. not of ſo much conſequence. The deſerted 


port of Megara, commodiouſly near to Syra- 
5 cure, and their own hene ver epics would take 
; e 
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© their naval ſtation.” _ 
It appears, from what follows in Thc” 


that the opinion of Lamachus, if conqueſt was 
to be ſought and the diſpleaſure of the Athenian 
people avoided, was not the leaſt judicious ; 
but, being overruled, that general choſe to 
- concur with the opinion of Alcibiades, to which Thea. 
Nicias was thus compelled to yield. Alcibiades * 


then undertook himſelf the buſineſs of nego- 
tiation with Meſſena. He could not however 
prevail ſo far as to bring the Meſſenians to join 
in the war againſt Syracuſe ; but he obtained, 


what was of ſome importance, permiſſion for - 
the Athenian armament to contract for provi- 


ſions with their people, throughout their terri- 


tory. He then went with ſixty triremes, La- 


machus accompanying, to Naxus; and he found 


the people of that city, who were purely Ionian 


and from of old adverſe to Syracuſe; ſo much 
more favorable to his views, that he ingaged 


them to join in league defenſive and offenſive 


with Athens. Thence he proceeded to Catana; 


but the prevalence of the Syracuſan party there 
procured a refuſal even to treat. Still therefore 


coaſting ſouthward, he ſent forward ten triremes 


to Syracuſe. Approaching to the mouth of the 
port, a herald from the deck of one of them 
proclaimed the intention of the Athenian com- 


monwealth © to reſtore the oppreſſed Leontines 


to their juſt rights, a meaſure to which it was 


© bound both by ties of blood and terms of al- 


0 1 5: 3 adding, © that any Leontines would 


e 
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poſſeſſion of it, would be far preſerable for SECT. 


« Co 30. 


= | 
CHAP. ebe received us friends bs the Athenian arma- 
; ment.“ This ceremony being performed, and 


5 8 obſervation made as circumſtarices per- 
mitted, on the ports, the city, and the cireum- 


- 


jacent ground, they rejoined the fleet, and all 
IE went once more to Catana, _ 
Meanwhile apprehenſion, either of the Athe- 


nian armament, or of a party among their own 


Thueyd. 
y = 3 6. C. 51. 


people, had ſo far wrought a change in the 


minds of the Catanian leaders, that they con- 
ſented to admit the Athenian generals to declare 


their, propoſals to the general aſſembly. The 


forces being debarked, waited without the 


walls, while the generals went into the town, 


and Alcibiades undertook to addreſs the Cata- 


nian people. While he was ſpeaking, and the 


Catanians, collected in the agora, were univer- 


fally intent upon the harangue, ſome of the 
Athenian ſoldiers obſerved a ſmall ill-con- 


ſtructed. gateway unguarded, through which, in 


meer wantonneſs, they made their way into the 
town; and finding no oppoſition, joined the 


. aſſembly in the agora. The ſight ſtruck inſtant 


alarm into. the Syracuſan party, who imagined 


the city betrayed by their opponents. Some of 


them haſtily, but ſilently, withdrew ;- and the 
reſt, awed by the apprehenſion of the dreadful 


calamities uſually brought on the weaker party 
by ſedition in Greciah cities, concurred in a 
_ decree, which was preſently propoſed, for an 
alliance offenſive and defenſive with Athens. 
| Shortly af ter, the who: * moved from Rhe- 


gium 
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5 naval ſtation. 

It ſoon appeared that the project of Alci- 
biades to ſtrengthen the Athenian intereſt by 
negotiation, and proportionally, of courſe, to 


weaken the Syracuſan, had been extenſively 


s 
1 
* 


gium to Catana, which was to be now the er sur. 


founded. A party in Camarina, incouraged by Thucyd. 
what had paſſed at Naxus and Catana, as well [5 e. 3. 


as by the reported ſtrength of the Athenian ar- 
mament, fent to requeſt ſupport in attempting 


a revolution. The fleet moved thither; but it 
was found that the innovators had been over- 
haſty in their meaſures, and the project could 
not be immediately carried into execution; yet 
an Athenian party ſtill ſubſiſted in Camarina. 
In returning, the Athenian commanders de- 


barked a body of forces near Syracuſe, and 
collected conſiderable booty; but the Syra- 


cuſan cayalry quickly checked this mode f 
warfare, cut off ſome ſtragglers, and compelled 
the reſt of the maroding troops to ſeek their 
ſhips. The fleet proceeding then to Catana, 
found there the Salaminian, the ſhip appro- 
© Priated to purpoſes of ſacred and ſolemn office, 


bearing an order from the Athenian people for 
the immediate return of Alcibiades and ſome 
other officers -to Athens, to anſwer accuſations 


preferred againſt them for mutilating. the ſtatues 


__ profaning the myſteries. 


Since the armament ſailed for Sicily, Athens 


had been experiencing the worſt evils of demo- 


cCratical frenzy. The oligarchal party, unequal. 
to Open contention WIE the democratical, had 


reſolved 
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_ CHAP. 
".: ting popular. paſſion, with the hope of directing 
it to the promotion of their own intereſt, In- 
ſtantly after the departure of the fleet they be- 
came ſedulous in diffuſing | rumors and obſer- 


* 


Iſocrat. 


pro Alcib. 
p- 138. t. 3. 


£4 Thucyd. 
ek J. 6. c. 53. 
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reſolved upon the hazardous meaſure of exci- 


vations, that might excite ſuſpicion and alarm. 
The power and influence of Alcibiades, his 


magnificence, his ambition, his unprincipled 
conduct, and his various extravagances, were 
made conſtant ſubjects of public converſation. | 


His abilities, at the ſame time, and even his 


virtues, were compared to thoſe by which the 


Peiſiſtratids had acquired the tyranny. The 
ſeverities which had occaſioned the expulſion 
of thoſe celebrated tyrants were then magnified 


tenfold; the execration to which their memory 


had been condemned was alledged in proof of 
their enormities; and the circumſtance that the 

; Athenians, unable to effect their own delive- 
rance, had owed it to the Lacedzmonians, was 
. prefled upon public recollection. In a ſhort 


Thucyd. 


ut ſup. & 
Andoc. de 
Myſt. 


time every occurrence was made, by ſome con- 
ſtruction to import a plot for eſtabliſhing ty- 
ranny. Fear, ſuſpicion, and their certain con- 


comitant, a diſpoſition to ſeverity, thus gained 
complete poſſeſſion of the public mind. Every 
one was bent to diſcover, by any, means, the 


Plot and its authors. Officers were appointed, 
intitled Examiners *,. with full authority for 
every ſearch and inquiry; and great rewards 


vere offered for any v ho would indicate any- 


p . 


thing. 
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| thing. The moſt ſuſpicious. and incoherent A 


. 


evidence only was obtained, from ſlaves and 
men of the vileſt characters. But public alarm, 
once ſo excited, was not to be readily quieted. 
It was deemed better, ſays. Thucydides, that 
juſt men ſhould ſuffer, than that the conſtitu- 
tion ſhould be indangered. Many of principal 


. 


rank and moſt reſpectable character were in 


conſequence impriſoned. It appears indeed dif- 
ficult to diſcover for whoſe benefit the Athenian - 

conſtitution was calculated. The lower people | 
at leaſt ſhould have had ſome confidence in 


protection for innocence from that government 


for which they were ſo anxious. But, on the 


, contrary, Peiſander and Charicles, two of 


the examiners, having declared their opinion 


that a plot for' oyerthrowing the democracy was Andoc. de | 
in agitation, and farther inquiry therefore ne- 
cCeſſary, at the ſignal for aſſembling the coun- 


Myſt. p. 19 


cil all the people fled from the agora, every one 


fearful of accuſation and impriſonment. | Nor 


was this. indiſcriminating jealouſy a humor that Thucya. 
had its hour and paſſed: it held, and grew daily t fur. 


more ſevere. Suſpicion extended ; more per- 


ſons were impriſoned; and there was no fore- 

ſeeing where popular rage would ſtop. | 8 
It happened that while ſuſpicion was moſt Thueyd. 

rife, yet what or whom to ſuſpect was moſt un- . 6. 0. 61. 


certain, ſome movements in Bœotia occaſioned : 


the march of a ſmall body of Lacedzmonians 


. to the Corinthian iſthmus. This circumſtance 


increaſed ſuſpicion into imagined certainty, 


and redoubled every former fear: the buſineſs 


of Bœotia was thought a feint; us with 
; Vos. IV. F 1 the 
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HAP. AiCoiotions party in Athens, it e Mpeg | 
Tut, muſt be the real cauſe of the movement; and, 
ſüor one night, the whole people watched in 
arms. The panic ſpred to Argos: deſigns 
_  apainft the democracy were ſuſpected there ; | 
and, tho Alcibiades himſelf had conducted the 
| | removal of the principal Argians who favored 
 oligarchy, and placed them in ſecure cuſtody, 
divided among the ilands under the Athenian 
_ dominion, yet now the Athenian people gave 
up thoſe unfortunate men to be put to death by 
the democratical party in Argos, as if connected 
in plot with the friends of Alcibiades. 
Thucyd. Alarm and: the ſeverities of an alarmed def. 
1.6.c. 62 pot were ſtill continuing to extend, when one 
_ of the moſt obnoxious of the impriſoned (Thu- 
; Kleb-. eydides has avoided to name him, but we learn 
Te from his own extant oration, as well as from 
| Plutarch's account, that it was Andocides) in 
converſation with one of his fellow-priſoners 
on their preſent ſufferings and farther danger, 
a eres yielded to the argument that, guilty or not 
gulflty, it were better to confeſs ſomething : 17 
be popular mind, it was urged to Ando- || 
© Leides, would evidently not otherwiſe be ap- 
© peaſed; and a confeſſion would not only be 
: oy more likely, than perſeverance in : afferting 
innocence, to procure his on ſafety, but 
| < would reſtore quiet to the city; and tho fome 
95 — © muſt be ſacrificed, yet numbers might ſo be 
ſſaved from that mad vengeance, excited by 
f fear, which now threatened ſo indiſcrimi- 
* _ © nately and unboundedly.” Information, thus 
I 3 exrorted Ne” the Run of 4 e W "a | 
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of FIVE i; ſeveral- perſons as concerned SECT. | 
in the mutilation of the Mercuries, was re- 
ceived among the people with a. childiſh 5 | 
The dark plot was ſuppoſed completely diſco» 
vered; the informers were ſet at liberty, with + _ 
All whom they did not accuſe ; of thoſe whom 
they did accuſe, tho proof of the fadts'alledged 
was utterly defective, yet nane eſcaped capital 
condemnation :/all who were in priſon, or could 
be taken, ſuffered death immediately, and pub- 
lc rewards were offered for killing thoſe who 
fled from this democratical juſtice. - jt 
To carry the buſineſs thus far, little or no Ne 
anon was thought neceſſary. The diffi- | 6 c. 6. 
culty was to bring within reach of the democra- 
- tical dagger thoſe of the accuſed who were with 
the army in Sicily; and eſpecially Alcibiades 
himſelf, now become ſupremely the object of 
terror, as he had before been of favor with the 
5 people. His death, as Thucydides aſſures, was 
|| determined; but it was feared to apprehend, 
in the army, the favorite ſtill of the army. . 
was farther feared leſt the whole armament 
might be indangered by any tumult which 
ſhould come to the knowlege of the enemy and 
| Incourage attack; and the defection of the Ar- 
gian and Mantineian auxiliaries, whom the i- 
fluence of Alcibiades had obtained for the ſe - 
vice, was looked upon as a certain conſequence 
of any ſeverity againſt him. It was therefore Nt, 
reſolved to ſend heralds in the ſacred trireme 5 
called the Salaminian, not to arreſt him or ax 
| "_ A perſons in . army, but * 
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CHAP, in the name of the people, to command their 
2 return to Athens. Immediate obedience was 
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paid to this order: Alcibiades followed the Sa- 
laminian in his own trireme. In the uſual 
courſe of the antient navigation, making the 
Italian coaſt, they ſtopped at the friendly town 
of Thurium, and there Alcibiades, and all the 
other accuſed, abſconded together. The he- 
ralds and officers of the Salaminian, having 
made ſearch and inquiry for ſome time to no 
purpoſe, returned without their priſoners; and 
the Athenian people pronounced ſentence of 

death againſt —_— in n was n a ew 
_ Ln gel 


4 8 * 
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LILY ' SECTION v. 
Hell- W of Mis: Oppreſſion of the Sicels; | 
94 Fir meaſures againſt Syracuſe. © Preparations 
on both ſides in winter. Intrigues among tb 
Sicilian cities, Trauſactions 'of the winter in 
1 \Greere, Reception , Alcibiades at Sparta. 
Reſolution to renew "oy war n dee 2 1171 


IIR foul of political neigh a ans 
i being thus taken from the armament 
deſtined for the conqueſt of Sicily, it remained 
for Nicias, with Lamachus, to decide on mea- 
ſures. The plans of Alcibiades were imme- 
ee wg eee „ eee ren JOY 
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remained capable of proſecuting them; and, enger. | 
according to the original propoſal of Nicias, CG! 


not likely nor indeed intended to lead to exten- 
ſive conqueſt, it was determined to conduct the 
armament immediately toward Egeſta and Se- 
linus. In proceeding weſtward, they in vain 
attempted negotiation with Himera, the only 
Grecian city on the northern coaſt of the iland ; 
but they ſucceeded in an aſſault upon Hyccara, 
a Sicanian town, whoſe inhabitants they made 
their own property as ſlaves, and then gave the 
place to the Egeſtans. Little zealous for the 

objects of his command, and thence apparently 
wavering about meaſures, Nicias went with a 
| ſmall eſcort only to Egeſta, to demand the ſup- 
plies promiſed, or ſuch ſupplies as the Egeſtan 

people were able to furniſh; and all he could 
obtain was thirty talents, between [ſeven and 
eight thouſand pounds ſterling. The conclud- 
ing meaſures of the campaign do him no honor: 
the priſoners, already acquired, were diſtribut- 
ed aboard the fleet, which returned. by the 
ſtraits of Meſſena to its former ſtation at Ca- 

tana. The army marched for the ſame place 
by an inland road, through the country of the 
Sicels ; and the unhappy barbarians ſuffered for 
the falſe promiſes of the Egeſtans. They were 
ſeized in ſuch numbers that, a market being 
opened for the ſale of them at Catana, they pro- 
duced a hundred and twenty talents, about 
thirty . thouſand pounds ſterling. The cele- 


brated courtezan Lais is ſaid to have been a Si- Plut. vit. 


cel girl, ſold on this occaſion to a Corinthian Nie. 
; WE merchant, 


” 


Sa —_ nls TOR or Een 


CHA Þ. merchant; An uniſlicceſFal attempt upon the 
- = 3 Geloan Tn was che laſt es of the 
ane 
e | Rk fonks perv ſhineſs, in a a 
which he origin diſliked, in the courſe of 
which he met with little but diſappointment, | 
and which nevertheleſs he could not reſign, co- 
öperated with the neceſſity of his ſituation, in 
dictating a meaſure to which the mild temper 
of Nicias, and his generally ſcrupulous regard 
for juſtice, would otherwiſe have been averſe; 
tho, among the antients, even the Philoſophers, 7 
to drag barbarianb, wherever met with, into 
flavery, Was not commonly deemed a breach of 
eeitder juſtice or humanity. But apparently Ni- 
cCeias found himſelf compelled to follow the opi- 
nions and gratify the wiſhes of others, in ſtill 
proſecuting the ſcheme of conqueſt. Money 
was abſolutely neceſſary: the expectations of 
= the Athenian people had met with the diſap- 
1 pointment at Egeſta which he had al ways foreſeen 
Ho and foretold, and yet probably he dared ' not 
aſk to have it made good by remittances from | 
Athens. | 
= _ Thueyd. It was wo wever determined, now aner a cam 
= 8 88 paign nearly waſted, to carry war next againſt 
= _ Syracuſe; and with the beginning of winter prepa- 
. £ ration was begun for the purpoſe. Notwithſtand= 
ing the vaunts of the democratical leaders, the 
: - Hrft certain news that the Athenian armament 
E aꝛnaãd croſſed the Tonian gulph, excited alarm | 
= among the Syracuſans that went far to juſtify 
- he advice of Lamachus, With 18 8 8 de- 


— 


and deriſion; and when, on its return, ſtill no 


movement was made toward Syracuſe, the lower 


people, according to the manner of the multi- 


tude, as Thucydides remarks, growing in bold- 


neſs, demanded of their chiefs to lead them to 


Catana. The chiefs were wiſer than to com- 
ply; but the parties of horſe, ſent out to ob- 


ſerve, would ſometimes approach the Athenian 


camp, give ill language, and aſk, * if, inſtead 


© of reſtoring the Leontines, the Athenians in- 
< tended to ſettle themſelves in Sicily? © 


"a a terror 1 . confidence ER | 
grew. But when, after the recall of 3 8 
the armament moved away to the farther corner 

of Sicily, it began to be held even in contempt 


The Athenian army was ſo deficient in cavalry Thucyd. 


that it would have been hazardous, or however Lee 


troubleſome, to have marched through the open 
country toward Syracuſe, in face of the Syra- 


cuſan horſe. The generals therefore propoſed 
to profit from the preſent temper of the Syra- 


cuſan people; which, in ſpite of any prudence 
in their leaders, would be likely to lead them 
to indiſcretion. As in moſt of the Sicilian 
towns in the Syracuſan intereſt there was an 


Athenian party, ſo in Catana there was ſtill a 
Syracuſan party. A Catanian was gained, 


who had uſually communicated with Syracuſe. 
Through him the Syracuſans were told that the 
Athenian camp was negligently guarded ; that 
many, both officers and private ſoldiers, com- 
monly ſlept in the town; that if the Syracuſans 
8 with their whole force would attack at day- 
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8 CHAP, break, their friends in Catana would riſe, and 
24 they could not fail of ſucceſs. A day was ap- 
Novem- pointed for the attempt, which was accordingly 
Thucyd, made, Nicias and Lamachus, meanwhile, ac- 


1. 6.6.65. curately informed of every circumſtance, im- 


barking in the night all their Grecian forces, 


with ſome auxiliary Sicels, ſailed for Syracuſe; 


and debarking totally unoppoſed, they ſeized a 


fituation opportune for operation againſt the 


city and for communication with their fleet, 


and at the ſame time ſecure againſt the Syracu- 


ſan horſe: on one ſide it was defended by walls, 
houſes, trees, and a pool of water; on the 
other by precipices ;-and felled trees, arranged 


from the camp to the ſea and to the village of 


Daſcon, gave ſecurity to the naval ſtation : 
works were haſtily thrown up where the ground 
was leſs ſtrong by nature or accident, and the 
bridge over the Anapus was broken. 


The firſt intelligence of this movement filled 


the Syracuſans with equal alarm and ſurprize. 


They haſtily returned to Syracuſe, looked at 


the Athenian camp, and finding it too ſtrong to 
be attacked, incamped themſelves for the night. 
Next morning, the generals, little experienced, 


and the people, little practiſed, in military diſ- 
_ cipline, all imagined that to aſſault, not to be 


aſſaulted, would be theirs, and many went into 
the town, which was near. Meanwhile the 


5 Athenian generals, having ground now before | 


them on which the enemy's horſe would not be 
formidable, grew out of their camp in order of 


battle. ü 


r , y $5 / TC 


"© 


"ny 


Their horſe, however, tho unable to take any 


plan of operation, On the morrow after the Thucyd.\ 


plication from the vanquiſhed, reſtored the Jn q 
_ enemy's dead, to the number of only two hun- 


their forces, and returned to Catana. This 


conſequences. It reſtored the ſullied reputation 


great deficiency of the armament. It was there- 


greateſt force of horſe that could by any means 
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battle, The Syracuſans then alſo haſtily form- ser. 


ed; and, however deficient in diſcipline and Duh mw 
ſkill, Thucydides bears them teſtimony that 


they were not deficient in courage or in patrio= 


tic zeal. A ſharp action inſued : but a thun- 
derſtorm, with heavy rain, alarmed and diſturb. 

ed the more inexperienced ſoldiers, and the Sy- 
racuſan infantry at length everywhere gave way. . 


conſiderable part in the battle, protected their 
flight, ſo that little execution was done in pur- | 
vh and they retired within the city-walls, th 
his expedition appears to have been in itſelf | 5 
very ably conducted by the Athenian generals, 1 28 
but it was little connected with any extenſive Es [ 


battle, having, in conſequence of the uſual ap- .* © 71. 


dred and ſixty, they reimbarked the whole of 
flaſh of victory, however, had its advantageous 


of the Athenian arms, confirmed the allies, and 
opened means for farther negotiation within 
Sicily: it aſſiſted moreover to ſave; if not to 
gain credit at home, and tended to prepare the 
Athenian people for receiving more favorably. 
any application for ſupplies and reinforcement. 
The want of cavalry had been experienced as the 


foredetermined to collect, during the winter, the 


be 
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An obtained within the iland, and alſo to apply 


for a body from home. A large ſupply of mo- 


ney was moreover indiſpenſable; and it behov- 


ed the generals to exert themſelves, in ſolicita- 
tion among allies, in rapine againſt enemies, 


that they might ſpare the Athenian treaſury; 


upon which, nevertheleſs, ſome demand was 
unavoidable. The. ſiege of Syracuſe. was re- 


ſolved upon for the firſt object of the inſuing 


campaign: for the interval, the fleet was laid 
up, and the army diſpoſed in quarters, at Naxus 
and Cataus. 

Meanwhile ameng the . thomuchun- 
00 aroſe from the late event, which ſo diſap- 


3 the opinion fondly entertained of their 


ſuperiority to the Athenians, yet the misfortune 
was not without ſalutary conſequences. The 
depreſſion of the public mind impoſed filence 
upon faction; repreſſed forward ignorance, and 
gave ſcope for abilities and patriotiſm to come 
forward. The general aſſembly met, and the 


people liſtened with anxious attention while 


Hermocrates ſon of Hermon ſpoke. Their 


ite defeat,” he faid, was no cauſe for dejec- 
t tion ſuch as he ſaw prevailing. Meer people, 


© as they comparatively were, and not formed 


 * ſoldiers, it was much for them to have ſhown 
© themſelves ſo nearly equal to ſelect troops, of 
the firſt reputation in Greece. Beſides, the 


© very circumſtances of the action pointed out 


the means of future ſucceſs. It was not in 


ſtrength, but in order and diſcipline; not in 
4 e but in N of ne and ſub- 


c ordina- 


* 
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ordination, that they were inferior. The 111 
«© teration neceſſary was. obvious; the chief 
t commanders ſhould be few, but they ſhould be 
experienced; they ſhould be truſtworthy, and 


: * 
2 3 
1 


ECT: 


© they ſhould be truſted. The winter ſhould - 
© then be diligently employed in improving dif. 


_ Tipline; the force of heavy-armed ſhould be 


t increaſed, by giving arms at the public ex- 
r pence to the poor but able-bodied citizens. 


Courage and confidence,” he continued, will 
of courſe revive, with improved ſyſtem, im- 


* proved ſkill, and increaſed force; and, in 
* ſpring, I doubt not but we may meet the 


5 "Ry upon equal terms,” 


It were indeed difficult to imagine ark 


more inconvenient; or more adverſe to effectual 


exertion, than the ſyſtem of military command 


| Which democratical jealouſy; inforced by fre- 


quent ſedition, had eſtabliſhed at Syracuſe. 
The ſupreme military authority was divided 
among no leſs than fifteen officers ; and even 


this numerous board, if the term may be allow- £ 
ed, was, upon all momentous occaſions, to take 


its orders from the people. But the preſent 


alarm, and the preſſure of evident neceſſity, 
- gave force to the advice of Hermocrates. The 
command in chief was committed to Hermo- 
crates himſelf, with only, two collegues, and 
they were veſted with diſcretionary powers, 
Meaſures equally vigorous and judicious imme- 
diately followed. The great object, for a town 
expec ing a ſiege, was to obviate contravallation. 


On the ſide ee of che quarters called Te- Thucyd, 


21 4 > 0 
EY! menites, 
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CHAP. menites and. Epipolz; ; the new generals extend- 
„ od the fortifications of the city; and they occu- 
pied with garriſons two critical poſts in the 
neighbourhood, the precinct of the temple of 
Olympieium, to the ſouthward of the city on 
the farther bank of the river Anapus, and a 
fort named Megara. Having thus provided for 
immediate ſecurity, they extended their views. 

A watchful eye was kept upon the negotiations 


of the Athenians among the Sicilian ſtates; | 

and information being received that the whole p 

Athenian armament was aſſembled, for the re- 

mainder of the winter, at Naxus, an expedition + 

was made, apparently more with a view to re- p 

vive the drooping ſpirits of the People, than 6 

with the expectation of any other important ad- x 

** vantage, to deſtroy the huts, which the Athenians h 
bo” lad left ſtanding, on the e chey had quitt 
mar Catan. 1 t 1 

; Among the cities in alliance with gene E 
: the fidelity of Camarina, not the leaſt powerful d 
among them, was; the moſt doubted. Tho a A 

Thucyd. Dorian people, the Camarinæans had been from by 

L 6. c. 28. of old adverſe: they were the only Sicilian I Fi 
Dorians who had conſtantly ' refuſed to put by 

' themſelves under the degrading and oppreſſive _ 

protection of the Syracuſan commonwealth. To „ 

ſtrengthen themſelves in independency, while 

Laches commanded the Athenian forces in Si- « ; 

. cily, they had ingaged in alliance with Athens; e |] 
but by the general peace among the Sicilian c 1 
AP cities, which Hermocrates had procured, with. |} « 


out eee the Aenne alliance, they be- © 
| came 
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came e allies alſo to Syracuſe. - When the arma- 
ment under Nicias arrived in Sicily, the Syra- 
cuſan government required aſſiſtance from Ca- 


marina; and, the dilatory conduct of the Athe- 


tempt, the Camarinæans, fearful of the reſent- 


ment of a powerful neighbour, ſent a body of 


77 
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* * 
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nian generals bringing their force into con- 


auxiliary horſe. The late demonſtration of the 


ſuperiority of the Athenian arms would be likely 


to make a change in ſenciment at Camarina, 


not favorable to the Syracuſan intereſt; and it 


was known that the Athenian generals were 
actually carrying on negotiation there. To 


counterwork this, and win the Camarinæans to 
the Syracuſan cauſe, Hermocrates thought im- 
portant enough to require that he ſhould go 


himſelf at the head of an embaſſy to Camarina. 


Ass far as the connection with Athens only 
was to be diſſuaded, the buſineſs undertaken by 
Hermocrates was eaſy. The notorious con- 


duct, and even the avowed principles of the 


Athenian government were ſuch as could not 


but give alarm, wherever the Athenian power 

could be extended. Being admitted to audience 

by the Camarinæan people, Hermocrates juſtly Thueyd. 
urged, that the reſtoration of the Leontines, k 5: c. 26. 


in the invaſion of Sicily, was a ſhallow pre- 
© tence. | The Leontines indeed were Ionians, 
© kinſmen of the Athenians ; but what were 
* the: Euboic Chalcidians, the very people from 
* whom the Leontines derived their immediate 
5 - 03 ? — kinſmen of the Athenians, 


RY 


© hey 


© which the Athenians held out as their object was 


. 
A contin ke —— 2 A R el iu ear en eros Br ne et art ere — — 


TOY e his were held in ſtrict ſubjection and den ed 
— , © the uſe of arms *. Protection to the ſemibar- 
= "© barian Egeſtans could; ſilt leſs than the re- 
_ © ſtoration of the Leontines, be the real motive 
for ſending ſo expenſi ve an armament fo far. 
It was in ſhort not dubious that the ſubjuga- 


_ vious danger 
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© tion equally of all the Sicilians was the object 


of Athenian ambition.“ So far the arguments 
of Hermocrates were unanſwerable. But when 


he was to juſtify the paſt conduct of Syracuſe, 


and perſuade the Camarinæans to aſſiſt the Sy- 


racuſan cauſe, whatever fear the power of 
Athens might excite, the nearer and more ob- 
preponderated, of ſervitude to a 
people of their own iland, their fellow-colo- 


niſts; a ſervitude probably more ſevere, and 
certainly more grating. All therefore that could 
be obtained by ſolicitation or remonſtrance, 


urged with all the ability and er by the 


5 raſpectable character of Hermocrates, was a de- 


elaration, * that, being ingaged in alliance with 


both Athens and Syracuſe, the Camarinzans 
could take no part, conſiſtently with 1 
- © oaths, but that of an exact neutrality.” 


While the Syracuſan leaders were thus FEY 


35; lous, tho not always ſucceſsful, in negotiation 
Within Sicily, they directed their attention alſo 


to thaſe ſtates in Greece itſelf, in which they 
might reaſonably expect a diſpoſition. friendly 


to themſelves, and were ſure of a diſpoſition hoſ- 
dle co een e was _ felt to So- 
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ind the parent ſtate of Syracuſe. The lead- SECT.” 
ing men there were found warmly difpofed to 2 — 
the Syracufan cauſe. Miniſters were immedi- 
ately appointed, on the part of the Corinthian 
commonwealth, to accompany the Syracuſan 


' miniſters to Lacedzmon, to aſſiſt in rouſing 
the uſually ſluggiſh counſels of that ſtate. On 


their arrival, they found the ephors and other . 
men in power very ready to incourage by 


words, or aſſiſt by negotiation, but back ward 
to give that more efficacious aſſiſtance which 


the neceſſities of Syracuſe were likely to require. 

But an Athenian was now become the moſt 
formidable foe to Athens. Alcibiades had paſ- = 
ſed in a merchant-ſhip, from the Thurian ter- Vines: pes 
ritory to the Eleian port of Cyllene, whence , hag 2 
he proceeded to Argos, where his intereſt, as 
we have ſeen, had been powerful. The eſta- c. 17- 2 
bliſhmenrt of his credit now with the democra- * 
tical party there, would afford the faireſt ground 


for its reſtoration with the democratical party 


in Athens; but the diligence of his opponents 
diſappointed him. They procured a decree of 
the Athenian people for his baniſhment from 
Greece, and the miſſion of miniſters to Argos 
to demand his perſon. He had hitherto hefi- 
tated to accept an invitation from Lacedæ- 
mon. A party there favored him: his con- 


nection by the claim of hereditary hoſpitality 


with the republic, and his ſervices to many 
individuals when priſoners in Athens, would Thucys, | 
recommend him. But he feared the body of the ee 


| people, who might be * to recollect, with no 


* ftiendly 
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Beal mind; the evils. which had been ſuffer- | 


ed, and the greater evils apprehendedand'y 
ed, from the war excited in Peloponneſus by 


his ambition and his talents and influence; and 


he feared not leſs the prejudice, which could 
ſcarcely fail to be entertained againſt him, on 


account of his conſtant connection with the 


democratical, and oppoſition to the oligarchal 
intereſt in his own country. The leading men, 
however, in general, even thoſe otherwiſe leſs 
well diſpoſed: to him, aware that he was capa- 
- ble of being no leſs a uſeful friend than a per- 
nicious enemy, were in the moment willing to 
forget every objection to him. He judged it 
unſafe to remain longer in Argos; he was there- 
fore ready to go wherever circumſtances might 
afford any proſpect: of advantage, and, a ſafe 
r being ſent to him, he went to Sparta. 
On his arrival he found a general diſpoſition 
in his favor, rather ſuch as he might have wiſh- 
ed than ſuch as could reaſonably be expected. 
The ſenate aſſembled, and the people being 
| ſummoned, to give him audience, all liſtened 


with anxious attention while he communicated 


information and advice. The views of con- 
© queſt entertained at Athens,” he ſaid, were 


© extenſive. It was propoſed firſt. to reduce 


- 


© all Sicily; then the. Grecian poſſeſſions in 
Italy. With the inexhauſtible ſupply of ſhip- 
timber which Italy afforded, it was intended 
© ſo: to. increaſe the fleet, that the conqueſt of 


7s Carthage might be undertaken. „Spain and 


8 AL the weſtern. e of the Mediterranean 
os would 


RE 
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c would then be open; whence mercenary troops 33 „ 
might be obtained, in any numbers, and the — 


view appear, I, who have long meditated 
it upon them, who know the reſources of 
— Athens, who have ſeen the deficiencies of 
it a the ill-conftituted and unconnected common- 
fe *« wealths againſt which its arms are now direct- 
+ ed, am confident that ſucceſs- is not impoſſi- 
IN © ble. The Sicilian Greeks have little military 
h- BE «diſcipline or ſkill. Syracuſe, having already 
d. * ſuffered a defeat by land, will preſently be 
ng © blockaded by land and fea; and, unaſſiſted, ' 
ed W muſt unavoidably fall. Sicily may then be 
ed WW * conſidered as conquered, and Italy will not 
on- © hold long. Thus not Sicily only, but Pelo- 
ere ponneſus itſelf, is —_ intereſted in the 
uce event.“! 
in Having by this wesen 0 fulficiently' 
1P- WU alarmed the Lacedzmonians, he proceeded to 
ded inform them how the threatened danger might 
t of be averted. A fleet,” he ſaid, © you have not, 
and. equal to oppoſe the Athenian; but troops may 
nean be ſent to Sicily, making, them work their 
ould F * „ G | © own 


_ © beſt of their kind. Theſe would be employed 


© againſt Peloponneſus by land, while the fleet 


1 blockade it by ſea; and thus it was 


propoſed to cofnplete the ſubjugation of 
Greece. The conquered countries, it was ex- 
« pected, each as it was reduced, would furniſh 
« ſupplies for farther conqueſt, ans bur- 
thening Athens. 


© And however wild and viſionary,” cortical Thueyd. 
0 Alcibiades, theſe vaſt projects may on fiſt ! 6 C 91. 
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| tm would moſt contribute to the down- 


his character's fake, however e by 
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„on paſſage, in | 
with the Sicilians, a competent force of regu- 


e lar heavy- armed. But, what I hold of more 
importance than any troops you can ſend, let 


© a Spartan general go to Sicily; who may eſta- 
« bliſh diſcipline among the Sicilians already 


firm in the cauſe, and whoſe authority may 
bring over, and hold united under one com- 
5 mand, thoſe not diſpoſed to obey the Syracu- 


« ſans. Thus, more than by any other meaſure, 
© your. decided friends will be incouraged, and 


<thoſe dubiouſly. affected will be confirmed in 


* your intereſt. || 
But it will be ane. for the i r 


c ment of the Syratuſans and the diſtraction of 


© the. Athenians, without reſerve to begin hoſti- 


' * lities in Greece. Nothing can be ſo efficacious, 


and nothing the Athenians ſo much dread, as 
* your occupying and fortifying a poſt within 


Attica; and for this purpoſe the town of De- 


© celeia 1 is to be preferred. Thus their country 
will no longer be theirs but yours; no reve- 


nnue will accrue to them from it; even that 
from the filver-mines of Laureium may be 
ſtopped: but, what is ſtill more important, 
n nothing will equally ſuperinduce the revolt of 
© thoſe diſtant poſſeſſions whence their principal 
revenue is derived, as the me . er 


are preſſed at home.. 
After having thus dead and api 


fal of his country, Alcibiades thought, for 


. 


ſufficient number to form, | 


that country, ſome apology neceſſary for ſuch 


1 ger my country, which is governed by a ſet - 
of men who have ſo injuriouſly driven me 


perſuading war againſt my country; but ra- ; : = 1 


that country to its due government within 


_ © cian republics. I account him a true patriot, 


of his country, does his utmoſt to reſtorre 


75 therefore that there is no danger, no hardſhip, 
vhich Jam not ready to undergo in your ſer- - 


$ tyrannicab power now uſurped by Athens, 

and reſtoring Greece to that happy os | | 
in which you, by common conſent, and not | 35 
by violence, preſided over it.. 5 


tionably able to give concerning every eireum- 
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conduct. I hold that, he ſaid, * no lon- bre, 1 


from it. Nor ought I to be confidered as 


ther as endevoring to reſtore myſelf to the 
c country which was once mine, and to reſtore 


— 
— 


© itſelf, and its juſt ſituation among the Gre- 5 


234 . » 
3 : 
e , EPL tn 


© not who, being unjuſtly expelled, reſts in 
< baniſhment, but who, ſtill animated by love 


© himſelf, Upon you, Lacedæmonians, I de- 3 
pend for the greateſt benefits, to my country 2 
not leſs than myſelf. You may truſt me | 


1 * 
x 
CO NN ODE ee 


2 8 and that I ſhall have every ſatisfaction 
in coõperating with you, to pull down the 


Ihe eloquence of Alcibiades, his dies, but Thucyd. | 
Rill: -more the expectation of advantage from the * 85 c. 93+ 
important information which he was unqueſ- | 


ſtance of Athenian affairs, decided the Lace- 
dæmonians, and it was reſolved to aſſiſt Syra- 
cuſe, N renew "the: war wagh Athions, | 
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Ee SECTION | v. 


"Meafu res 90 the Beete to RW Syracuſe 
Meaſures of the Athenian armament in Sicily: 
Reinforcement to the Athenian armament. in Si- 
.cily': Siege of Syracuſe : Capitylation propoſed: , 

Arrival of Gylippus and Pythen to the relief of 

Syracuſe. Official letter 1 Nicias to the Aber 


HM nian ee | 


es oe THE bie for war 0 taken at 1 
dcemon, the buſineſs of Sicily required the firſt 
- attention. To command the force to be em- 
1 hucyd. ployed there, Gylippus was appointed ; ſon of 
, Cleindridas, who had been baniſhed, when tu- 
Ch. 13. ſ. tor to the young king Pleiſtoanax, for miſcon- 
Ficken duct in a former war with Athens, and on ſuſ- 
paicion of taking bribes from Pericles. Gylip- 
pus was directed to conſult with the leading 
men of Corinth and Syracuſe about the f̃eadieſt 
and beſt means for tranſporting troops to Si- 
cCily; but thoſe troops were to be collected as 
they might among the allied ſtates, Lacedæmon b 
flurniſhing none. A man, however, more qua- ti 
lified than Gylippus for the buſineſs committed it 
to him, could. hardly have been ſelected ; and, 


a 
ſparing as Lacedæmon was of troops and tre- N 
Tory the authority and influence with which ok 


yas largely veſted, were, as we find by their | pc 
"0 = .of extraordinary POwer. : Ordering : ſu 
two Corinthian tritemes to ee 1 imme to 


gatiwd „ diately 


— 


— 


* diately at Aſins, he urged: the n prepara- er. 
tion of the reſt of the force to be een CE 
under his command. | 


ed vigor in the Lacedæmonian councils ; but P. W. 18. 


parts of Greece and particularly in. Laconia, _ 


| mediately retreated, and the expedition was LL 
given up. Such conduct incouraged and invit- 1 


eſteemed a large Ae well ee the en- 
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The reſolution taken for renewing war . KC 


Athens: might give to expect ſome reſtor- o 


Thucyd. 


the firſt operations of the Lacedzmonian arms |, 6. 0. 96 


indicated none. In ſpring the force of Laco- 
nia was aſſembled, and marched againſt the. 
Argian territory. + On its arrival at Cleonæ, an 
earthquake, a common circumſtance in moſt 


without doing any conſiderable miſchief, threw 
all into conſternation: ſuperſtition ſaw in it | 
the anger of the gods declared; the army im- 5 


ed the Argians to revenge. Entering the La- 
cedzmonian territory of Thyreatis, they col- 
lected plunder that ſold for twenty-five 5 
about ſix thouſand pounds ſterling, which was 


terpriæe. ; 

A conſpiracy, which about the Tame time Thucyd. 
broke out in the little city of Theſpiz in Bo. * 
tia, requires mention, as it tends to illuſtrate the 
ſtate of Greece. The democratical party rofe 
againſt their oligarchal magiſtrates; the Athe- 
nians marched a body, of troops to fupport 
them, The inſurgents were nevertheleſs over- 
powered ; ſome were apprehended (what they 
ſuffered we are not informed by and the reſt fled. 
to Athens, e 


— 
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* 
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. ens During winter, the Athenian” generals in 
1 5 PEE Ar i Sicily had not neglected fuch meaſures, for pro- 
_ va moting their buſineſs, as the ſeaſon would per- 
mit. Soon after diſpoſing their troops in quar- 
Thug, ters they marched with their whole force to 
hs Meſſena, in hope of gaining that city, through 
intelligence long maintained with a party there: 

=_ but Alcibiades, Who, before his flight, had been 
pp to* the negotiation, gave warning of the 
. . The Athenian armament therefore, 
9 after ſuffering i in a winter camp for thitteen. 
days, was _ obliged to return, without effecting 


* d 


pere ſeized by their opponents, condemned: as 

1 3 traitors, and executed. | 

| 5 5 Some negotiations among the Sicel kee bad 

1 amore fortunate iſſue. Thoſe of the plains, in- 

—_— 5 . deed, habituated to ſub; jection under the 2 
—_ racuſan government, al ready objects of Syra- 


1 | fuaded to revolt: but the midland mountain- 
*—= — who had always preſerved independency, 
= TR and confidered the Syracufans as their natural 


Wil | _ cauſe,” Moſt of them readily furniſhed provi- 
=_ 1 and fome even paid contributions in 


ho were found adverſe, and relieved fome 


ſtraint i in which they had been held 85 Selen 
e th 


» 
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5 anything, but the deſtruction of ſome of the 
bo Principal Meſſenians of their own party, who 


cuſan reſentment, could few of them be per- 


| enemies, were prediſpoſed to the Athenian 


money. A ſmall force brought to terms a few 


E:- . | others, more favorably inclined, from the re- 
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Toward the approach of ſpring the whole 
Aiken armament moved from Naxus to Ca- 
tana, to be nearer its principal object; and 


9 


5 negotiation was extended as far as Tuſcany and 


Carthage. Overtures had been received from 
Tuſcany, yet the reſult ſeems to have been lit- 
tle important, and it does not appear that the 


_ negotiation with Carthage produced anything. 


The generals however ſucceeded in collecting, 

within Sicily, horſes for a_ body of cavalry. 

Iron, bricks, and other materials, neceſſary for 

the propoſed contravallation, were prepared, 

and every diſpoſition was mage for undertaking | 

the fiege of Syracuſe. _ | 
Early in ſpring ths army arched}; The N . 

lands of Megara, which, fince the depopula- 414- 


| tion of the city by Gelon, had been Syracuſan Thucyd. 


property, were ravaged. An attempt upon a 5 6. 94 
fort held by a Syracuſan garriſon failed: but 
.the vale of the river Tereas was plundered un- 


.oppoſed, the ſtanding corn burnt, and, a ſmall 


body of Syracuſans interfering to check the 


ravage, ſome: were killed, the reft fled. For 


"this little ſucceſs a trophy was erected, and the 
army returned to Catana. Having allowed * 
their troops a ſhort time for refreſhment, the 
generals moved again, gained the Sicel town of 
Centoripa. by capitulation, and burnt the corn 

of the adverſe Sicel tribes of Ineſſa and Hybla. 
Returning then to Catana, they found the 
ſupplies and reinforcements from Athens arriv- 
ed; for the paſſion of the Athenian people for 
conqueſt in Sicily had not abated; the' applica- 


Nt tion 


2 1s g 


- Thucyd. 
1. 6. c. 96. 
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d. tion of the generals had met with favor far be- 
25 ; - 290% their expectationʒ and all their; requeſts 
Vvere granted without demur. No addition of 


infantry had been deſired: there were ſent two 
hundred and fifty horſe - ſoldiers, with com- 
plete accoutrements, but without horſes : three 


a hundred talents in ſil ver, amounting to about 


ſeyenty five thouſand. pounds ſterling; and 
ſtores of all neceſſary kinds in abundance. 

The generals reſolved then immediately to 
lay ſiege to Syracuſe. Nature, art, and a nu- 


merous population concurred to make Syracuſe 

| ſtrong; and to reduce a place of but moderate 

ſtrength, we have ſeen, in the art of attack of 

; thar age, a a. contravallation . always . neceſſary. 
7 Here, two difficulties oppoſed ; the extent of the 


town, and the form of a hill, over the ſkirt of 
which a ſuburb extended. The hill, ſloping 


toward the town, was precipitous toward the 
country; and the ſuburb, from its ſituation, 
overlooking the town, was called Epipolæ . 


The Syracuſan generals were apprized of the 


intention of the enemy; they were not unin- 
5 formed of the uſual mode of conducting ſieges; 
| and they were aware how important it would be 
to occupy the hill of Epipolæ. But they were 
new in command; diſcipline remained yet to 


be eſtabliſhed among their troops; and, till 


danger became preſſing, notwithſtanding. the 
a conferring on them diſcretionary power, 
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s among thoſe who, by a imple vote, 
might take away the power they had given. 
Not therefore till it was known that the Athe 
nians had collected a conſiderable body of ca- 


valry, and were already prepared to march for 


Syracuſe, Hermocrates and his collegues ven- 
tured to take meaſures for appointing güards 


and diſtributing duty. At daybreak they led 


all the Syracuſan citizens, within the age för 


ſervice, into a meadow on the bank of the Ana- 


pus. After a review of arms, they appointed 


_ ſelect body of ſeven hundred men to be ſta- 


tioned in Epipolæ, as a kind of picket- guard to 
give aſſiſtance wherever danger might preſs, but 
to be particularly a protection for that very im- 
portant poſt. An Andrian refugee, named Dio- 
milus, verſed; as a ſubject of Athens, in the 
Athenian diſcipline, was appointed to the com- 


aver!” 


mand of the body ſelected for ſo critical a ſer- - 


vice; a circumſtance ſtrongly indicating how 
en e the Syracuſan generals were of the in- 


ferior ſkill and experience of their own officers. 


On the very night preceding theſe meaſures 
ef the Syracuſans, the Athenian generals, im- 
barking their whole army, had paſſed, undiſco- 


Thucyd. 
1.6. c. 97. 


vered, to a place near Syracuſe, called Leon, 5 


where a body of infantry was haſtily debarked, 


than a mile diſtant, and by a paſs called Eurye- 


which proceeded immediately to Epipole, leſs 


lus, mounted'the hill unoppoſed. Information I 
of this ſurprize being next morning carried to 


the Syracuſans, occupied i in the meadow of the 


* at the diſtanee of three miles, excited 
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CHAP. great confternation,« Courage however did not 
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fail them. With much zeal, but much difor- 
der, all haſtened to repel the invaders. A fierce 
_ conflict inſued: but tumultuous valor was lit- 
- tle! efficacious apainſt ſteddy diſcipline. The 
Syracufans were compelled to retreat with the 
loſs of three hundred heavy-armed, among 
whom fell Diomilus, the newly appointed com- 
mander of the ſelect band. The near refuge 
: of their walls prevented great flaughter. . 
Next morning the Athenians: drew out into 
| the plain to offer battle: but the temper of the 
Sy racuſan people, chaſtiſed by the event of the 
preceding day, no longer diſpoſed them to put 
violence upon the prudence of their generals, 
and they did not ſtir. The Athenians, return 
ing to Epipolæ, applied themſelves to conſtruct 
a fort at Labdalum, among the higheſt preci- 
Pices, as a eitidel, in which to ee their 
= Wo, 3 cheſt and other valuables **. While 
thus employed they were joined by three hun- 
dred Egeſtans, and one hundred; Naxian and 
5 Sicel cavalry; and, the Athenian troopers being 
mounted, the cavalry of the army all together, 
excluſi ve of the horſe-bowmen, were now ſix 
hundred and fifty. The fort being quickly 
completed, the army deſcended into the plain, 
and the work of contravallation 1 was: 5 immedi. 
| ately begun. , Abe 
Fyracuſe was built erden b ies of the 
= oy n dhe Man e a ws 5, Froghan 
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por 10 it nearly incloſed a third,” called the er. 
little, or the Ortygian port, which was ſepa 
128807 from the great port only by the little 
iland of Ortygia, the fite of the original city. 
On the inland ſide of the town roſe the hill of 


Epipolæ ' It was the buſineſs of the Athe- 


nians to carry . works of contravallation | 


1 The fite of 'Sreacuſe is thus deſcribed by a W de e | 


veller: The antient city of Syracuſe was of a triangular form, 
© and conſiſted of five parts or towns; Ortygia, or the iland ; 


6 Achradina, that faced the ſea; Tyche, joined to Achradina 
on the caſt; Neapolis, which lay along the fide of the great 


© port; and, at the weſtern extremity, Epipolæ. Some lofty 


- © rocks, crowned with ramparts, formed a ſtrong defence. all | 


« around, except in Neapolis, where the walls croſſed the low 
grounds. The circuit, according to Strabo, amounted to a 


hundred and eight ſtadia, twenty-two Engliſh miles and a 

half; an account I once ſuſpected of exaggeration; but after 
4 ſpending two days in tracing the ruins, and making reaſonable 
_ © allowances for incroachments of the ſea, I was convinced of 


© the exactneſs of the meaſurement. e h travels f in the 


Two Sicilies, p. 327, v. 2 . 
It will be obſerved that this writer 1 of Syracuſe 405 it 
had acquired its greateſt extent, ſome time after the age of the 
Peloponneſian war. His account of the extenſive circle of proſ- 


pect from the ſummit of Euryelus may deſerve notice here: 


0 Toward the north, he ſays, © the eye wanders over vaſt 
£6 plains along a line of coaſt, to the foot ef Etna, whoſe mighty 
cone ſhuts up the horizon with unſpeakable-majeſty. The 


+ mountains of Italy riſe like clouds, on each ſide of it. South. 
© ward the city of Syracuſe, now reduced to its original ſpot, 

Ortygia, once an iland, but now a peninſula, ſtill, containing 
6eighteen thouſand inhabitants, ſeems to float on the boſom of 


the waters, guarding the entrance of its nable harbour. The 
8 * Plemmyrian peninſula locks it on the oppoſite ſhore, beyond 
7 FM which an expanſe of ſea is ſeen, ſtretching away. to Cape Paſ- 
' 6 ſaro. The hills of Noto bound the view to the ſouthward, 
9 and the foreground is every where an expanſe of rich level - 
| 1 plains, thickly planted, and watered by the winding: ſtream of 
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gem Epipolæ to the ſea on: each fide; to the 

| -, Trogilian port on the north, to the great port 
on the ſouth. They began on the northern 
fide, and through their ſuperior practice and 

3 5 \ kill, every Poſſible preparation having been 

mam⸗aade during winter, the buſineſs advanced ſo 

rapidly as to aſtoniſh not lefs than it alarmed bp. 
the Syracuſans. At a loſs for meaſures to op- 
poſe to it, their generals reſol ved to venture a 
battle rather than quietly permit the proſecu- 
tion of works, which threatened, in their com- 
pletion, thè inevitable capture of the city. 
They accordingly led out their forces; but, in 
approaching the enemy, their order of battle 
became deranged, and deficient diſcipline among 
+ the troops | baffled: their endeavors to reſtore it. 
| © They had the prudence immediately to command 
haſty retreat, and were fortunate enough, under 
the protection of their horſe; to get within apo 
5 walls again with little loſs. OS; 
This check was ſalutary to the Serie urs, 

f as it tended to repreſs that intemperate ardor, 
which very inconveniently interfered with the 
authority of the generals; and the genius of 
Hermocrates ſoon led him to the meaſures moſt 

proper in the exiſting circumſtances. The 
Athenian works would be effectual only if 
the contravallation were completed. They 
were yet confined to the northern ſide of the 
town : on the ſouthern ſide therefore, between 
Thucyd. Epipolæ and the great port, Hermocrates car- 
N ried out a work from the town- wall, cutting 
| 1 ia line of the enemy's contravalle- 
| TE tion. 
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out diſturbance : a guard was placed i in it, and 
the reſt of the forces withdrew into the city. 


yet Hermocrates had not yet been able to eſta- 
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tion. He expected that his work would be ina rg. 
„ and perhaps deſtroyed ; but even 45 
thus he foreſaw a conſiderable advantage from 


it. If the enemy aſſailed it with the whole of . 
their forces, he would retire, and he had his 


end in the interruption of their works; if with 
a part, he would oppoſe with his whole force, 
and ſo. would probably be ſuperior. The Athe- 


nian generals however knew their buſineſs: 


they permitted him to complete his work with- Thueyd. 
I, C. 100. 


Tho circumſtances had occurred powerfully to 
repreſs forward raſhneſs among the Syracuſans, 


* 


bliſh due ſubordination among thoſe who, hav- 


ing choſen him their commander, retained ne- 
vertheleſs, by the conſtitution of Syracuſe, le- 
gal power ſtill to command him. . The Athe- 
nians, from the heights of Epipolæ, obſerved. 


- the diſorderly negligence of the Syracuſan 


guard ; and, in the heat of mid-day, when part 
were ſtrayed into the city, and the reſt moſtly 
repoſing in their huts, a choſen detachment, ſup- 
ported by a ſtrong body, affaulted the fort, 
while the reſt of the army diſtracted the enemy's 


attention. by a falſe attack in another quarter. 
The guard of the fort immediately fled. The 


Athenians and Argians purſuing, entered that 
of Syracuſe called Temenites. They 


were however, quickly. overpowered, and com nnn 


pelled to retire out of the city with ſome lo; 


bk they, Aemoliſhed.ghe counterwork, carried 


off 
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HAP. of 87 of the 3 and, in claim of: victory, 


. erected their trop 


Trac. On the very next morning b ale We the 


e eke on the ſouthern ſide, from Epi- 


polæ toward the great port. The Syracuſans, | 

_ urged by their evidently growing danger, not- 
muithſtanding their late ill ſucceſs, began a freſh 
cCounterwork, acroſs a marſh lying between the 


town and the river Anapus, and nearer: the ſea 


than their former work. The Athenian: gene- 


rals, upon this, ordered their fleet from Thap- 
ſus, where it had hitherto lain, into the great 
harbour. Nicias was at this time confined by 


illneſs. - Under the command of Lamachus, 


7 therefore, the Athenian forces iſſued at day- 


a acroſs. the ſoft ground of the marſh upon planks, 
ſtormed the new work of the. Syracuſans, and 
routed the forces which came out of the town 

for its protection. The right of thoſe. forces 

X eaſily reached the town again; but the left 
maade for a bridge over the Anapus. The Athe- 
nians endeavored to intercept them; but the 

s Syracuſan horſe, of which the greater part was 

in that wing, facing about unexpectedly, charg- 

ed the more advanced of the Athenian troops, 
repulſed them, and ſpred confuſion through 


their right wing. Lamachus, who was in the 


left, going, attended by a ſmall body of bow- 
mien, to reſtore order in the right, and i impru- 
dently paſſing a deep ditch, cut off from aſſiſ- 


tance, was overpowered and killed, with five 


or ſix of thoſe about him. "The Athenian left 
25 | however 


break from Epipole, and making their way 


My te knw . GOL, 


. HISTORY | or GREECE: 


however approaching, the Syracuſans retreated | 
-again . 0 but carried off with them the 


body of the Athenian general, and crofling the | 


river, were there ſecure. The momentary ſuc- Thucyd. 


ceſs. of their comrades, meanwhile, incouraging 
the Syracuſans who had fled into the city, their 
leaders concei ved the bold idea of aſſaulting 
Epipole, which they rightly judged would, 
upon the preſent occaſion, be leſt with a ſmall 
guard. Accordingly they took and demoliſhed 


an outwork, and might have taken the whole, 
ſo weak was it left, but for the orders judi- 


oiouſly given by Nicias to the numerous ſlaves 


1.6. c. 102. 


attending the army, to ſet fire to the wood, not 


ſparing the machines, which lay before the wall. 


A flame was thus quickly raiſed, which checked 


_ the aſſailants; and, the Athenian army haſtening 
to the relief of their principal poſt, while their 

fleet was ſeen entering the great harbour, the. 
rr en retreated within their walls. 


All hope of intercepting the contravallation, ©. 103 


or by any means preventing its completion, was 


now given up by the beſieged; and deſpon- 
ceney, and its conſequence, diſcord, began to 


gain among them. This became quickly known 


among the neighbouring ſtates; and a general 
diſpoſition to abandon the Syracuſans, and to 


fear and flatter the Athenians, followed. This 


temper ſpred as far as the Italian cities: ap- 


prehenſions aroſe that their refuſal to furniſh 


ſupplies might draw on them the vengeance of 
the conquering commonwealth ;. and ſupplies 


| flowed to * Athenian armament from all 
quarters 8. 


— > of 
KY 
T. 
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3 HISTORY or ckERC E. 
CHAP. quarters. Thoſe of the-Sicel tribes alſo, avho 


= — had before ſuperciliouſly rejected invitation 
from the Athenians, now ſolicited their alli- 
ance; and from Tuſcany three penteconters 
joined the fleet. Meanwhile the Syracuſan 
multitude, impotent againſt their enemies, ven- 
ted their diſcontent againſt their generals, and 
Hermocrates and his collegues were removed 
from their office. One of them, however, He- 


i 

| 

racleides ( unleſs it was another perſon of the | 

_ fame name) was reſtored, and Eucles and Tel 

„ were aſſociated with him in the command. 

- At the fame time ſuſpicion of treachery between f 

party and party, the univerſal bane of the Gre- ] 

cian commonwealths, eſpecially in adverſe cir- t 

cumſtances, gained ground. The lower people 1 

a were far from being equally apprehenſi ve with 2 

their ſuperiors, of the conſequences of yielding 1 

to the Athenians ; capitulation became the ſub- 1 

ject of frequent debate in the general aſſembly, 0 

and even meſſages paſſed to Nicias on the ſubject: 1 

but the terms propoſed were not ſuch as that I 

cautious ſervant of the Athenian people could th 

ſuppoſe would ſatisfy his greedy maſters. Thus * 

nearly was a great point, and perhaps the moſt Ki 
Important, carried toward realizing the magni- 


- ficent viſions of the ambition of Alcibiades; 
and ſo. near was Nicias to gaining, almoſt I g 
againſt his will, the glory of conqueror of Sy- p. 
racuſe and of Sicily, and adding to the dominion , 
of Athens the greateſt 1 tion ever or made ch 

| * Grecian arms. | | i 
V : Bora a | Gylippus 


F 
PO. 


_m rox 07 hives” 
51 ppus was arrived at Leucas vu 


two Lacediemonian' 957 two' Corinthian' "ſhips, ee. 10e. 


the reſt öf the ſquadron to be furniſhed by Co- 


rinth being not yet ready, when intelligence 
reached him of the ill fituation of Syracuſe, fo 


2 80 rated, that he gave up Sicily for loſt, 
and thought he ſhould do much if he could ſave 
the Italian ſtates to the Peloponneſian confe- 
detaty.” To this object therefore he determined 
to direct his efforts. Taking Pythen, the Co- 


rintniafl admiral, with him i in his ſmall ſqua- 


dfofl, He went firſt to Tarentum ; where, as a 


Laced&monian colony, he was well received. iid, © 
Thurium Diod. 1. 
through family intereſt there; his father, Cle- 1 


andridas, having paſſed his exile at that place, Peric. 4 


He had ſome hopes of gaining 


where he was admitted to the rights of citizen- 
f ©" Means were thus open for attempting 
negotiation ; ; but the Athenian intereſt,” ſup- 
ported by. the preſent reputation of the Athe- 
nian arms, was not to be overborne, and he 
could obtain nothing. In proceeding along 
the coaſt, to try negotiation with other towns, 
a violent ſtorm interrupted his courſe, and, 
having narrowly eſcapes np he returned 
to Tarentum. | 


Some days were necelibey for Nec his! Thucys. 


ſhattered galleys; and then he proceeded wi ih 
Pythen to Locri, from whoſe people, through 
local intereſt always adverſe' to the Athenians, 
they found a favorable reception. There they 
gained the firſt authentic intelligence of the 
real ſtate of things at el They learnt 


7. e. 4. 
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HISTORY OF GREEOF. 


P-r that, tho the circumvallation was really extend- 
— ed from Epipolæ to the ſea on each ſide, and 


ſo, far completed that any attempt upon it, 
without a very ſuperior force, would be raſh, 


yet over the crags themſelves. of Epipolæ ih - 
might. be ae to introduce ee into the | 


LIES» 


ſens, was, unguarded, they ee by: ſea, 
along the northern coaſt of Sicily, to Himera; 


and with the people of that place they ſucceed- 
ed taftheir hopes. Gylippus then immediately. 
ed to lay up his triremes in the port of 


N Hiimera, and march acroſs the country to Sy- 


racuſe with ſuch: force as he could collect. He 


. 1 the Himeræans to ſend with him a 


+ thouſand foot, heavy and light, and a hundred 


511 horſe; and obtaining from them regular armour 


for thoſe of his crews who were unprovided, he 
5 thus; made his Peloponneſian heavy-armed ſeven 
hundred. He depended upon zealous aſſiſtance 
from the Selinuntines, in whoſe cauſe the Syra- 
cuſans had drawn on themſelves the arms of 
Athens ; he had promiſes from Gela; and an 


opening affered for negotiation with ſome of 


the Sicels, through the recent death of a chief 
named Archonidas, whoſe influence principally 


. 20g, daf decided them to the Athenian intereſt. In 


all theſe negotiations the very name of Lace- 
dæmon, as Thucydides aſſures us, powerfully 
ſeconded the activity and abilities of Gylippus. 
The Selinuntines indeed, who beyond others 
ow zeal to the cauſe, . deceived his juſt ex- 


N ſendivg —_ ma "_ * 1 ＋ 
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a cee men. His forew all together, "wile 


attending ſla ves, might be about five thouſand. 


During theſe tranſactions in Sicily, the ſqua- 


dron, aſſembled at Leucas, failed for the Italian 


coaſt, leaving behind Gongylus, one of the Co- 
rinthian commanders, who happened not to be 


ready. This accidental circumſtance had moſt 
important conſequences. Gongylus, as ſoon as 


himſelf and his trireme were prepared, puſhing 


' acroſs the gulf, without making the uſual cir- 
_ cuit of the Italian ſhore, arrived on the Sicilian 


coaſt before the ſquadron, and entered the har- 
bour of Syracuſe unoppoſed. For Nicias, think- 
ing ſucceſs nowaſſured, and holding in contempt 
the force which he heard was approaching, kept 


little watch; and tho he had not diſdained to 
ſend four triremes to prevent the paſſage of 
Gylippus through the ſtrait of Meſſena, yet he 

ſent them too late. The arrival of Gongylus 


was moſt critical. Summons. had been iſſued 
for a general aſſembly to meet for the declared 


purpoſe of debating concerning terms of capi- 


tulation. Uncertain hope, raiſed by the arri- 


val of the Corinthian admiral, gave ſtrength to 


the party adverſe to the ſurrender: the queſtion 


of capitulation was poſtponed: Gongylus was 


allowed to addreſs the people; and the warm 
aſſurances he gave of ſpeedy and effectual ſuc- 
cour, not from Corinth only, but from Lace- 


dæmon (for the authority of the Lacedæmonian 


_— Wag Thucydides, was of principal 
| H 2 | weight) 


ed the Geloans alfo ſent only a mall 8 mor. 
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icke wrought ſuch a turn in the popular 7 


mind, that the chiefs ventured to propoſe: to 
march out and meet 'Gylippus, who, from 


communication which had paſled,, Was nn 


to be approaching. 


It could not be ee groſs neglect. in Ni- 


5 cias, that, with a force of ſcarcely two thou- 


ſand heavy-armed, and thoſe for the moſt part 
but inferior troops, Gylippus ſhortly after aſ.. 
cended Epipolæ unoppoſed, by the ſame way 
of Euryelus, by which the Athenians had firſt. 
obtained poſſeſſion of that i important poſt. The 
Syracuſan forces actually went out to meet him; 


and to the aſtoniſhment of the Athenian general 


and army, buſied in the works on the ſouth of 


the city, the combined forces made their ap- 


pearance as if offering battle. Gylippus.how-. 


ever had the precaution to halt while retreat 
was {till at his option, and he ſent forward a 


| berald with the propoſal, © That if the Athe- 


« nians would quit Sicily in five days with their 


* arms and baggage, he was willing, to make a 
* truce for the purpoſe, The meſſage was of 


_ . courſe received with diſdain amid their aſto- 


ment, by thoſe who thought themſelves on the 


point of becoming conquerors of Syracuſe and 


of Sicily. Nicias, however, continued motion 


leſs, while the herald was ſimply ordered to. 
withdraw. Meantime. the able Gylippus had 
had ſufficient opportunity to obſerve, that the 


Syracuſan forces were deficient in diſcipline to 


a degree. beyond, what he had imagined; that 


they were RE PEN unable t to form on uneven.and. 
1 5 confined 
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ceſſary for him was to retreat for more ſpace. 


| Nicias made no attempt to profit from any of 


theſe circumſtances, but remained behind his 


works. Gylippus, thus allowed to retire at 


leiſure, choſe his camp for the night" on the 
"_ ground of Temenites. : | 


Next morning the combined forces Appen 


again in order of battle in front of the Athenian 


works, and by their poſition intercluded the 
communication of the Athenian general with 


his fort of Labdalum, and with his northern 


lines. Nicias continued ſtill unaccountably 


motionleſs, while Gylippus ſent a ftrong de- 


tachment which ſtormed the fort, and put the 


garriſon to the ſword. A ſmaller occurrence 
on the ſame day contributed to raiſe the ſpirits 


of the Syracuſans; an Athenian trireme was 


taken at the harbour's mouth. 


_ confined add; and that the firſt thi: ne- SECT: | 


 Gylippus, having by this ſucceſſion of Kring Thucyd. 


but well concerted meaſures in his outſet wholly 
changed the face of affairs, inſomuch that not 
only the city was very effectually relieved, but 
the Athenian army was now rather in a ſituation 
of ſome danger, prudently checked the ſpirit 
of enterprize, that he might give ſtability to 


J. 7. c. 4. 


the advantage obtained. Maſter of Epipole 


through his ſucceſs againſt Labdalum, he be- 


gan immediately to carry out works to interſect 
the Athenian works, uſing the materials which 


the Athenians themſelves had collected. Mean- 
while Nicias, aware that the moment of oppor- 
| _ for that great ſucceſs with which he had 


"BT F- | lately: 


1 


175 CHAP. lately had Nail to Rather: himſelf, was gone 


XVIII. 
. 


and that, however he might ſtill be ſupe- 


rior in the field, to take Syracuſe was beyond 


his preſent ſtrength, continued nevertheleſs to 
proſecute his ſouthern work toward the ſea. 
In a country where all was inimical, to keep 
his communication open with his fleet, would 
be neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of his army, and 


might become neceſſary even to its ſafety. Oc- 


cupying therefore the headland of Plemmyrium, 
on the ſouthern ſide of the entrance of the great 
harbour, he raiſed there three redoubts, in which 
he placed the greater part of the baggage and 
ſtores of his army, and near them he ſtationed 
his ſnips of burden and ſmall craft. This mea- 
ſure," well conceived in regard to the objects 
particularly in view, was, however, attended 
with great inconveniences. The ſoil was ſwampy 


and unwholefome; the water brackiſh; the Sy- 
+... racufan fort of Olympieium was near, and a 
body of horſe ſtationed there by Gylippus gave 


unceaſing annoyance, watching the wood and 


water parties, cutting off ſtragglers, and ma- 


king it dangerous to ſtir e TE e 1 in 
r. 8 


It was not long before Gyüppus Again His 


. out his forces and offered battle, and Nicias 
now, at length, did not refuſe to meet him. 
The field was very narrow, confined between 
the contra vallation and the city-wall. The Sy- 


racuſan horſe had not ſpace for action, and the 
infantry, preſſed by the ſuperior diſcipline of 
eee ſoon ram within their for- 

tifications. 


3 
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41 Gylippus to gire Prackige to the Syrabüfans 


nians, they ought” to hold't 


by driving thoſe REY 


dides, not only event the com 
contravallation, but give to the Syracu 


1 


amn being een the pf 


with the Iaſt poſſible riſk, and make then Ex- 


perience the neceſſity of fubriiſtring to the” 2 Rf 5 i 


rity of Spartan diſcipline; if they would Nope 
for the ſucceſs for which the Spartan arms yete 
renowned; '” Addreſſing them in endbly;” 


took all the blame of the fate failure tö hitilelt 


condemned his miſapplication of ' their cavalry ; 
praiſed the valor ſhown! as ron; 3k and 
flattered them with remat it, beir Fa „ 
the ſame Dorian origin with The Facedivnig: :- 
\emſelves füperior 15 
to'Tofitins and ilanders of the Egran: And 3 
doubted not but they would quickly ſhow it, 5 
n Acute dut of 

their country. 57 £114 Is Bind 74 13 
Ile foon babe Fr oppo of "trial! 
Nicias would rather have avoided action, bur bu! 

that the Syracuſan counterwork” from Epipole- Thucyd. 


aatrhed' him. Already it barely did nd ifitet © 7 © © 


*. Pi: 71 


„ OR 


ſect the line of the Athenian contravMlation; 


and if completed would, according to 5 ; 7 5 


etion of 
neo 


the choice when they would ingage, and certain 


advantage in action. Gylippus ſo choſe his 
ground that his cavalry could attack the Athe- 


nian left in flank. The wing was thus thrown' - 
into a confuſion which ſpred in fome degree 


through the line, and Nicias haſtily withdrew 5 


behind his works. Having thus eſtabliſhed in 


wy own aa the opinion that they were ſu- 


H 4 * 1 


perior, in 3s field, Gulippus proſecured aſidu- 
0s bl 8 projecting, work, 11 was quickly 
Led, 1 5 $ Thucydides, # h Sraacufans 
dow have the misfortune to be defeated 
attle, and, reduced to confine. themſel ves 
15 their walls, it would nevertheleſs, be 
9 5 poſſible for the Athenians 1 complete 

heir gontrayallation. 5 
bega to pour upon. We Athe, 


nv NE to intercept. che ſquadron from 
cas: His army had ſc arcely recovered from 


** tte conſternation. .of their late defeat, when they 


ſaw. theenemy's ſquadron, conſiſting of twelve 


ttiremes, enter the little harbour of. Syraguſe. 


The ſtrength thus added gave the city, for the 


preſent, complete ſecurity. It vas therefore 

 relolved to M5, upon. the offenſive againſt the 

„Ae d with this view it vas propoſed 

to gg llect a Kitt greater ſtrength, for which. the 

credit of proſperous, circumſtances, and recent 

Ks 3 ud beſt, give means. Miniſter were 
{9 L. 


43 to excite the lukewarm, and win the adverſe, to 
exert themſelves in the cauſe of Lacedemon. 


and of Syracuſe, which, be contended, was the 


cayle. of liberty, of lebe and of the general 
intereſt of. Sicily. Sc for 

What opinion the Athenian, nd, Dow: 

held of his own fit 

PN tran 


| weed. iÞy, Thucydides. 
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zmon.and.Corinth ; and the active 
went himſelf round the Sicilian cities, 
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lituation, we learn from 


rr 
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= Writing, was 1 e to come MET 20M- 
mon uſe for ordinary purpoſes. The diſpatches Thucyd 
of generals were moſtly, or; it rather appears, 
univerſally, committed to truſty meſſengers, 
who delivered them verbally. Thucydides 
ſpeaks of Nicias as the firſt general who, made 
it his practice to tranſmit his reports home 
conſtantly in writing. He had obſerved, fays 5 
the hiſtorian, that meſſengers, in delivering 
verbally to the ſoverein people in aſſembiy the 


reports committed to them, ſometimes 


inability to expreſs; themſelves. clearly, ſome- 


times through fear of relating the whole of un- 


_ pleaſant truths, ſometimes through hope of con- 
ciliating favor. by, exaggerating agreeable ci == | 


cumfſtances,; generally gave an impreſſion w 


of the reality. From his firſt appointment 
therefore to a command with which he had 
always been little ſatisfied, and in which com- 


e. | 


plex operations were to be conducted at a greater 
diſtance from home than had been uſual for the 
Athenian arms, he had uſed; the precaution. « of 


frequently ſending diſpatches in writing, with 
un exact account of every tranſaction, which. 
vere always formally red to the aſſembled peo 
le by the ſecretary. of the commonwealth '*, 
He had now determined, in conſequence i of. his | 


il, ſucceſs in the late battle, to remain upon 


the defenſive for the reſt of the ſummer. For 
ths he thought it. neceſſary to apologize 8 
eee e in his e to Athens. He e 


F 


123750 gy 0 cena. Beers 
. „ therefor 
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tions that might -. put to them, yet he fern- 


pulouſiy proteſted that his written * * - 
only ſhould ye} confidered | as having | 


r 1 


Thucyd. 


L 7. 6. 18. 


In theſe be Kfhreterted; jc That eller . — | 
© nearly. attained” the object of the expe dition, 


When Syracuſe was already reduced' to \Extre< 


* mit), the arrival of Gylippus, with à conſi 
<gerable reinforcement, partly Peloponneſian 


0 „And partly collected in Sicily, had changed 


© the face of affairs! that he had neverthelefs 
„dern Vickorious in the firſt action, but the fs | 


much for Him to reſiſt; and Wb ſecond | 


A „ he had been Conftralnedeto retreat: 


12 Pang how he might beſt infure the ſafe 


that it was in conſequence now bee me . 
©fary to confine himſelf within His Iines, to 


neceſ- | 


©forego' offenſi ve operations, and to confult N 


© of his army againſt ſuperior numbers; for] 0h 


© inſtead of beſieging, it was rather reduced t 1 


© the condition of a camp beſieged: that the 
ye ſuperiority of the Syracuſan cavalry rendered 


any communication with the country highly 


| dangerous: that, for increaſe of evil, he rot 8 


8 2. 


© only xpprebiended a ſtrong alliance within St= | | 
©cily againſt the Athenian intereſt, 'but vas | 
aſſured that additioftal forces dal ane * 
from Peloponneſus; and that, finally, he was ä 
. threatened with attack, not by land only, but 

. by : 


— 5 
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by fea. The flect;” he proceeded to obſerve; 
| © had'unavoidably | gone faſt to decay; the/ſhips £ 
were become leaky; the crews -diminiſhed : 


© the enemy not only had more ſhips, but, ſe- 
cure againſt attack, they could chuſe when 
they would attack him: it was therefore ne- 


© for the introduction of proviſions and ſtores 


kept the whole on conſtant duty: the crews, 


© forced to go far for wood and water, were 


SECT.” 
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ceſſary for his fleet to be unremittingly watch- 
ful: the guard of the naval camp and convoys 


© continually ſuffering from the Syracuſan horſe. : 


© Meanwhile not only the | ſlaves” deſerted in 


© numbers to the enemy, but the auxiliaries and 


— — — — 
more than fighting would be their buſineſs in 


Sicily, now they ſaw the Athenian armament 
declining and the enemy growing in vigor, 


went home without leave. Sicily,” continued 
the unfortunate general, is wide; and, wholly 
© to prevent theſe deſertions, is impoſſible ; 


even to check them is difficult; and of all 
b loſſes to an armament, that of able ſea- 
men is leaſt eaſily repaired. Nor are theſe 


' the only evils that preſs us: what is to me 
© moſt diſtreſſing, both to feel and to complain 


of, remains yet to be mentioned. Your tem- 


ger, Athenians, is adverſe to ſubordination. 


3 ” 
= 
C. 14. 
. * 


The army is a part of you; a part of that 


poverein people on whom my power wholly 
depends; and I find my authority inſufficient 
ta control the perverſe diſpoſition, and reſtrain 


bh the. pernicious conduct, of ſome under my 


com- 
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| Land Catana, our only allies in this part of the 


world, are little able to aſſiſt us. If then, in 
addition to exiſting evils, the Italian cifles, 
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FEY Meanwhile the. enemy abound in 
. © reſources, and we are deſtitute ; for Naxus 


* whence our ſupplies of proviſions have been 
« principally drawn, | ſhould be induced, by 


GE.” the ill ſtate of our affairs and your neglect 


of us, to refuſe farther aſſiſtance, we ſhould 


be at once undone, and the enemy would 


c 1 J could not ſend intelligence which it 
more imports you to receive. I know your 


Thucyd. 


1. 7. c. 15. c 


have a complete ee s without the woke of 


© a blows 11; ĩ˙ 4 ac 
I could have ſent a more „ e 


© diſpoſition to be gratified by favorable reports 


of your affairs; but then I know too the 


change that follows in your temper, when the 


© event diſappoints expectation; and I have 
therefore thought it beſt to explain to you, 
Rs without reſerve, the real ſtate of things. 
Since, then, I can affirm that neither your 
- nor your army have deſerved blame 


c for their conduct in your ſervice here, ſince 
Sicily ĩs now united againſt us, and reinforce- 
ments are expected from Peloponneſus, I will 


venture to declare that it is become abſolutely 


© neceſlary for you to determine on one of two 
© meaſures: either your forces now here muſt 
be immediately recalled; or an additional ar- 
mament, not inferior in either land or naval 


force to the former, muſt be ſent hither: it 


8 a be here early inf] pring, and a large ſum 
"op So of 


0. a 4 a im 
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for my paſt ſervices.” | 

The Athenians were not yet oractifed avout 
in misfortune to liſten to wiſe advice thwarting 
a favorite purpoſe. They would not give up 


8 of- money for its uſe will be indiſpenſable. enger. 
For myſelf, I requeſt that I may be ſuper- , 
'© ſeded in the command, for which ill health 
« diſqualifies me; and I hope I may be allowed 
© to.claim this as an honorable indulgence due | 


their views of conqueſt in Sicily: they would Thucyd. 


voted; Nicias was required to remain with the 


command in chief; Menander and Euthyde- 
mus, officers now in Sicily, were appointed his 
preſent aſſiſtants in the duty: Demoſthenes ſon 


of Alciſthenes, who had already ſo much diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf by important ſervices, and 


Eurymedon ſon of Theucles, who had com- 
manded at Corcyra, at Pylus, and in Sicily, 


were named to lead the reinforcement. As an 
_ earneſt of. the reſolution of the Athenian peo- 
ple to give the utmoſt ſupport to their friends 


in Sicily, Eurymedon was ſent forward about 


midwinter, with ten triremes and twenty talents 
of ſilver, while Demoſthenes remained to ſu- 
perintend the Cle purine: of the reſt of mw „ 
| OLE : 5 
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not even allow their infirm and deſerving general 7. 0 46. 
to retire. An additional force was immediately 
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7 Deceleia i in Meade dan 57 5 ere 


Freſh reinforcements for the Athenian armament 


in Sicily. Naval action in the harbour of Sy- 


racuſe. Diſtreſs of Athens. Tax upon the ftates 


ſubjet to Athens. Maſſacre in Bæotia. Na- 


val action in. the Seinen N e 


"WHILE. ah eee were thus e 6 in- 
tent upon diſtant conqueſt, a more ſerious at- 


tack than they had yet experienced, was pre- 
paring againſt their own country. The ſucceſs 
of Gylippus, the proſpect of aſſiſtance from the 


whole force of Sicily, the evident embarraſl- 


ment of Athens, the exhortations of Corinth, 


the advice of Alcibiades, and the important in- 


formation and aſſiſtance which he was capable 


Thucya. 
L 7% e. 18. 


of giving, now all together determined the 
Lacedæmonians to recommence hoſtilities im- 
mediately againſt Athens. They were farther 


incouraged, ſays the hiſtorian, by the conſide- 

ration that juſtice (not ſimple juſtice, or a due 

conſideration of the rights of men, which Gre- . 
cian religion little taught to regard, but juſtice 


ratified by a ſolemn appeal to the gods) was 
now on their fide: Their misfortunes in the 
latter years of hoſtility had led them to reflect 
that the beginning of the war had, on their 
part, teemed with injuſtice, and breach of ſo- 


lemnly plighted faith. Such were the refuſal 


1 to 
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to ſubmit their diſputes with Athens to. a-judi- SECT... | 


cial determination; the ſupport of the violence 


committed by the Thebans againſt Platæa; and 
the firſt invaſion of Attica. On the contrary, 


ſince the truce, the Athenians had always re- 
fuſed to ſubmit matters in diſpute to judicial 


inquiry, which the Lacedæmonians had fre- 
quently demanded. The ſame tranſgreſſion, 
therefore, which, they thought, had already 
brought the vengeance of the gods on them 
ſelves, they concluded would now bring it on 
the Athenians, The war thus became popular, 
and to proſecute hoſtilities with vigor was de- 
termined with alacrity. During the winter all 
neceflary materials, particularly iron, were col- 
lected for fortifying Deceleia, and preparation 
was made to give effectual aſſiſtance to Sicily- 


Wees {oſon for ili emen chit 3 1. 575 19 85 


dæmonians with their allies, under Agis ſon of © 


ing  ravage over the plain, which had been 


diſtant from the border of Bœotia, and criti- 
cally ſituated for commanding the richeſt part 
of Attica. About the ſame time ſome ſmall 
reinforcements were ſent to Sicily; ſix hundred 
infranchiſed Helots, under Eccritus, a Spartan; 


three hundred Bœotians; and Corinthians, Si- 


cyonians and Arcadians all together ſeven hun- 


dred. The Lacedæmonian reinforcement had 


no 


Archidamus, entered Attica; and after extend-- 3 
About 1 
abandoned to them, applied themſel ves to for- March. 
tify Deceleia; a town in ſight of Athens at the 


diſtance of about fifteen miles, nearly equally 


2 
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: cap. n6/gitnevilty' in its paſlage f rom the Laconian 


XVI | coaſt, tho a ſquadron of twenty triremes had 


been ſent from Athens to intercept ſuccours. 
Thucyd. To favor the paſſage of the others out of the 


. en.. Corinthian gulph, the Corinthians had prepared 
a2 a ſquadron of twenty-five triremes, which took 
a ſtation over againſt the Attic e- at 


de confiſting of only twenty. 


c. ao. Summer was already begun, and the Srl at 


Deceleia were advancing, without any attempt 


at oppoſition from Athens, When Demoſthenes 
ſailed for Sicily; having under his command 
ſixty Athenian and five Chian triremes, twelve 


hundred heavy-armed Athenians, and a greater 


force of infantry collected from the ſubject- 


ſtates. At gina he met a ſquadron of thirty 


Attic triremes, under Charicles, who, in the 


7 > elrennnkrigation of Peloponneſus, was to co- 
Operate with him in deſcents on the coaſt. 


e. OY _ - Meantime Gylippus was ufing his woned's le. | 
tivity and {kill againſt the infirm and deſpond- » 
ing Nicias. From the ſeveral Sicilian cities, 
who were inclined, or whom he had perſuaded, 
to favor the Syracuſan cauſe, he had collected a 
conſiderable force, with which, about the time 
that Demoſthenes ſailed from Athens, he en- 
tered Syracuſe. The Athenians kept their land- 
force within their fortifications, which he 
thought himſelf not ſtrong enough to attack, 


unleſs he could divide their ſtrength. He — 
poſed therefore another meaſpre, Which, 


ſome, might appear ſtill bolder: he would and 
HE As and attack the enemy's fleet. The 
reputa- 


— hay 


ority was ſo eſtabliſhed by their various ſuc- . 
ceſſes againſt the Peloponneſians in the begin 
ning of the war, that the Syracuſans were : 


on 


| . then; ſhould not quickly even excel them.“ 


yond their hopes, they were diſpoſed. now. to 
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ſtartled _ with the firſt idea of ingaging them 
ater. But the influence of Hermo- 
crates. powerfully ſeconded. the authority of 


Gylippus. Together they incouraged the Sy- 
racuſans, by repreſenting to them, that nothing 
ſo daunted an enterprizing people as. daring 
and unexpected enterprize againſt them. The 
* Athenians themſel ves, they added,. © had-not 


© always. been a ſeafaring people: the invading 

© Perſians had firſt forced them to become ſuch; 
nor was there any reaſon why the Syracuſans, 
more prepared for it now than the Athenians 


Late good fortune had prepared the Syracuſans 
for incouragement. Having already, under the 
conduct of Gylippus, ſucceeded ſo much be- 5 
carry their hopes high. Accordingly they ſub- Thueyd. 

mitted themſelyes to his command: thirty- five N 


. triremes fit for ſervice lay in the great port, 12 


and forty-five i in the little port: all were manned 

by night, while Gylippus, led the whole force 
of infantry toward the Athenian forts. a Plem- 8 
myrium. . 

At ee the Ari in _ 5 fleet 
became viſible to the Athenians, who. haſtily 
manned fixty triremes; of which twenty-five 
were. oppoſed to the thirty-five. of the enemy 
already within the great Port, and e N 

Vol. IV. 5 e | .to 
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yo the forty-five which were advancing to enter 
On the land- ſide, the watch was ſo negli- 


1 p< that the approach of an enemy was nei- 


ther obſerved nor looked for, but the whole 
army made toward the ſhore to aſſiſt the fleet. 
Gylippus meanwhile, haſtening his march, car. | 


ried the largeſt of the three forts at the firſt 


aſſault; upon which the other two were imme- 


dilately abandoned by their garriſons. By this 
time the fleets were ingaged. Within the great 


uſans had at firſt the ad vantage; 


port, the Sy 


but their larger diviſion, breaking their order 
in advancing to the attack, were defeated; and 
then the conquering Athenians, haſtening to 
the relief of their / preſſed ſhips, quickly 


compelled the other diviſion of the Syracuſan 
fleet to fly. Eleven Syracuſan ſhips were ſunk; 


the crews of three were made priſoners ; thoſe 


of the others, moſtly periſhed.  . Three Athe- 


nian ſhips were deſtroyed... The Athenians 


erected a trophy for their naval victory: the 


Syracuſans erected three n for che three 
_ forts taken. 

More important eden of Loge e 
An any trophies, remained to the Syracuſans. 


The killed and priſoners in the forts, notwith- 


ſtanding the numbers that fled, were many: 
the military cheſt was taken, together with moſt 
of the ſtores of both army and fleet, all the 


moſt valuable effects of the principal officers, 
large magazines of proviſions, maſts for- forty 


triremes, and three complete triremes laid up 


—_ One of the forts was unmediatehy; de- 


moliſhed 


r 
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-molithed: garriſons were placed in the other r 


two, and a ſquadron of triremes was ſtationed 


under their protection, ko intercept ſupplies bU -p 


ſea to the Athenian camp;  whither, thence- 
forward, no veſſel could arrive, but by ſtealth, 
or by fighting its way. Notwithſtanding there- 
fore their naval victory, the conſequences of 
the late complex action was very ſeriouſly diſ- 
advantageous to the Athenians; and while their 
general, never remarkable for activity, was op- 
preſſed with ſickneſs, alarm and nenden; 
began to pervade the armament. 
Meanwhile the conduct of the Syraculans, 
| uber the able direction of Gylippus and Her- 
mocretes, was all energy. Twelve triremes, / 
under Agatharchus, a Syracuſan, puſhing 46 
ſea, one went to Peloponneſus with diſpatches. 
Agatharchus, with the remaining eleven, made 
the Italian coaſt, to intercept a fleet of Athenian 
- tranſports and ftoreſhips, of which intelligence 
had been received, and moſt of them fell into 
his hands. He proceeded then to Caulonia on 
the Bruttian ſhore, where he burnt a quantity 
of navy timber which had been collected for 
the Athenians. In his return, meeting at Locri 
the Theſpian auxiliaries deſtined for Syracule, 
be took them aboard his ſquadron and made 
homeward. One of his triremes was taken wu 
an Athenian ſquadron ſtationed at Megara; the 
| reſt: arrived ſafe in the harbour of Syracuſe. _ 
\ Notwithſtanding their late naval defeat, Gy- 
nps and Hermocrates reſolved not to give 
up their purpoſe of diſputing with the Athe- 
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nians ; the command of the ſea. According- 
Iy, to ſecure their ſtation in the great port, 


whence they might beſt annoy the Athenian 


fleet, they formed before it a kind of rampart 
of piles. To prevent the completion of this, 


and to deſtroy what was already done, became 


an important object for the Athenians. The 


RET of the antients, .capacious, deep, 


and firm in the water, like modern veſſels for 


ocean navigation, were much fitter for * ſome 


purpoſes of ſtationary fight than their galleys 
of war. A merchantſhip of the largeſt ſize'?, 
being fitted with turrets and parapets, was con- 
ducted cloſe to the Syracuſan rampart; a body 
of troops aboard annoyed the Syracuſan work- 
men, and drew the attention of the troops ap- 
pointed to protect them: meanwhile a party in 


boats faſtened ropes about the piles, divers went 


down and ſawed them at the bottom, and thus 
moſt of them were hauled up or broken. To 
fortify and defend their naval ſtation on one 
ſide, and to deſtroy it on the other, was then 


for ſome time the principal object of the two 


adverſe parties; in which, on the ſide of the 
- Athenians, the ſkill, activity, and boldneſs of 


the people were more obſervable than the * 


ence or vigor of the general. The Syracuſans 


continued to drive piles, and ſome in ſuch a 
manner that, not appearing above water, they 


were extremely dangerous to the Athenian 


| boats; 00 divers were een for large ward, 


9 neren. 
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nian general was defence, and to gain time for 
the arrival of the reinforcement which he ex- 


117 
to ſaw and faſten ropes to even theſe, ſo that SECT. 


the labor of the enemy was continually to be 8 
renewed ; and as the preſent view of the Athe- 


pected, his nen was in a n * hes . | 


compliſhed, 


While the 1 n were huy waning Thucyd, | 


in Sicily, Athens itſelf began to feel ſeverely * 
the conſequence of having a Peloponneſian 


garriſon eſtabliſhed in the heart of its territory. 


In the former invaſions a conſiderable part of 


the harveſt had been conſumed or carried off, and 


the vineyards, orchards, and olive plantations 


had been deſtroyed or greatly damaged. The 
injury however had not extended over the whole _ 


country. The Lacedæmonian army; for want 


of magazines, could not ſtay long; and when 
it was gone, no apprehenſion remained, during 
the reſt of the year, for what had eſcaped its 
ravages: the herds and flocks returned to their 
paſtures, and the owners of the lands might © 
make any uſe of them that the interval till the 
next ſummer would admit. But the garriſon - 
of Deceleia kept the whole. country, and the 
city itſelf, in conſtant alarm. Its very wants 


compelled it to exertion : for the troops, little 
ſupplied by their cities, were to ſubſiſt chiefly 
by plunder; and the aſſiſtance which they re- 


ceived occaſionally from home, was leſs in 
money or ſtores, than in reinforcements to aſſiſt 
in rapine. The Spartan king Agis, who had 
led the expedition, and ſuperintended the con- 


15 ſtruction 
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„Wenden of the works, remained, after the dies | 
:, parture of the reſt of the army, as governor of 
the garriſon, and affiduouſly and ably directed 
its meafures. Not quly all produce and revenue 
from the lands, of Attici, with all the herds 
and flocks which they had maintained, were 
loſt to the Athenians, but more than twenty 
thouſand fla ves deſerted, the greater part me- 
chanics and manufacturers. The Athenian ca- 
_ valry were to little purpoſe employed in the 
endeavour to check the ravage and deſertion. 
Many of the horſes,” the art of ſhooing that 
animal being yet unknown, were lamed by un- 
remitted ſervice on rough and rocky ground, 
ſome were diſabled by ons; and the reſt 

ſoon worn down. 

Among the inconveniencies v infolng 3 the 
i. gablimment of the enemy in Deceleia, one is 
mentioned by Thucydides, which marks to a 
ſurprizing degree the imperfection of antient 
navigation. The large and fruitful iland of 

Eubcea was at all times the principal reſource 

to the Athenians for ſupplying the deficiencies 
of the ſcanty and arid ſoil of Attica. The pro- 
duce was moſtly brought to the port of Oropus, 
and thence conveyed by land, along a hilly 
Chand- road of about forty-four miles, to Athens. 
ler's Jour- Ihe neareſt, the leaſt hilly, and almoſt the only 


ney 1 
Grote, practicable road for heavy burdens, paſſed 
nin. Itin, through Deceleia. The occupying of that poſt 
by the enemy therefore made it neceſſary to ſe 
carry everything by ſea. With the advantages N ' th 
1 modern . „ this LP be incompa- £ 

" - --Baply i ©: 
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rably the preferable method: but the cotempo- . 


rary author aſſures us that, in that age, the ex- —9 
pence of the tranſport all the way by ſea far exũ x g 
ceeded that of the old practice For the reſt, 


we-may readily conceive the force and the truth. | 


of the conciſe phraſe which Thucydides has 


uſed to expreſs the diſtreſs of a great city ; In- 
ſtead of a commonwealth, he ſays, Athens was 
reduced to the condition of a garriſon. With 
out a territory, it depended upon. ſupplies by 
ſea for ſubſiſtence. The whole people were 
harraſſed with military duty, ſo inceſfant as to 
admit little other employment. By day they 
mounted guard by reliefs ; but for the night 
duty, excepting the higher orders who com- 
poſed the cavalry, none were at any time ex- 
cuſed.; thoſe not immediately wanted for the 
duty of the ramparts being, required to be in 
conſtant readineſs with their arms“: and this 


1 | | 4925 continued 


* Thoſe leſs 8 with the advantages which the arts of 
modern navigation give to tranſport by ſea, may form ſome eſti» 
mate of them from the following circumſtances. Much of the 
trade between London and Canterbury is carried on by water; ; 
and Whitſtable, ſix miles from Canterbury, is the port of that 
city for its communication with the Thames. The paſſage from 
London to. Whitſtable is perhaps eighty miles: but the general 
charge of carriage is the ſame for the ſix miles by land, between 


 Whitſtable and Canterbury, as for the eighty by water, between 


Whitſtable and London. Allowance muſt however be made for 
the benefit of tides in our narrow ſeas, e in the Mediterra- 

nean, is little known, 

* O. dy id S, . z J in}, 163 8 The exact 
ſente of i" Inc maid ugrcs,. apparently à military phraſe of 
the day, is ſcarcely now to be aſcertained. The explanations 
attempted by the commentators and tranſlators are very unſatis- 


| . For diſcovering the 3 of ee upon this 
i I 4  occalign, 
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nn through all ſeaſons, during the re- 


inder of the war. #1 
Preſſed thus by every inconvenience of a flege 
at home, ſuch continued to be the zeal of the 


| Athenian people for forein conqueſt, ſuch the 


ardor with which they infiſted on the proſecu- 
tion of the ſiege of Syracuſe, a city ſcarcely 
inferior to Athens in ſize or population, that 


unleſs it was ſeen, ſays the hiſtorian, nobody 
| would believe it. Thus indeed, he continues, 


the expectation of all Greece was ſtrangely diſ- 
appointed, and the opinion generally entertain- 
ed, both/ of the power and of the perſeverance 
of Athens, proved miſtaken. The preſſure of 
new evils ſerved but to bring forward new re- 
reſources. All revenue from Attica, public and 


private, ceaſing; it was neceſſary to look abroad 


for augmentation of ſupplies... A total change 
was made in the collection of revenue from the 
ſubject-ſtates; - the antient tribute was aboliſhed, 


and, inſtead of it, a tax was impoſed, the firſt 


of its kind known in hiſtory, in the nature of 
the modern cuſtoms; being a twentieth of the 


value of a all; ee and ig Veen Thus light, 15 


i 


occaſion, the curious reader may however condali another Wop 
Thucydides, nearly to the ſame parpals, in the 6gth chapter 
of his eighth box. 
28 Thucydides, not in the moment aware of the explanation 
neceſſary to make this intereſting paſſage clearly intelligible to 
poſterity, for whom profeſſedly he wrote, has expreſſed himſelf 


in his uſual cloſe yn with no other words than theſe : | 
Tov: Streb bd vdr Tos toro Toy AH ddA ac, drr T5 pf 
rol; d rnνε inoinoar, N, voultorre; & ple. XPILatae Bru po- 


oth. In Duker's edition, the paſſage is cautiouſly pointed as 
it is here given, and neither ſcholiaſt nor annotators take any no- 


dice 15 * farther than to inform of ſome different readings, 
which 


1 
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in compariſon of what we have laid upon our 


ſelves, was the heavieſt tax, as far as we learn 


121 


vi 


from hiſtory, at that time known in the world. 
Yet it cauſed much diſcontent among the depen- 


dant commonwealths, the arbitrary power by 
which it was impoſed being indeed reaſonably 


_ execrated, tho the burden itſelf was e 


a a nothing. | 15 


While the Athenians were ſuffertiip from the 


peo eſtabliſhed in Deceleia, a cruel 


ſtroke fell upon their neighbour enemies of 


Bœotia. The circumſtances are indeed little 


materially connected with the great events of 


expedition, did not arrive till after the fleet 
under Demoſthenes was gone. Means to for- 
ward them were not ready, and their pay was 


burdenſome, being an Attic drachma, nearly 
tenpence ſterling a-head, daily. It was reſolv- 
ed therefore to ſend them-home and diſcharge 


them ; but by the way to make any uſe of them 
againſt the enemies of the commonwealth for 
which opportunity might offer. The command 


was committed to Diitrephes, an Athenian, who, 


paſſing through the Euripus, debarked his bar- 


the war, but they aſſiſt conſiderably toward a 
portraiture of the times. Thirteen hundred 
middle- armed Thracians, hired for the Sicilian ' 


I. 7. ©. 29. 


barians on the firſt hoſtile ſhore that lay i in his 


which are evidently and groſsly bad. The Latin tinadation runs 
thus: Per id tempus tributi loco vieeſſimam mercium, quæ mari 


vehebantur, populis i imperio ſuo ſubjectis imperirunt, ſperantes 


ſe majorem pecuniz vim hac ratione conſecturos. Smith, with 
whom it is by no means a common fault to be overbold, has 


ventured, upon this occaſion, I think ſucceſsfully ; and tho his 


authority 1 is not very great, I have been glad to find his ſupport. 0 


„„ | | WAY, 


XVIII. 


Thucyd. 
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CHAP. way,” that of the Tanagræan territory. Hav- 
ing collected ſome. booty, he haſtened to depoſit 


it in the neighbouring friendly town of Chalcis 
in Eubœa, and in the evening again croſſed the 
Euripus for farther plunder. During the night 
he directed his march toward Mycaleſſus, a 


large and populous town, in perfect amity wich | 


Thebes, and at ſuch a diſtance from the Attic 
border and from the ſea, that the inhabitants, 


unaccuſtomed to fear ſurprizes, ſpared them- 


felves the expence and fatigue both of main- 
_ taining complete fortifications, and keeping a 
regular watch. Diitrephes, halting toward 


midnight under the ſhelter of a temple of Mer- 


cury, recommenced his march ſo as to reach 
„leinen. only two miles off, about day break. 

F inding a gate open and unguarded, his barba- 
rians ruſhed inſtantly to pillage, and maſſacred 
as they went, ſparing neither ſex nor age: for 
the Thracians, like moſt barbarians, ſays Thu- 
cydides, who knew them from living among 


them, are commonly bloody- minded in ſucceſs; 


inſomuch that for ſport they would kill even 


the beaſts that fell in their way. There was a 


very large ſchool, in which the boys vere juſt 
aſſembled, when the Thracians broke in, and put 
every one to death. Deſtruction ſo unexpected 


and ſo complete, continues the cotemporary 


hiſtorian, ſcarcely ever fell upon any town. 


| News of this ſcene of bloodſhed being quick- 
Ji carried to Thebes, a body of forces inſtantly 


marched;- too late to give any relief to the 


Ke but in time to overtake the Thra- 
| _ Clans. 
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cians. Thoſe barbarians, who in courage were SECT, 
inferior to none, and in diſcipline not deſpica- ah — p 


ble, frequently turned in their retreat, and 
checked the Theban cavalry; and Skirphondas, 
one of the Bœotarchs, was killed. They were, 
however, compelled to abandon all their boaty; 
and when they arrived on the beach, in the 
confuſion of imbarkation, they fuffered greatly; 


thoſe unpractiſed in ſwimming. being indeed 


without reſource; for the Athenian ſeamen, 
little ſolicitous about ſuch allies, took care to 


5 keep themſelves: and their veſſels out of the 


reach of the juſtly inraged enemy. About two 
hundred and fifty Thracians were killed: the 


reſt were conducted by Dune to their own 
country. 

Meanwhile Demoſthenes, having coined Cha- Thucyd. 
ricles, was meditating meaſures for revenging l 7. c 6. 


againſt Lacedæ mon the evils ſuffered by Athens 


from the garriſon of Deceleia. At Nauplia, 
he took aboard a body of Argian infantry. 
Turning back then upon the Epidaurian coaſt, 


he made a deſcent and collected ſome booty. 

Having thus ingaged the enemy's attention to- 
ward the northern parts of Peloponneſus, he 
reimbarked his forces, and proceeding: to the. 


Laconian coaſt, debarked again overagainſt Cy- 


thera, as the hiſtorian marks the place, where 


the temple of Apollo ſtands. The firſt buſineſs 


was ſtill plunder, as far as it could be conve- 
niently extended. A neck of land was then oc- 
cupied on which to erect a fort. It was pro- 


poſed that this ſhould be, on the eaſtern ſide of 


the country, like Pylus on the weſtern, a place 


of 


—̃ —— . ]⏑—— — —— — —˙˙ . 
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of refuge for runaway Helots; or any | others 
who might be diſpoſed to live by rapine on the 
Laconian lands. Matters being ſo far ſettled, 


Demoſthenes proceeded on his voyage. Chari. 
cles remained till works were raiſed adequate to 
the protection of a garriſon, | and then, with 
ey Argian auxiliaries, returned home. 


Demoſthenes, arriving at Corcyra, added his 


pat influence to the public authority with 
which he was veſted, in collecting reinforce. 
ments among the allies of Athens in weſtern 
Greece. Naupactus, Cephallenia, Zacynthus, 
Alyzia, Anactorium, contributed to ſtrengthen 


the armament. At Anactorium Eurymedon 


met him, bringing proviſions from Sicily“, 


together with the unwelcome news that Plem- 


myrium was in the hands of the enemy. Nearly 
at the ſame time arrived Conon, now for the 


firſt time mentioned in hiſtory, who had the 
command at Naupactus, and came to requeſt a 
reinforcement to his ſquadron of eighteen tri- 


remes, to inable him to oppoſe the Corinthian 


Tquadron of twenty-fives The ſervice was 


thought ſo important that ten of the ſwifteſt 


triremes of the fleet were ſelected for it, to make 
his ſuperiority deciſive. Such a requeſt, made 
Weds ſuch an OT as | Conon, and I by 


* Ta xtfuare xxo, TY a Thocyd, 139m a po; rpg 
xh! xai T4, AU ouvrielrorre avid. SChol. This is not the 
only occaſion on which Thucydides uſes the term xtr for 
neceffaries in general. Smith has tranſlated accordingly ; but 
E Latin has W which ay not Rs the ſenſe intended 

re. jv 
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ſuch a commander as Demoſthenes, ſhows that SECT. 


- the Athenians had already continued the war too 


long. Both thoſe officers were certainly aware 
that the enemy had improved their naval prac- 
tice, and that the ſuperiority of the Athenians, 


experienced in the actions under Feen 


would be experienced no more. 


125 
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Demoſthenes and Eurymedon, having pre- Thucyd. 
pared everything for the proſecution of their ads Le. 


voyage, croſſed the Ionian gulph to the Iapy- 
gian promontory. There they ſtopped to renew 
the antient alliance of Athens with Artas, a 
powerful chief of the Iapygian barbarians, 
through whom they obtained a ſmall reinforce- 
ment of dartmen of the Meſſapian tribe. From 


Metapontium, a Grecian town in the neigh- 


bourhood, three hundred dartmen and two tri- 
remes joined them. Proceeding then to Thu- 
rium, they found a revolution had taken place 
there, favorable to their cauſe: the party friend. 
ly to Athens were in poſſeſſion of the govern. 
ment, and thoſe of their opponents, who had 
eſcaped with life, were in. baniſhment. After 
making ſuch arrangements as they judged moſt 
advantageous to the Athenian intereſt, and ob- 
taining a reinforment of ſeven hundred heavy- 
armed with three hundred dartmen, they prom 


ceeded to the Rhegian port of Petra. 


As ſoon as the Athenian fleet under Demoſ- c. 34. 


thenes had clearly quitted the Grecian goaſt, 


the Corinthian admiral Polyanthes reſol ved upon 


the bold meaſure of offering battle, tho with 


inferior numbers, to the Athenian ſquadron at 


4 


N He choſe his ſtation for» the pur- 


_ poſe, a 
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pol judiciouſſy. It was oppoſite to Nane 
tus, in a ſmall bay, on each point of which a 


body of Peloponneſian infantry was incamped. 
Thus, in caſe of being overpowered, his retreat 


would be ftiort, and protection ready. Nor 
was this all: Experience had led the Corin- 
thians to improve the conſtruction of their gal- 


leys, by ſtrengthening the bows with an addi- 
tion of timber and metal, which might inable 


them to reſiſt the deſtructive ſhock of the ene- 
my's beak. In the accidental abſence, appa- 
rently, of Conon, Diphilus commanded the 


| Athenian ſquadron, and, confident in ſuperior 


numbers, accepted, perhaps imprudently, the 
offer of battle thus made by the enemy, on their 


- own coaſt, After a ſharp conteſt, three Corin- 


thian ſhips were ſunk, but ſeven Athenian were 


| difabled through the ſuperior ſtrength of the 


- Corinthian bows. The Corinthians retired, but 


the Athenians were not in condition for effec- 
- tual purſuit. The Corinthians therefore erect- 
ed a trophy; thinking it much, ſays the hiſto- 
rian, not to have been more deciſi vely defeated. 


The Athenians, on the contrary, tho they re- 
mained maſters of the wreck, the common cri- 
terion of victory, would erect no trophy; de- 
jected, as by a defeat, not to have been, with 
ſuperior numbers, more completely victorious. 


The enemy's fleet, however, retiring ſoon after 


into the harbour of Erineum, and the army alſo 


withdrawing, the Athenians then landed on the 


Peloponneſtan ſhore near _ 8 1 
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of reinforcement under Demoſthenes and Enry- 
medon: "Attack of Epipole : Retreat propoſe 
. by Demoſthenes, oppoſed by Micias: Secret ne- 


_ gotration in Syracuſe. 


Retreat reſolved : Con- 


ſequences of an eclipſe of the moon: Fourth na- 
dal acrlon: N fs w the ge eg ; 8975 5 | 
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DORING theſe wank] actions in er a 
on the Grecian ſhores, the natural conſequences 
of tecovered proſperity attended the oo ger 


tions which Gylippus and Hermocrates were 
proſecuting in Sicily. Of the Grecian cities Thucyd. | 
none remained attached to Athens: Agrigentum 3 „ 
alone perſevered in neutrality: even Camarina 


ſent a conſiderable auxiliary force to the Syra- 


cuſans, five hundred heavy-armed, three hun- 
dred dartmen, and three hundred bowmen : 
Gela at the ſame time furniſhed two hundred 


horſe, four hundred dartmen, and two triremes. 


Nothing impeded the march of troops from 
Camarina and Gela to Syracuſe; but, from the 


other friendly cities, either the Agrigentine 


fer, on all hands, but readieft in enmity to 


thoſe with whoſe bs to tyrannize they 
Ke 


were 


territory muſt be traverſed, or that of the 


| hoſtile Sicels; ſufferers, or likely to to ſuf- 
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Ar. were moſt acquainted. The Agrigentines re- 
—ſiſted all ſolicitation to allow the paſſage through 


their territory; it was thought unadviſable to 


exaſperate ſo powerful a people by any attempt 
to force the way; and the road through the Sicel 


| country was therefore taken. Nicias, informed 
of. what was going forward, and rouſed by miſ- 


fortune and danger, took, upon this occaſion, 


the meaſures which policy would dictate. At 


his inſtance the Sicels, forming an ambuſcade, 
attacked the auxiliaries on their march and 
killed eight hundred: fifteen hundred r- 
theleſs reached SyracuſGmQ. 
Intelligence arriving of the formidable re rein- 
forcement coming from Athens, under an ex- 


perienced, enterprizing and ſucceſsful general, 7 


Gylippus and Hermocrates determined to uſe 


the opportunity yet remaining, for attempting 
24 deciſive blow againſt the decayed, diſpirited, 
0 and already half-conquered armament of Nicias. 
They, like the Corinthians, had learned from 


experience the deficiencies of their triremes 


and of their manner of naval action, and they 
adopted nearly the ſame idea of improvement. 


Confined within the great port, five or ſix 
Engliſh miles only in circuit, the Athenians 


, 8 could profit jute from the Kriftt of their 


3 


5 a Strabo, 3 to our | coping. makes it 4950 dad; 


perhaps an error of tranſcribers. Swinburne calls it rather 


more than five miles. Trav. is Sic. p. 343. v. 2. And another | 
- Engliſh and a Swiſs traveller, both habituated to accurate obſer- 


vation, being ſeparately aſked, told me they reckoned it, * re · 
N between four and. TR 2 _ N 8 


 galleys, 


— { their ſkill in evolution: 


could Boer mafly find Wem 25 weir Eels g 99S - 


tranſverſe ' or oblique ſtroke, with which they 
had heretofore been ſo formidable , but, under 


neceſſity of meeting prow to prow, the ſtungth- x | 


ened”bows:of' the Syracuſaniveſſels would have 
the advantage. Tlley could not preſs: out to 
ſea through the narrow mouth of the harbour, 
without expoſing a part of their fleet to certain 
deſtruction; and the ſhore would afford them 
but ſcanty refuge, being moſtly occupied by 
the enemy The Syracuſans, incouraged by 
theſe conſiderations, which were explained by 


their able commanders, prephred with new con- After 16 
fidence for action. All being ready; I defore July. 


the fleet moved, Gylippus drew out the land- 


forces. Thoſe in the city and thoſe in Olym- Thucyd, 
pieium matched at the ſame time toward oppo. 1. 7. 6 37s 


ſite ſides of the Athenian; camp, and? ingaged 
the whole attention of he commaniders with a 
falſe attack. This feint taking. full effect, the 
fleet, conſiſting. of eighryinriremes, advanced 


toward the Athenian na wal ſtation. The Athe- 


nians, in alarm and confuſion, haſtily manned 
ſeventy-five triremes and met them, The con- 
teſt was long: two Athenian triremes were 

ſunk; but the fleets parted without any en 


advantage gained on either ſid {to = / 
"TE: day the ende ms not move, Bar 40: 
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CHAP. no i aroſe hence to the ATION 
AVE: They ſelt that they had loſt the ſuperiority by 


ſea as well as by land; and they concluded that 
the enemy would not long reſt. ſatisfied with 
the progreſs already made. Nicias therefore 
directed his prineipal attention to the ſecurity 


of his fleet. He had already formed a ftockade 


in the water, for the defence of his naval ſta. 


m_ 


tion. In front of this, at convenient diftances, 
he now moored large merchant ſhips, of the 


kind called holcades, much loftier as well as 
deeper than the galleys of war. In theſe were 
placed machines bearing inſtru 
weight, called dolphins, fo ſuſpended over the 
ſiea that they might be dropped on any veſſel 


paſſing near, and with ſuch violence as to fink 


it. Behind theſe floating fortreſſes, any of his 


© | ſhips, preſſed in actiun, might find thelter, with 


Thucyd. 


means to return with e cog, gt] an 


enemy bold enough to purſue them ſo far. 


The Syracuſans did not diſappoint the expec- 


1. 8 en of the Athenian geheral. The very next 
5 morning their land and ſea - forces moved at once 
toward his camp and naval ſtation; but the 


ſerious attack, as before, was on the fleet. As 
before, alſo, much of the day was conſumed in 
fruitleſs conteſt. At length Arifton, a Corin- 
thian, eſteemed the beſt ſeaman®* in the Syra- 


cuſan fleet, ' conferring with his collegues in 


eommand, adviſed a meaſure, judicious in their 
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of Thucydides, it marks great deficiency, both. aper. | 
in the ſhips of war of the Greeks, and in their I, 
military and naval economy. We have-here- 20 5 
tofore obſerved a Corinthian fleet, when going * 9 | 


to ſeek an enemy, taking three days proviſion 
aboard. But it appears that when immediate 
action was expected, as on the preſent occaſion, 
the general practice was to leave everything | 
but their arms in their naval camp; not incum- 
bering | themſelves aſhipboard with a ſingle 


advice of Ariſton, the Syracuſans retreated, but 


in perfect order, toward their naval ſtation. 


The Athenians, fatigued with unavailing con- 
reſt, did not purſue. The Syracuſans, on 
reaching the ſhore, found a market of eatables 
provided. The magiſtrates, in conſequence of 


notice from the naval commanders, had com- 


pelled all perſons in the city to ſend whatever 
proviſions they had ready, and the crews de- 
barking, took haſty: refreſhment; ' ,. - 

Meanwhile the Athenians, . petreating to their 


e camp. had diſperſed, expecting no in- 


terruption of leiſure for their meal; when ſud- 


denly they perceived the Syracuſan fleet ap- 


proaching again in order of battle. With much 
tumult, and moſtly without refreſhment, they 


haſtened aboard, and the action was renewed. 


But it was no longer equally maintained, as 


before. The ſtrengthened bows of the Syra- 
cuſan galleys, through management improved 


by experience, damaged ſeveral of the Athe- 
nian: the numerous dartmen on the Syracuſan 


decks plyed their weapons eſhcaciouſly'; ; and 


K 2 practice 
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CHAP. Nietiee in that nn of naval ingagement 
= wkich the confinement of 'the port required, 
| 1 given the Syracuſan leaders to imagine a 
new mode of annoying an enemy, who, like the | 
Achern depended "chiefly on the {kill of : 
their rowers and the ſhock of the beak. Dart | 
men in” boats; venturing under the quarters, | 
and even under the lateral galleries of the Athe- f 
Thucyd. nian galleys, gave more annoyance to their ſea- ] 
7. 0 40. men tllan even the dattmen on the decks - b 
Seven Athenian ſhips being ſunk; ſeveral oder 3 
much D an the crews of all Weesen 1 
| 2 
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ax rafa helles, 4 bs 21 bK. TS5 reuTGS anoniCorrege | This 
is a paſſage for which little aſſiſtance is to be expected from tran. 8 
lators and commentators. An attentive examination of an an- a 
fi 
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tique piece of ſculpture in the Vatican muſeum at Rome (ke 

note 24. f. 4. ch. 8. of this Hiſt.), aſſiſting the idea furniſhed 7 

general Melville, firſt gave me to imagine T thderſtood it. 

doubt however if the verſion given in the text may carry with al 
ſufficiently its own explanation. I ſuppoſe the lateral gallerfes of l 
gl | II the galleys 1 to have been open at bottom, or at moſt to have had 
_ Ro | only gratings ; their purpoſe having been, a5 T imagine, only to 
A give projection and purphaſe to the upper cars. A parapet,“ W ' 


raiſed on them, protected the rowers in a great degree. againſt - S 
miſſile weapons from the decks of the enemy's galleys, but the ſe 
open or grated bottom oo paſſage. eh wor As from boats un 5 
ernst. . * 5 i. af 


5 Ju am ſorry to have to 1 that. Winkelman's e aue of the Pt 
5 | gies of ſculpture i in queſtion, and the 1 ingraving hi he has Sen of ſi 
3» are both very erroneous. Equally the antiquarian and the artiſt Ny 
have been ignorant of what a ſhip or a boat ſhould i be ur could be. in 
But W inkelman, launching beyond his proper Province, has flat - fir 
tered | himſelf with the j Imagination that he Aer diſcove red 1 in this . 
| moment, or perhaps in the incorrect drawi e which he th 
„d contemplatec in Bis elofet; a folution of chavdiſ6ulty,avhich |) 10 
| the antients, in all their accounts, have left; for us, how, their ge 
tips of, war were rowed. A man who never himſelf puyied an 5 
rs 4 in ſuch an attempt, will pe 8 avoid abſurdity. : 
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wake faſting, fatigue, and wounds, the whole 
fleet ſought: the ſhelter of their floating for- 
treſſes. So, far the Syracuſans purſued, and 


three of their ſhips, elate with ſucceſs, puſhed 


ger | 


within them; but two were ſunk, and the. other 
was taken with her whole crew. The reſt re- 


tired, ſatisfied. with the ſucceſs of the day, and. 
confirmed in opinion that they were now ſu- 


perior, by ſea. as well as by land, to that enemy. 
from whom they had ſo, lately apprehended ſub- 


jugation. It was therefore unanimouſly. re- 


ſolved, at the earlieſt opportunity, to renew the 


attack on both elements. i 
It was in the ſhort and citical . Ig 
tween- the reſolution taken and the propoſed 


Thucyd, 


I. 7. c. 4%, 
End of 


execution, that Demoſthenes and Eurymedon July. 


arrived, with a fleet of ſeventy- three triremes, 


five: chonland; regular heavy-armed infantry, .' 


and a greater number of bowmen, dartmen, 
and ſlingers,; ſo that, including the attending 


ſlaves, the landforce alone would approach 


twenty thouſand men. Alarm and aſtoniſu- 
ment now returned with double force upon the 


Syracuſans. They were aſſured that Attica it- 


ſelf was in the poſſeſſion of an enemy; and it 


appeared an unaccountable paradox, that, ſo 
preſſed at home, the Athenians ſhould ſend out 


ſuch a force to make forein conqueſt ; a force 


in all points, equal to that which Nicias had 


firſt led to Sicily. 1 The power of Athens, ſays 
the hiſtorian, . thus appeared.ſtupendous, its re- 
ſources beyond calculation, and War own dan- 
of, ta endleſs; . 


. Demet. 


© Demoſthenes, having landed his forces, 
222 viewed his ground, and received the informa- 
N tion that Nicias and his officers could give, 
OED both formed his opinion of the buſineſs before 
him, and decided on the meaſures proper to be 
. taken, with that cool and juſt judgement which 
mint be expected from an officer who to con- 
fiderable talents. joined his extenſive experience. 
Powerful as the junction with Nicias made the 
' armament under their command, and much as 
it ſtruck ſudden terror into the enemy, Demoſ- 
thenes did not flatter himſelf with certain fuc- 
cefs. In his younger days he had been enter. 
prizing, even to raſhneſs. Now, in mature 
1 age, undazzled by the near view of glorious 
conqueſt, unawed by the apprehenfion of- popu- 
lar rage, neither the hope of profit, nor the 
proſpect of fame, nor the fear of a tyrannical 
multitude could move him from what he 
thought the welfare of his country required. 
The ſaſety of the Sicilian army was not to be 
ſtaked againſt any hope of conqueſt : the gain 
would be'a precarious advantage to the com- 
mo wealth, the loſs almoſt certain ruin. His 
firſt reſolution therefore was to avoid the error 
of Nicias, loſing opportunity by delay: — 
next. to fix upon fome one undertaking, 1 
ich ſucceſs 1 ght be in ſome degree decifive, 
d failure not Fink: and finally he determinedz 
that ſhould ſuch a firſt attempt be defeated; it 
would”: be improper” to riſk farther ſo large a 
portion of the ſtrength of the commonwealth, 
and, * ke migtit 
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the: Athenian people, he would. lead the hong: 
ment home. | 


Upon this „ Thucydides Fe Wen i 


. declares his opinion, that, with able and ſpi- 


rited conduct in the outſet, the conqueſt of Sy- 
racuſe might have been effected by the Athenian 


9 ) 
— : 


arms. Had Nicias, he ſays, inſtead of waſting. 


almoſt a year in little enterprize, gone at once 


againſt that city, he might have completed his. 


contravallation. The Syracuſans, at firſt, con- 
fident in their own numbers, did not even think 
of deſiring aſſiſtance from Peloponneſus ; and 


they might have been put beyond means of re- 


lief, before any effectual aſſiſtance could arrive. 


Circumſtances were now very different; but to 


accompliſh the purpoſe of the expedition 
ſeemed not yet beyond hope. The Athenian 
force was clearly ſuperior in the field. The prin- 
cipal obſtacles to the progreſs of the fiege were 
the enemy's counterwork interſecting. the line 
of the contravallation, and their poſſeſſion of 
Epipole. Demoſthenes obſerved that the coun- 


ter work was only a ſingle wall, without defence 


behind.;. ſo that poſſeſſion of Epipolæ would 
give him poſſeſſion of the counter work. He 


rherefore judged that the aſſault of Epi pole 


would be the beſt criterion, its ſucceſs or its 


of Syracuſe ſhauld be vigorouſly, rare ans 


or abandoned without. . allo 41 ar 3A). 


The account of Thucydides, may. give. 9 
ſuppoſe, cho it does not directly expreſy, that 
9 WR Demoſthenes dig not. exactly meer 

K 4 choſe 


failure would beſt 1 whether the ſiege A 
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2. thoſe of Niciad. , Phe firſt e the 
arrival of the reinforcement, which reſtored ſu- 


periority in the field, was to ravage the country 


beyond the Anapus. In this, apparently, a 


double object vas uad Poſſibly the ene- 


my might be provoked to riſk a battle; of all 
things, perhaps, for the Athenians,” the moſt 
_ deſirable. Should they avoid it, the Athenian 
army, beſide being gratified with booty, would 
derive incouragement from the experienced ac- 
knowlegement of their ſuperiority. Nothing 


oppoſed them: the cavalry and light troops 
from Olympieium only attempted ſome deſul- 


tory annoyance, with little effect. The next 
attempt was againſt the counter work; and this 
was not fortunate. The machines were burned 
" the enemy, and every attack repelled. De- 
moſthenes then inſiſted that his propoſed aſſault 


of Epipolæ ſhould be no longer delayed, and 


Nicias and the other en alhorry grande 
to the meaſure. 


Apparently Nicias was at this t time too t 


to take any active part in a buſineſs which 


might require great exertion. Under the com- 


mand therefore of Demoſthenes, Eurymedon 
and Menander, the whole army, except a ſmall 
guard for the works, was ordered for the duty: 

_ provyifigns. for five days were carried, and the 
engineers and artificers attended, to form de- 
fences in the, inſtant, of getting poſſeffion of the 


ground. To attack, however, otherwiſe than 
by ſurpriae, ſo great a force, in a poſt ſo ſtrong 


hy nature and iN t, Was deemed unadviſable. 
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Vibe vas therefore choſen for the purpoſe: the G „ 
army moved, as Thucydides deſcribes the hour, — 


about the firſt ſleep. Aſcending by the way of 
Euryelus, they paſſed, the firſt Syracuſan poſt 
unperceived. Surprizing then a ſmall outwork, 


they put part of the guard to the ſword: but 


the greater part, eſcaping; alarmed the camps 
in Epipolæ. Theſe were three: the Sicilian 


allies formed one; the allies from Greece ano- 


ther; and a third was compoſed of Syracuſans: 
Gylippus himſelf commanded. All was quick 


ly in motion to oppoſe the aſſailants: but the 
Athenian van, led by Demoſthenes, repulſed 


the firſt troops they met, and continued mount- 
ing the hill, while thoſe who followed demo- 
liſhed the fort taken. Attacks were renewed 
by Gylippus, but ſtill unſucceſsfully: the Athe- 


nians puſhed forward, but, in confidence now 


of ſucceſs, haſtening to complete the acquiſition 
of the enemy's works, they. grew more careleſs 
of their order. In this ſtate the Bœotians, who 


were among the allies of Syracuſe, met; and 


checked them. Among a large body of men, 


confined within narrow ſpace, on rough ground, 

and by night, - confuſion once ariſing, ſpred ra- 
pidly. To communicate commands was diffi- 
cult; and tho the moon ſhone bright, yet when 


eſtabliſhed arrangements were once diſturbed it 


was no longer eaſy. to diſtinguiſh friends from 


© foes; The repulſed Athenians, meeting thoſe 


yet advaneing, were received with pointed 
ſpears. This occaſioned frequent and klamo- 
1 e of the Word 35 vhich thus became 


2 8 ö Known ; 
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known to the enemy, and of courſe uſeloſh;on 9 


even prejudicial to themſelves. But beyond all 


things the pæaniſm, the ſong or ſhout of battle, 


which the Greeks always uſed in the moment 


that of the allies of Athens of Doric race, Ar- 
gians, Corcyræans, and others, being the ſame 


previous to attack, increaſed the confuſion : for 


with the Syracuſan, alarmed the Athenians 
wherever they heard it; and as diſorder extend- 


ed, the Athenian troops in ſeveral parts fought 


were numerous, and haſtening to void the pur- 


one another. At length all took to flight. The 
only r road for retreat was narrow ; the fugitives 


ſuers ſwords, many fell down precipices, and 
thus periſhed. Of the more fortunate who 


gained the plain, thoſe who had ſerved under 


Nicias, acquainted with the country, eaſily 
reached their camp or lines; but ſome of the 
newly arrived, miſſing their 4 were next 
4 cut off by the Syracuſan horſe. | 
The morrow was a day of mourning to the 
Athenians, as of triumph to the Syracufans. 


The dead were reftored to the defeated through 
the ufual ceremonies. Thucydides does not 
ſpecify the number **: he ſays it was conſidera- 


ble, but not fo great as the number of ſhields 
taken would have given to ſuppoſe; becauſe 


_ who fied” over / an 8 daa 


1 Plutarch ſtates it at the ved ſum {of teh chonfand, e- 
dorus, always ſtruggling to give celebrity to the deeds of his 
felowcountrymen, calls it two. thouſand five hundred. Later 
writers however are not- uy. t have had mens which 
W could not n e on 

curbered 
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cumbered themſelves of their armour ; and, the: SECT. 


many periſhed, ſome eſcaped.  'The Syracuſans 
erected two trophies; one at the beginning of 
the aſcent of Epipolæ; the other, on the ſpot 


where the ee yang made the firſt e re- 


ſiſtance. 


Every circumflance 450800 now to require Thueyd. 
that the Athenian generals ſhould quickly enter J. 7. c. 7. 


upon ſome new plan. The armament was ſick 


ly, partly from the ſeaſon, partly from the 

marſhy and unwholeſome ground on which it 
was incamped; and the hope of ſoon reducing 
Syracuſe, or indeed of at all reducing i it, ſeemed 
fruſtrated. Demoſthenes therefore warmly ur- 


ged his opinion before given, that due experi- 
ment having been made and having failed, all 
purpoſe of conqueſt in Sicily ſhould be at once 
abandoned, and the armament conducted home. 
Not the neceſſities of their own fituation, he 


ſaid, more than the wants and diſtreſſes of the 


commonwealth required the meaſure; inſomuch 


that it would be inexcuſable farther to riſk ſo 
great a portion of the public ftrength, and con- 


tinue ſuch waſte of the public revenue, on what 


was comparatively an unimportant object. Thu- 
cydides very ſeldom declares; in direct terms, 


an opinion by which the character of his co- 


temporary might be affected. It is however 


eaſy to perceive that he approved, upon the 
whole, both the advice and the conduct of De- 


moſthenes, as, for his country's welfare judi- 
cious, for himſelf diſintereſted and manly. It 
is not __y eaſy t to diſcover his opinion of 
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Thuchd. 
1. . e . * 


our accuſers, or at leaſt join in the vote for 
our condemnation. I therefore, if I am brought 


- ©. cuſans is worſe. In ſome points, they are 


_ © expences: Two thouſand talents, already con- 


nis ORY OF GREECE. 


the ne of Niclas: perhaps he Was unable 
to determine his own judgement of it. Nicias 
poſitively refuſed to lead the armament home. 


The temper of the Athenian people, he ſaid, 


„is well known to me: warm in expectation, 
© and jealous of their authority, they will highly 
, © reſent. a meaſure ſo: diſappointing to their 
hopes, unauthorized, by their decree. Our 
| . conduct, then, let it be recollected, muſt be 
ſubmitted to the judgement, and our fate muſt 


be decided by the vote, not of thoſe who have 


* ſeen and , who know what we know, but of 
© thoſe; who will be perſuaded of anything by 
any eloquent accuſer. Even of thoſe now 
under our command, of thoſe now loudeſt in 
9 complaint of the evils they are ſuffering, ſome, 
© nay many, will unſay their aſſertions, blame 
the abandoning of the expedition, impute cor- 


c ruption to their generals, and perhaps become 


to the alternative, will not riſk a ſhameful 


death from the injuſtice; of my fellowcitizens, 
to avoid an honorable death from the valor of 


the enemy. But I think we are not yet ſo 
* ſtraitened. 111. as the face of our affairs ap- 
« pears, I well know the condition of the Syra- 


under great difficulties; in others, reduced to 
abſolute inability. They are ruined by their 


_ © ſumed upon their auxiliary forces and their 


c Jones Haxe, not ſufficed : they have beſides, in- 


c curred 


e 
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* curred a large debt. Their fleet therefore they erer. 


« cannot long maintain; and on the leaſt failure 
of payment, their auxiliaries ' will abandon 
them. We are under no equal difficulty; and 
on theſe: confiderations I hold it WF im- 
4 Proper to give up the enterpriz e: 
Such were the ſentiments of Nicias, Gee 
in the council of war. But he had reaſons for 


his perſeverance which he did not communi- 


cate. There were among the Syracuſans ſomo 


who, as their fellowcitizens- of the oppoſite 


party were to them the moſt odious and moſt 
| dreadful of enemies, ' wiſhed well to the Athe- 


nian arms. Theſe communicated ſecretly with 


$ * 
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Nicias; they informed him accurately of the Thucyd. 
ſtate of things in the city: they urged him to & 82 BAN 


perſevere in the ſiege; and they incouraged him 
to hope; that: the very diſtreſs of the enemy and 
the zeal: off his ſecret friends, with little exer- 


tion on his part, would give mn till to return 
home conqueror of Syracuſmmm. 


Demoſthenes, uninformed of this negotiation, e. 45. 


was unable to comprehend the conduct of Ni- 
cias; and he ſtrenuouſſy inſiſted that, if they 
muſt wait for a decree of the people to autho- 
rize their return home, yet the army ought im- 
mediately to move from ground ſo unhealthy, 
and ſtill more the fleet from that confined ſitua- 
tion, in which it could not come to action but 


under the groſſeſt diſadvantage. Eurymedon 


concurted with him; but Nicias ſtill oppoſing, 
deference to his rank, together with the ſu uppo- 
ation that he might have intelligence unknown 
83 to 
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5 Thucyd. 
1, 7. c. 46. 


to enz occaſioned a ſuſpention of meaſures 
, nnd the armament remained in its ſtation; Fg» 


VUnexpected ſucceſs had now prepared 5 


Spaces for any exertion. But Gylippus 
and Hermocrates would not omit to profit from 
that credit which grows with proſperity. In- 
* formation. arrived that factions were violent i in 


Agrigentum and it was hoped that aſſiſtance 


Eritically given might put the party friendly to 


c. 50. 


them in poſſeſſton of the government. Accord- 


ingly Sicanus was ſent thither with fifteen tri- 


remes; but on his arrival he found matters ac- 


commodated between the contending parties, 


and the moment of opportunity loſt. ' Gylippus 


- himſelf was in the mean time more ſucceſsful in 
2 journey which he undertook into the Sicel 
: d Beſide collecting a conſiderable force 

among the barbarians, he was joined by a body 


of Peloponneſians, who, to avoid the Athenian 
fleet, had made the coaſt of Africa, and thence 


croſſed to Selinus and he led the whole, ME 


out oppo ſition, into Syracuſe. 2 1 1 55 


_ - Meanwhile the Athenian armament, diſpiric- 
ed by diſappointment, was alfo weakening daily 


by ſickneſs. Intelligence that Gylippus had 


Antroduced a powerful reinforcement within the 


Syracuſan lines, excited new apprehenſion, and 


Demoſthenes and Eurymedon' regretted their 


| conceſſion to their elder collegue. Nicias at 


Jength, was perſuaded, . yet ſcarcely perſuaded, 


.to give the ſanction of his conſent to the retreat 


of the armament. He deprecated any public 
deciſion of ſuch a meaſure by that open manner 


of 


„ FVG. 


hy no 


the n that * become necellary for poſterity. 
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| of yaring . the demoera- SECT.. 


tical principle, was the general practice of the 
Athenian military *?; and orders were given, | 

with cautious privacy, for the fleet and army 
to prepare for quitting their ſtation. All was 
8ccordingly ready when the full moon was ſud- 27 err 
denly darkened. None had then ſcience to 
foreſee the regular return of that phenomenon s | 


few could be porſuaded that the cauſe was in the 


order of natur. It ſtruck the armament with 
terror, as a portent boding ill to their purpoſe: 


application was made to the generals, depre- 


cating: the intended march: the augurs and 
ſoothſayers declared that to bring the heavenly 
powers again to a friendly aſpect, required a de- 
lay of thrice nine days; and Nicias, more fu- 


perſtitious than the reſt, affirmed that, till that 


period was completed, he would mw even £98» 


| —_ about removal. 15 


There ſeems to have biden ke in ihe na- 


cure of this omen to perſuade the Athenians 


more than the Syracuſans that the illboding re- 
garded them: On the contrary, Plutarch grave- 
ly imputes to the augurs ignorance in their pro- Ig 
feffion ; they ought, he ſays, to have known Plut. vit. 
that an eclipſe portended rather the favor of the *. 
gods to thoſe whoſe purpoſe: was retreat. But 

omens — undecided import, ſuch 1 is the nature 


6 e causepdg ? 462 J. ple dd. We want 3 of | 
this phraſe, which the commentators and tranſlators do not give. 


. Thucydides has written for thoſe who knew the common forms 


of proceeding on ſuch occaſions in his age, without thinking of 


of 


TY of ſupertieivus' fear, were ce 


0 we, unfavorable by thoſe in adverſe 2 
and the knou lege that the Athenians held them- 
ſelves to be the objects of the divine diſpleaſure 


portended, ſi ufficed' for the Syracuſans to derive 


 Thuey®.” incouragement from the portent. They were 
15-5" confident-of ſuperiority: by land; they confider- 
ed the intention of ſecret retreat as proof of fear 


to ſtand a battle. They reſolved therefore not 


: to allow the enemy to eſtabliſh themſelves any- 


where in Sicily; by which the war might be 


dawn into length; but to attack them by ſea 

and land in their preſent ſituation, and by heir 

total deſtruction to deter future invaſion 
Such being the object, the able leaders di- 

6 rected: their attention for ſome days to exerciſe 


their people in whatever they judged moſt ne- 


_ © ceffaryto ſucceſs in naval action. Giving then 
the ſeamen a day of reſt, they led out the in- 
fantry, and they gained ſome ſmall advantage 
over a body of Athenians, horſe and foot, who 
advanced againſt them. On tlie next day they 

Thueyd. propoſed their great attack. Accordingly ſe- 


1.7. e. 8. venty-fix triremes' moved: from the naval ſtation, 


£4 and 9 55 wits ä advanced toward Ahe 
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* Dodvwell has ode: I ra a facceſsful in "wy calculation 


4 days from the eclipſe forward, and the endevor to aſſign to 
each fts circumſtances. He has not paid due attention, or how- 
ever not due credit, to the narrative of Thucydides, which, 
without ſach minute accuracy, is conſiſtent and clear.” With 
regard to the delay required by the augurs, whether there has or 
has not been the corruption of the text of Thucydides ſuppoſed 
by Dodwell, is little important, but e s een agrees 
with — S 1 nor 36-7 
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ten triremes, met their fleet. Eurymedon, Wo 


commanded the right, to uſe that advantage 
which ſuperiority of numbers gave, ſtretched 
away with a view to ſurround the left of the 


enemy. The center ſpreading, to obviate the 


danger of too great an interval between the di- 
viſions, weakened itſelf by making the intervals 
too great between ſhip and ſhip. In this ſtate 
it was attacked by the enemy in cloſe order, and 
preſently "defeated. © The Syracuſans then di- 
recting their principal effort againſt the divi- 
fion of Eurymedon, now cut off from the reſt 
of the fleet, took, deſtroyed, or drove aground 
every ſhip, and Eurymedon himſelf was killed. 
The left wing then fled, purſued, to the ſhore. 
Suck is the brief account which Thucydides 


1 gives of this important action, as if feeling too 
much to relate in detail a defeat for its conſe. 


quenees ſo deplorable, and the firſt; of any im- 


portance, which his country ever ſuffered at ſea 


from an inferior force. With his uſual tender- 


neſs for characters, he names neither Nicias nor 
Demoſthenes ; and expreſſes no ſentiment, nor 


imputes any blame, otherwiſe than by omiſſion. 


Gylippus, while no part of the landforces Thucyd. - 


were yet ingaged, obſerved from the ſhore the 


diſtreſs of 'the Athenian fleet, and many of the 
ſhips forced aground beyond the protection of 
their ſtockade and their camp. Immediately | 
he detached a body. of infantry to intercept any 


of the crews kg might fly, and to date Jojo 
Vox. TV- 6 _ thoſe 


I. 7. c. 53. 
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. th>ſawho might attempt to defend their dead 
ed veſſels againſt the victorious Syracuſans. 
The Tuſcan allies were the neareſt troops: .of the 
Athenian line. The Syracuſan detachment, 
elate with the ſucceſs of their fleet, approached 
in diſorderly haſte. The Tuſcans, by a Vigo- 
rous aſſault conducted with regularity, put them 

to flight. Gylippus ſent reinforcement ; but 

g A coming alſo from the Athenian camp, 
the Athenians finally prevailed, with ſome 
ſlaughter of the enemy's heavy-armed, and'they 
ſavec moſt of the ſtranded ſhips. / The Syracu- 


whole crews periſhed. An attempt was made 
to deſtroy the Athenian fleet, within its ſtock- 


ſign, but the practiſed ſkill of the Athenian 
ſeamen rendered it ineffectual. The Syracuſan 
- Thucyd. fleet then retired, and each party erected its 
„trophy; the Syracuſans for their naval Acer. 
the Athenians for their ſucceſs by land. 555 

The event of the naval action, ſo ds to 

all hope founded on former experience] was a 

diſaſter ſo momentous, and ſo little balanced 

by the better fortune of the landforces; that the 

„ 5 dejection per vaded the Athehianf Ara- 
8 ment. On the other hand; the Syracuſans be- 
gan to conſider themſel ves no longer as an op- 

| -prefſed people, ſtruggling in the almoſt hope- 
3 leſs defence of everything dear to them; they 

Io0oked forward to ſucceſs that might intitle 

= them vanquiſfiers of Athens, and vindicatbrs of 

= liberties and a . 

0 8 Plied 


f ans however took eighteen, and of theſe the 


ade, by a fireſhip., The wind favored the de- 


% be ad in. ent ee ror ad. a 


bes to 3 als 4. 
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plied: themſelves immediately. to. blockade: the Thuc 


port; deſirous now to prevent the departure of 
that force from which they had expected the 
worſt evils of ſubjugation ; and propoſing no 


leſs than to deſtroy, or reduce to the dreadful 
condition of priſoners at e en the hee 


of that formidable fleet and amp. 

+; Meanwhile not dejection only, e ” ſenſe ; 
of diſgrace and apprehenſion of the ſwords of 
their enemies, but the moſt urgent of wants 


preſſed the Athenians. In conſequence of the 
reſolution taken to raiſe the ſiege (no ſuſpicion 


being entertained that the enemy could prevent 
their departure by ſea) they had forbidden far- 
ther ſupplies of proviſions from Catana. Naval 
ſuperiority loſt, the means of intercourſe with 
Catana were gone; and thus the defire to depart 


was inforced, as the means were rendered pre- 
carious. A council of war was called to conſider 


of theſe untoward circumſtances; and the tax- 


iarchs, officers nearly of the rank of colonels in 
our ſervice, were ſummoned io aſſiſt the gene- 


* 
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a 


rals, with their advice. The reſult of the deli- 


beration was a reſolution to withdraw the whole 
armament by ſea. This being determined, the 
ſubordinate reſolutions followed, to uſe all poſ- 
ſible means for ſtrengthening the fleet; and, 
with ;;this:yiew; to abandon immediately their 
extenſtve line of contravallation, and reduce 
their works to a ſingle fort near the naval ſta- 
tion, large enough only to contain the baggage 
and ſick, with a competent garriſon. But naval 


een wee ee from that in open ſea, 
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Cl Vin P. ben they had been- long accuſtomed to 4 de- a 
I" ae ſuperiority, muſt be unavoidably ſimilar 

do that in which they had already yielded to 8 

5 inferior numbers. Thus late therefore, taught * 

buy ſevere experience, they propoſed to prepare 

accordingly. Upon this ſubject the advice of f 

e the maſters ** of the triremes was required. 

. Mr The lightneſs of the veſſel, a quality neceſſary 8 

„ ſwift-rowing, and of ineſtimable advantage 

in open ſea, within the harbour of Syracuſe 


- _ woul@little avail; On the contrary, to be able th 


to maintain a ſtationary fight, as between in- le 
fantry aſhore, 'was of principal importance. th 
It was therefore reſolved that every man capable | *< 
of bearing arms, beyond the neceſſary garriſon 85 


of the fort, ſhould be taken aboard; that nu- | © 
merous bowmen; with the ableſt dartmen, par- 
ticularly the Acarnanian, ſhould be ſtationed I {vl 


= on the decks; and that on the prows grappling- | "* 
| irons ſhould: be fixed, which might at once ob- che 
bl viate the ſhock of the enemy*s ſtronger bows, N 
b all 


_ and, preventing their retreat, give opportunity 

: for their, on numerous heavy-armed to act. def 

il Purſuant to theſe reſolutions; about a hundred whos 
and ten triremes were equipped and manned. 


| 
„„ e buctle of preparaion''in\the Athenüm | wn 
1; | nava} camp was "obſerved by the Syracuſans, I 
= and intelligence reached them of the grappling- of ; 
| irons with which the | Athenian prows were bea 
9 armed. Gylippus and Hermocrates, tho they aſh1 
| could not © equip eighty e e 2 
ee bd tied be eee, Pose 


k 4 ; ' : 33 [4 ö 
0 E en 2 n in 2 had 
enen 101 Ane Bl deter- an 
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detereained to a the conteſt, ſo far ſuc- 


A 49 
SECT. 


ceſsful, for naval ſuperiority. Againſt the new I. 
mode of action propoſed by the Athenians, they 
thought it neceſſary to prepare; but for this it 


was held ſufficient to cover the forecaſtles of 
their triremes with bull-hides, on which the 
grappling-irons NO not readily take any 
firm hold. 1 

While the animation of hot Syracaibna *. 
their confederates ſeconded the ſpirit-of their 
leaders, among the Athenians, notwithſtanding | 


the great ſuperiority of their naval force, a ge- 


neral d&jection prevailed. - The diſcouragement 


arifing from the late naval defeats was propor- 
tioned to the former confidence in the opinion, 
ſupported by dong experience, of their decided 


Thucyd. 
I. 7. C. 85 


ſuperiority. But as the ſpirits of thoſe under 


his command ſunk, the animation, and indeed 
the whole character of Nicias ſeemed to riſe. 


His behavior on the occaſion was truly great. 


Little ambitious, under favoring fortune rather 
deficient in exertion, and ſometimes culpably 
remiſs in his command, his activity and anima- 
tion increaſed as evils preſſed and dangers 
threatened:- None was now ſo warm in exhor- 
tation that might reſtore the drooping courage 
of the ſoldiers and ſeamen. The ſtate of his 


health did nat permit him to take the command 
aſhipboard : but he was ſedulous in attending 


the neceſſary preparation, and directing every 


arrangement, When all was ready for the pro- 


poſed attempt, thinking, ſays the hiſtorian, he 
had not yet faid ſo much for the i incouragement 
F of 


- 


— 


i 
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AB. of "Of officers and people as the ingular i im- 
portance of the occaſion demarided, he went 
round the whole armament; and ſpeaking to | 
each trierarch ſeparately, after mentioning their | 
ſuperiority | in numbers, and the meaſukes taken 4 
for reſiſting the enemy's novel mode of artack, 
he exhorted every one, by his own glory, and 
bp that inherited from his anceſtors, to exert | 
- himſelf in the battle to inſue. Leading then 0 
the whole to the ſhore, he there committed ˖ 
them to De noſthenes, Menander, and Euthy- 8 
demus, under whoſe orders they imbarked, and 6 
moved immediately, to the Harbour" $ outs to 5 

5 

t. 

a 
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Tluueyd. The enemy, who baregalty: watched their! mo- 
. 1 79. tions; quickly made toward them, under the 
Corinthian Pythen, and Sicanus and Agathar- 
| et Syracuſans; the Corinthian comn mding 
the center, the Syracuſans the win 8. With 
the firſt ſhock the Athenians made t ein ſel ves * 
maſters of the veſſels that blockaded the mouth 1 
of the port, and were haſtening to unmoor them © 
and clear the paſſage, when the Syracuſans ap- a 
Proached, and a moſt obſtinate battle! infued. 
Meanwhile the Athenian army ſtood” on. the tl 
hors, obſerving with the moſt anxious arten- 0 
and what pale ed, within ſuch a diſtance. that 807 
could ſee an hear almoſt every! ing. 2:17 
e theręfoxe after a long conteſt, wich va- -: 7 
. rious: fortune at times in various parts, the ad- 
vant age of the Syracuſans' became decifi ye, and "ns? 
the whole Athenian fleet fled 12 16 ed, cher en grief, 43 
indig- 


"fufed. 
19 Was all the generals wanted; they would go 
e by land, and fight their way, if 


4 ( 35 by "fea the expe periefice of the 


1 | fuſtcjent! Weg hat hey could ex] 
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indignation and diſmay (ſays the eloquent hiſto. Ws: 
rian, at à loſs for words equal to the deſcrip- 3 
tion) roſe to the utmoſt pitch that any circum- 


ſtances could produce in the human mind, fince 


none could be more hopeleſs. 


Entering little into detail, and not at all ac- 
counting for the event of this diſaſtrous battle, 
Thucydides proceeds to deſcribe the conſe- 


quences. The dejection that pervaded the de- Thueyd. 
feated armament was ſo extreme, and the dan- L. 7. 6. hy 
ger impending ſo urgent, that the ſacred dues © 
of the dead, objects commonly of ſuch anxious 
attention, were totally neglected; no herald 


was ſent to requeſt the reſtitution of the bodies, 
no care was taken about their burial, but every 


thought way” abſorbed in the evils that preſſc 


and the perils that threatened the living. Amid 
the general deſpair, however, Demoſthenes did 
not loſe his uſual energy of mind. Going to 


Nicias, he propoſed what might ſtill have ſaved 


the greater part of the forces. Sixty triremes 
remained to the Athenians: thoſe of the enemy, 


tho victorious, were reduced to fifty. He 
thought it therefore very poſſible ſtill to force 
the paſſage out to ſea, if, imbarking that very 
night, they made the attempt at daybreak. 


icias 92 but the crews abſolutely re- 
o etreat, they, peeviſhly remonſtrared, 


_ 
og 
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CHAP. « nathing. but deſtruction.” "The: execution of 
* . the ſalutary meaſure was thus e 100 : 
- Exceſs of ne e tits 23, od. 
Bong 1067 29 
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WE 


\ Retreat 4 the Athenians from Oren. | 
Thucyd. Gvliprus 15 80 ee ah; on 
* 7. 6. 73. confidering the advantages which their laſt ſuc _ 
ceſs, gave them, became more than ever defirous 
to prevent the departure of the enemy: the Sy- 
racuſans, by the complete deſtruction of the 
8 invading armament, would deter future inva- 
5 ſion, and Gylippus hoped, in effect, to conquer 
Athens itſelf in Sicily. The opinion was gene- > 
ral among them, and it juſtified the propoſal || * 
of Demoſthenes, that the Athenians would now n 
think only of retreat by land, and it was ſup- p 
poſed they vould move that very night. But c 
the Syracuſan people, wearied with the labor y 
of the day and exhilarated with its ſucceſs, p 
uere more eager to injoy the leiſure which they te 


, ,, A. we. 


* 


3 3 a 2 —— — 


had ſo well earned, than ſolicitous about any v. 
; future events. It happened too that the mor- ti 
row was the feſtival: of Hercules. Among ſuch c: 


an aſſemblage of people of Dorian race, and in tl 
ſuch circumſtances, the deſire of duly celebra- | 01 
ting the day. of a hero-god, with whom they a 


- eſteemed themſelves ſo connected, became irre- n 
fiſtible; and nothing could perſuade them to tt 
quill the Feligious revel for a, nocturnal military v. 


n 


enough to be heard, when they could be little, 


*.ſans; and that he would therefore do well not 


* 
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enterpriue. Termocrates, who had been at firſt s bor. 

moſt urgent for the meaſure, knew his fellow & n , 

citizens and mankind too well to attempt on | 

ſuch an occaſion to force inclination : but his 5 | 
fruitful genius provided ſtill a reſource for the '- ml 
attainment of his purpoſe. In the evening, 5 
ſome perſons under his direction went on horſe- 


back to the Athenian camp; and approaching 


diſtinctly ſeen, pretended they were of che party 135 
which had been accuſtomed to communicate 
with Nicias. Finding credit ſo far, they char- 
ged thoſe whom they had ingaged in er 
tion, to go and tell the general, that the Ren. 
© paſſes were already occupied by che Syracu- : 


to move that night, but wait and concert his 
meaſures. The fatal bait was taken, and the Thucyd. 
next day was ſpent by the Athenians in various e 
preparation for the maren nnd. 
But Gylippus and Hetnorrutes;: hevtig 
yielded in the moment to the wiſhes of their 
people, found means, before the morrow ended, 

to ingage them in their own views. Their 
victorious fleet went to the Athenian naval ſta- 

tion, and no oppofition being attempted, they _ = 
carried off, or burnt on the ſpot, every ſhip ' 3 
there. The army at the ſame time marched. | | 
out, under the conduct of Gylippus, and oc- _ 1 
cupied all the principal paſſes round the Athe- 0 
nian camp, and in that line of country which | 
the Ahoy would probably cranes to tra- 
water 5 40 


on 
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| Thneyd: - 1 On the next day ae, every thing being pre- 


; x? OY wht Prock, as far as eircumſtances would permit, 


orders were iſſued by the Athenian generals for 


an The pen of Thucydides and the 


language of Athens are wanting to deſcribe 
adequately the ſcene preſenting itſelf upon that 


occaſion; | when, in the bitterneſs of antient 


warfare, every horror offered itſelf to expecta- 
tion, that the human body can ſuffer or the 


human mind conceive. No light diſtreſs aroſe 
frorn the reflection, that, inſtead of fulfilling 


the lofty hopes of their enterprize, the whole 


of ſo powerful a fleet was deſtroyed; that, 
through their failure, ruin threatened their 


country; and that, inſtead of returning, as they 
had ſo lately with reaſon expected, conquerors 


of Sicily, an ignominious flight was their only, 
and that almoſt a hopeleſs reſource for avoĩding 
| flavery or death. But in the circumſtances of 

that flight, a thouſand' dreadful. confiderations, 
a a thouſand lamentable objects preſented them- 


ſelves, ſtriking home to the feelings of every 


individual. The dead lay yet unburied; and 
he recollection, or, in many inſtances, the ſight 
of a relation or a friend ſo neglected; truck, not 
only with grief but with horror. Let the Aer 
and the actions of the, many. living, 

_ FFounds: or ſickneſs diſabled for the aun 


their complaints, their, Fehn 1; heir 


5 2 1 
Dt; 2 12 1 14 


* * YEA ie on 5305 
36 The third from the naval jon, acc ording ay £ BY of 


Tmepdidäs, and the uſual manner of Water of the Grecks; 


hs counteD the day itſelf ol an action firſt the hext? day as ſe- 


ond, and ſo Melee Ca 8 notoqg EU 31 bil 
bt | * 


_ fruitleſs endeavours of ſome to follow their 
friends, were ſtill more diſtreſſing than the 8 7 * 
3 compunction which aroſe from the neglect, im 
_ pious as it was deemed, but'fo far excuſable as 
it was unavoidable, of the ſtill and filent dead. 
5 Mutual reproach then, and ſelf-reproach, for 
that ſhare which any had had in ſuperinducing 
or inhancing the public calamity, whether by 
promoting the enterprize,/ or by obltructing 
the retreat, oecaſionally aggravated the bitter= 


nis ro or G Erek. 
0 their! embraces, and the painful; es 4 


"Heſs of woe. Such, in ſhort, ſays the hiſtorian, 


Vas the accumulated weight of preſent miſery, 
. that it threw the whole multitude into tears 


and, abſorbing the apprehenſion of farther dan- 


ger, took away almoſt the ME nd even i the N 


power cb oe 


75 At length the March continencing; reſembled : 


that of a whole city flying from a beſieging 
army. This alſo is the remark of the cotem- 


Porary hiſtorian, drawing a compariſon from 
among thoſe circumſtances which diſtinguiſn 
antient from modern times. For the numbers, 5 


continues, including attendants, were not 


det than forty thouſand.” Attendants however 5 
Were of little importance : "moſtly ſlaves, they 
Geſerted openly ; and in the" inſtant of the 


iy $ moving, the greater part diſappeared. - 
bus even the cavalry and the heavy-armed 


ere reduced to carry their own proviſions W 


55 Neige 


e ; ſome. being without attendants, -- bY 


{GHG miſtruſting thoſe who remained to them: 


and the ſmall ORE of 1 25 they poſ- 


29 aud. 5 . ſeſſed 


3 
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ſeſſed demanded every care, ſince it was . 

„ from being equal to their probable wants. c 
- Amid the extreme dejection and anguiſhn, not 
without reaſon pervading the armament, Nicias 


_ wonderfully ſupported the dignity, of his cha- 
© rater and ſituation. Individually. the diſtreſs 
of the exiſting; circumſtances. appeared not to 
affect him; his only anxiety ſeemed to be to 


relieve that of others, and to diffuſe incourage, 
ment among all. What aurhority the hiſtorian 
may have had. for the remarkable words he at- 


EE teibutes to him on the occaſion, we cannot 


know; but whether we conſider them as con- 
veying the ſentiments of Nicias or of Thucy- 


> dides; they are highly intereſting, as they mark | 
the opinion entertained” of the divine provi- 


dence, by a man of exalted rank, of extenſive 
information and experience, juſt and religiouſly 


5 4 „but never taught to conſider this life 


as a e of probation, and to expect in futurity 


the reward of good or the puniſhment of evil 


deeds. From the head of the line, Thucydides 


| : informs us, exerting his voice to the utmoſt, 
that he might be heard as extenſively as poſſible, 


e. 77. 


Nicias, with an unruffled countenance, deſired 

the troops to ad vert to his own caſe: I, he 

ſaid, am in body (you may ſee e the 
© ſtate to which ſickneſs has reduced me) 


© very far from being the ſtrongeſt among you. 


, In the bleſſings. of high fortune I was once 


inferior to none: but now I muſt. bear every 


* preſent evil, I have to apprehend « every threat- 


*-ened nge in common with the loweſt under 


He Rs A g | 'c hed 
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* my command. Such i is my lot; ahh 


ways been regular and zealous in every duty. to 


the gods; and not only, as far as 


« ſimply on myſelf, ſcrupulouſſy juſt, but libe- 
© rally charitable among men. Hence L have 
hope and confidence that our fortune will 
change for the better. The affliction ve nom 


197 


rer 


— 


NN 


« ſuffer is furely beyond our deſert; the enemy 


have already been ſufficiently fortunate; and 
if our enterprize againſt this country has of- 


— 


ö - ee the gods, it cannot be but gur - 
preſent evils are adequate puniſhment. For 
ue are not the firſt wha have dran our ſwords? 
© in the attempt, unjuſtifiable be it confeſſed, © 


© to ſubjugate and reduce to ſlavery our fellow- 
creatures, and ſeize to ourſelves: their poſ- 


© ſeſſions.” In doing thus, doing only what is 


ordinary among men, others have ſuffered for 


it only what men may bear. We therefore 


have ſurely reaſon to hope that the gods will 


© vengeance againſt us; objects as we are Wt 
© become, of pity rather than of indignation. 


bat length moderate their apparent exceſs of 


Confiding thus far then in the divine eee | 
jet us look to what, meer human things con- 


ſidered, our eircumſtances are, and ſurely we 
* ought not to deſpond. Such a force as we 
© poſſeſs, with ſo large a proportion of regular 
8 troops, wherever we eſtabliſh: our abode, we 
are not only a formidable army, we are a c 
Q monwealth; . Certainly no Sicilian — 


© racufe excepted, will/eaſily drive us from any 
* ſituation. ve DAY Secup xa or even f wh: | 
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* ** occupying any we may deſire. To be 
ſafe, indeed, we have only to reach the Sicel 
© territory ; for their fear of the Syracuſans in- 


| © ſures to us the friendſhip of the barbarians. 


Firm minds and orderly conduct. then are the 


_ © things: principally: neceſſary to your welfare; 


and not to yours only, but that of the Athe- 


nian commonwealth; which, however lament- 
.< ably fallen through our misfortune, it may 


Thucyd. 


i 7- 6. 78. 


not be beyond curability to reſtore; ſince the 
© ſtrength of a ſtate conſiſts, not cn not 185 


territory, not in ſhips, but in men 
Having thus ſpoken, Nicias led the ns; 
the army being difpoſed in two diviſions, with 


the baggage between them; himſelf command- 
ing the van, Demoſthenes the rear. The road 
choſen was not toward their Grecian friends of 


Naxus and Catana, but, that by which they 


2 hoped moſt readily to reach the Sicel country; 
where ſooneſt they might find food and ſafety, 


with leiſure to concert farther meaſures. At 
the ford of the Anapus, very little diſtant from 


their camp, they found a body of Syracuſans 
poſted to oppoſe the paſſage. Theſe they ſoon 
forced to retire; but the enemy's horſe, and 
light infantry, hanging on their flanks and rear, 
gave ſuch continued annoyance, that, after. 2 

march of only five miles, finding a riſing ground 


commodious for the purpoſe, they incamped for 
the night. On the next day they made ſtill leſs 


progreſs. Want of proviſions induced them to 
halt, after a march of only two miles and a half, 


in a n e beſide collecting cattle among 
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che farms and villages, they could ſupply them⸗ s 
ſelves with water for their progreſs over the 
hilly and dry country which lay next in their 


7 
— 


way. But on the third day the Syracuſan horſe 


and light- armed, in larger force than before, 


gave fo much greater annoyance, that after | 


many hours waſted in unavailing attempts to 
repreſs them, the diſtreſſed: Athenians returned 


to the camp they had laſt occupied. Nor could 


they profit, as on the preceding day, from their 
| ſituation wewven to obtain water, ſuch. was the 


enemyꝰs 46. HE in aj ee difficult-and 


hazardous mips „„ - 


. Errors in e det in 5 enden | 


of Thucydides, had occurred, tho he avoids as 
J uſual the expreſs declaration of any opinion. 
f Either change of plan, or ſome greater effort 
N than had yet been made, was clearly indiſpen- 
; ſable. On the next morning, therefore, they 
, | moved earlier than uſual; and preſſed their ! 
t march with the view to occupy the Acræon-le- 
n pas, łhe firſt narrow at the entrance of the high 
8 | lande! But: i thevopportunity/:loſt. was not ſo 
n eaſily recoverable - their ſlowneſs had given the 
d enemy time, both to diſcover their intended 
r, e curſe, PRES to profit from the knowlege; and 
A on cheir arrival at the Acrzon-lepas, they found 
d not only an arme force to oppoſe them, but 
or . the nstütal difficulties; of the paſs increaſed by 
fs a fortification! An aſſault was immediately at- 
to tempted; which was not in the moment ſucceſs- 
i, ful eee eee on; fuch, „ee | 
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acc. to 
Chron. 
Thu. but 
rather a- 


bout 12 or Everything was conſtrued as an ill omen, and 


— 


the Hiſtorian, a8 inthe 1 ada 18 


mon; but, in the preſent wane of the Athenian 


affairs; and the deſpondency its con ſequence, 
the generals could not perſuade their troops to 


renew the attack. As conſtant exertion tends 


to maintain the animation which: ſucceſs has 


raiſed, ſo new and unexpected oppoſition com- 


monly inhances the depreſſion of the unfortunate. 


5 Gylippus, attentive to every opportunity, and 


obſerving the — the Athenians after 
their repulſe, ſent a body of men to raiſea fort 


Athenian generals, howeve 
in checking this purpoſe. Their foree was indeed 


battle; and accordingly they again choſe · cheir 
a for the night within the plain. 


2 : 


in their tear, "Is as 6y o intereenße their retreat, The 


yet ſuch as to deter the. 


emy from giving them 


But on the morrow, when they moved 


2 7 Rill with the view to force the paſſage of the 


mountains, they had no fooner/ quitted their 


camp than the Syracuſan horſe and light. armed 


were upon their flanks and rear. If they halted 


to repel the annoyance, the enemy inſtantiʒ 


treated; but the moment they reſumed their 
march, the attack was renewed; and this ſo re- 


peatedly and efficaciouſſy, that after advancing 


only one mile through-the plain they incamped 


; Iced. 
1. . c. 8. 


again. n. aan Wag re mmh 


Camp. „ of * 


The diſtreſs of tot Athiadens was now become 
very great: while numbers were ſuffering from 


wounds recei ved in the many ſkirmiſhes, all 
| 9 5 8 were 


, found no difficulty 


WWW men I ** 9, 2 


tal want of ne and of 
all neceſfaries. The generals therefore came to 


vie th ibn 


28 
. 


a ſudden reſolution to break up their camp by 
night; and take the road toward the ſea, the di- 


rect contrary to that which they had been hitherto 


following, and on which the enemy waited tö 


intercept them. For, purſuing along the coaſt 
| the 2 to Camarina and n they might ſtill 


| courſe indeed, bas — a moe del and 


open The uſual fires were lighted; to 
| obviate {\picion in the enemy, and then the 
army Was filently aſſembled and the march be- 


fatality;-alar 
cottimthed/by Demoſthenes. - Order was after 
222 n. dur Of two divifions: were 


2 


uſual temper of democratical jealouſy, began 
to criminate Gylippus, as if he had traiterouſly 


permitted the enemy to eſcape.” To diſcover 


which way ſo large a body had directed its 
march, was however not difficult, and ſhortly 
all joined in zealous purſuit. Demofthenes, 
notwithſtanding the misfortune which had re- 
tarded him, had before daybreak reached the 


road leading from Syracuſe to Elorus. A little 


farther he found a body of Syracuſans railing 
works to obſtruct his paſſage acroſs the gully 
through which flows the brook Cacyparis. 


gun. Niciat led, with x haſty pace, yet pre- 
ſerving dus regularity; Through ſome unknown 
Wn ink aroſe in the diviſion 


The 3 as 651 as ay! Wale 80 
ceiving the Athenian camp deſerted; in. the 


* I. | M 1 15 © heſs 


. 


A 
—— plan concerted. with Nicias, he 
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deen e e were the Syracuſa 
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there, ſeems to ha 18 een, ſome 
Ade opinion between the: Athenian, ge 
nerals 155 concerning the ma Manner of ag the 
retreat. Nigias, ho has evident he, appto- 
= gf hue dides, rhought,ghe.lafersof the 
army „beyond, all. things; vpon the 
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pos! "en hor omg 


revenge 88 poke view. ; to NEE 


From th e tir 
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preſſing upon bis rear, t 5 


againſt the enemy. Ihe Syracuſans ſaw. their 
opportunity, and puſhed, by him while he halt- 
ed. Their infantry quickly came up, and De- 
me Was ſurrounded... Too late diſcover- 


me 

ing his error, he took, the belt, meaſure. that cir- 
cumſtances would then. admit, occupying a 
walled incloſure near at hand, —— the ene- 
my's horſe could, not reach him, and where he 
could defy even their heavy-armed infantry. 
Bur repeated ſufferings gh the courſe of this 
3 long 


. e mx — os . IN 


Spy 


is -»6 


© 4 
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08 
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long war, and eſpecially the affair of Pylus, nad er- 
taught the Lacedzmonians the value of light 22 
ttöòps and miſftte wenpons. Gylippus, employ- 
ing the Heavy armed — eu falſe of in deſultory' TO 
attacks, made rip al ue of his bowmen, g 
darters, and fl And Fo chieſe, th 
me remainder of ce day, echte Artienians bra e 
reſt“ In the evening, when many were were thus Thucyd. 
wotrl8le#; and aft worn with Hunger; thirſt oe 
fatipve, he ſent a herald Witt s proclamation; | 7% x 
pro! ang Uberty to any of the ilanders HO . 
would come to the Syracuſan e mp and ſurren cri ; 
der their arm. Not many even In ſo hopelefs % 
Wtion, when all che eri ther he barbatffp ß 
of aßttenr wartkte connminfidt were impending). 
woul@f6HAKe their general and their comrades} _, | 
aff HRGe Of fidelity deter ving fiorice tHe more, 
eon conduct of the Athenian governs 
t Mobi not feem to merit ſich attachment” 
ibjets; and While it does honor to 
es an 'to Demoſthenes, it certainly re. 
Wine credit on the government of Athens. 


: 80 6 efate | Indeed were the circumſtances,” | 


that on the fatne evening Demoſthenes capitu- 
lated for the reſt of his troops, furtendering 
himſelf and them prifoners of war, with no 
other ſtipulation than cher none fhould ſuffer 
death, either through violence or for want of 
ſuſtenanee. ' With their arms they gave up all 
their money, throwing it into the hollow of 
ſhields held to receive it, and four ſhields were 
thus filled, with ſilver .The priſoners, in num- 


1 * 1. * 
Q 4 


— _ ducted to Syracuſe. © dh [2 Ws! aug \* 20316 A 


Meanwhile Nicias, baingafceaded fine: way 


by the courſe of the Cacy paris, eroſſed to the 
Erineus *, paſſed that ſtream, conſiderably a- 


| 5 the ſcene of Demoſthenes 's fate, and in- 


rather a 
week 


later. 


on ſome high ground near: the farther 


15 2 Early next morning the Syracuſan army 
haſtened in purſuit; and the horſe quickly overs 
' taking him, gave information of the capitula- 
tion made by Demoſthenes; and ſummoi 


Sg te ſurrender himſelf and the forces undet his 


emmand. Refuſing credit to ſuchl ihzelli- 
gence ſo tranſmitted, he \aſked a ſaſe . canduct 


for a horſeman of his own to malte the inqbiry, 


which! was granted. The retur | 
ger /afſuring/him-of- the- fact he wen gent to 
propoſe, in che name of the Athenian uo ; 
wealth,” "reimburſement to Syracuſe of all he 
expences of the war, upon condition only that 
the troops under his command might. depagt in 


ſafety, and for ſecurity he would leave Athenian 


citizens as hoſtages, one for every talent that 


would thus become due! The propofal, was re. 


jected, and the Athenian army was quickly ſurz 


rounded by the multitude of the enemy: who 
would however neither make nor ſuſtain any 18 


gular attack, but continued, ti till evening un. 


e annoyance with miſſile weapons: a 9112 
Among the diſtreſſes of the Athenians;' not 


the leaſt was the want of Proviſions. , Could 


10% noir affs [[- 
25 This appears 3 a neue of the oth cha of 
9 zd. 15 n N 


they 
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tial have ſupported the enemy's aſſaults on Vit N. 
their preſent ground, they could not have ſub⸗e 
ſiſted there: Nicias therefore about midnight | 
called to arms as :filently as poſſible, wich in- 
tention t purſue his mareh: but the watchful = 
enemy pereeived his motions, and immediately | 
ſang the Pæan. Upon this he gave up the de- 
ſign, and remained in his camp : but a body of 
about three hundred, without his orders, made 

a ſuccefsful puſn at the enemy's line} broke 
throughꝗ and, under favor of the obſcurity; 


quickly got beyond immediate purſuit. Nicias 


waited foriſthe dawn and then continued his JE 
march Even then the enemy, under the able Thucyd. 
conduct of Gylippus and Hermocrates, would 8.3. 4. 


Sept. 8. or 


come to ino regular action, but only infeſted; . 
as before n ith miſſile weapons and: defultery N 
charges cf cavalry; Sicily, through the greateſſ | 
part iof its extent, is high land interſected with 
numerous valleys,» whoſe ſides are commoniʒ 
fteepgqandrither banks of the ſtreams flowing 
through them often craggy. At nofgreat dis 
tance from the camp which the Athenians had 
quitted, the oriyer Aſſinarus has a deep and 
rocky channel. While extreme thirſt urged 
their ſteps to its ſtreamʒ they hoped that, if 
they could oncen reach its further bank; they 
ſhould gain / fome reſpite fromuthe annoyance of 
the enemytscavahyg iandithe light. armed would 
be leſs formidable when unſuppdrtedi by /the 
| heavy- armed und harſe:: But notwithſtanding 
all the exertion which ſuch motives inforced, 
Wine oy reached the bank che enemy” $ heavy- 
M 


3 . armed 


Ip armed were 5 upon — eee then 

| A, yielded to che preſſure of evil: felt and danger 

N threatening... Without any order they hurried 

donn che ſteep, puſhing and trampling; on one 

e . and, in the tumult, ſeme were de- 

ſtroyed by the ſpears of their comrades. The 

object of moſt was to aſſuage intolerable 

wirft Mean while the enemy's light-armed, 

acquainted with all the ways, reached the op- 

Poſite bank before them, and the whole Athe- 

nian army, incloſed in the hollow, was expoſed, | 

helpleſs, to miſſile weapons on both ſides; | The 

Peloponneſians at length led the way for the 

Syracuſans down into the bottom, to complete 

the ſlaughter; while the Athenians, ſtill reſiſt- 

ing to the utmoſt, were ſo preſſed by extreme 

thirſt, that, in the midſt of action, many of them 

would drink the turbid and nene vgs wad 

AYER fight for. 1 $3 £1. We "7 wh ETSY bf 1 | 
Thueyd. Already they were lying Jon in "InP in — 

1 7. 6. 35 e while the horſe purſued and cut off any 

who could eſcape up the banks, when Nicias, 

whom nothing could induce to ſubmit to the 

Syvyracuſans, found opportunity to ſurrender 

himſelf to Gylippus., That general then com- 

manded to give quarter, and was obeyed. 

Among the rocks and in the windings of 

the ſtream a large number of the Athenians 

found opportunity for either concealment or 

flight: the reſt were made priſoners. No ca- 

pitulation was made, as for the diviſion under 

Demoſthenes: and, priſoners being valuable as 

12 the * an ſoldiers were diligent in 

„ embezi- 


6 their private pro Fl * : 
In'this/they' were ſo ſucceſsful, that the publie . 


priſoners of the Syracuſan ſtate remaiied com- 
poarati vely few. A detachment was ſent after 
the three hundred who broke through the 8 
racuſan line in the night, and took them all. 


VIII. 


The public priſoners, with what ſpoil could be Thucyd. 


collected, were conducted to Syracuſ. 
gelt would have been a glorious and a angokur 
triumph for Gylippus to have carried priſoners 
to Sparta the two Athenian generals, the moſt 
illuſtrious men of their time; one partieu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed for his friendly diſpoſition 
to the Lacedæmonian people, the other for his 
ſucceſſes againſt them. But the jealous, cruel, 
and faithleſs temper of demoeratical deſpotiſm 
diſappointed his juſt expectarion. A deeree of 
the Syracuſan people condemned both the Athe- 
nian generals to death, and they were executed. 


In the antient democracies, the moſt worthleſs 


individual, touching at any time a chord in 


conſonance with popular paſſion, could procure 


the ſanction of ſoverein authority for any vil- 
lainy. For where neither one perſon nor a ſe- 
lect body was reſponſible, but the whole people, 
truly deſpotic; were the common authors of 


every public act, the ſname of flagitious actions 
was ſo divided that it was diſregarded. No 


perſon; it appears, would own himſelf author 


of the black decree againſt Nicias and Demoſ- 


thenes ; the one intitled to the protection of 
the Spartan general, the other under that of a 
ape lden ſolemnly ee in the Name. of 

M 4 the 
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Plut. vit. 
d adopt as truth, that Hermocrates, whoſe noble 
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the W people. When, in the ua! tide 
of popular paſſion, ſhame began to ſuperſede 
* it became the policy of the democratical 
leaders to inſinuate that Gylippus himſelf had 
promoted the decree; and report was circulated, 
which the Sicilian hiſtorian Timaus choſe to 


patriotiſm we find ſo many occaſions to admire, 
was the infidious villain to procure, in defiance 


ol legal authority, the death of the illuſtrious 


priſoners. Theſe reports deſerve notice, as they 
tend to characterize the politics of the times; 


Hut neither bears the leaſt appearance of pro- 


bability. The cotemporary hiſtorian aſſures 


us, that the circumſtances immediately leading 


to the decree were not in his time known with 


certainty at Athens; but ſome circumſtances 


connected with the meaſure were not ſecret. 
The fears of thoſe who had carried on treaſon- 
able correſ pondence with Nicias induced them, 


if not to promote, yet to concur in it: the Co- 


rinthians had particular enmity to that general, 


and, for fame cauſe not explained to us, were 


_ apprehenſive that his reſtoration to power in 


Athens would be injurious to their intereſt. 
Theſe are what Thucydides mentions as the 
only ſprings known to him; but he affirms it 


to have been a public and ſolemn decree of the 


Syracuſan people that vgs the me 


n to Wannen, . 

. . | Mean- 
{30110336 410 the : 
reel, ty hn, of Nicias, 5rofeſſes to have 8925 par- 

ticular pains to ehen and _—_— whatever remained to his time 
v3 | e | 


Meanwhile: the miſerable remnant of cheis 
— armx, the greateſt ever ſent 
out by any one Grecian ſtate, was reſerved for 
a ſtill ſeverer lot. A vaſt quarry in the hill of 
Epipolæ, from which the ſtone had been prin- 


cipally taken for building the city, was judged 


the moſt ſecure and commodious place for the 
confinement of ſuch a multitude of men, ſo 


er. 


eee 


verſed in the uſe of arms. Into this the free- 


men were conducted, to the number of about 
. ſeven thouſand : the ſlaves were ſold by public 
auction. But the faith of the Syracuſan people, 
ſo ſhamefully broken with the generals, was not 


very religiouſly kept with thoſe of inferior 


rank. On the contrary, their whole conduct 


was marked with a ſpirit of deliberate cruelty, 
the general vice, it muſt be confeſſed, of the 


faireſt days of Greece; which yet ought not to 


be attributed to the diſpoſition of the people, 
ſince it was the unavoidable reſult of the poli- 
tical ſtate of the country. The Syracuſans ſaw 
in the Athenian priſoners, not generous ene- 


mies, but oppreſſors who would have reduced 1 


them to the deepeſt miſery. Tho food there 


fore was not denied, yet it was given in quantity 
barely ſufficient to ſupport- life; and cruelty 
was ſtill more ſhown in the ſcanty allowance of 
water.! No ſhelter was afforded from the in- 
clemency of the ſky; and while the reflected 


heat of the midday ſun was ſcarcely W T 


| 3 the expedition againſt Syracuſe; ; but his account is | 


ſatisfactory chiefly as it tends to confirm that of Tn 


x « 
the : 
- 
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| without adding ſcarcely totes of any 3 
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to avoid their own filth; no care was taken of 
thoſe who ſickened; and when any died, as 
many did, ſome of unattended wounds, ſome 
of ſickneſs cauſed by various hardſhip, the 
bodies remained to putrefy among their living 
pie hand the eloquent hiſtorian, here 
as on another occaſion; unable to ſatisfy him 
ſelf with deſcription of the extreme miſery, 
ſums up all with ſaying, that no ſuffering could 
poſſibly reſult from ſo wretched a ſituation 
which was not experienced by the Athenian 
priſoners. Toward the end of November, after 

a confinement of about ſeventy days, the ilan- 
ders, and others who were not citizens of 
Athens or of ſome Grecian town of Sicily or 
Italy, were taken out for the milder lot of being 
ſold for ſlaves: The Athenians, with the Sici- 
lian and Italian Greeks, remained; and we are 
not informed that they were ever teleaſed. 

- -Meanwhile thoſe of the army under Nicias, 
5- who; inſtead of public priſoners of the Syra- 
- cufan\ ſtate, had been made the private property 
of individuals, ſuffered variouſly; according to 


the condition or temper of the maſters under 


whom they fell; and, of thoſe who had eſcaped 
by flight, few fared better, for, unable to find 

ſubſiſtence, they were moſtly reduced to the 
hard reſource of offering themſelves, in any 

town they could reach, to voluntary flavery. 
Thus, ſays the hiſtorian, all the towns of Si- 
cil L abounded * Grecian ſlaves. A few only 
Bag | had 
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had he W fortune to make their way imme- - Thueyd, 
diately from the field of action to the friendly 


city of Catana, whence they got their paſſage to 
Athens. Afterward others found means to fly 
from bondage to the ſame aſylum.” 


In the miſerable ſtate of ſervile dependency Plut. vit. | 
to which ſuch numbers of Athenians were re- 285 


duced, the ſcience, literature, fine taſte, and 
polite manners of Athens are ſaid to have been 
beneficial to many. Some, who were fortunate 
enough to meet with maſters of liberal diſpo- 


ſition, were treated with the reſpect due to 


ſuperior accompliſhments; ſome vere even 
preſented with their freedom. Since the days 


of Hieron the literature of Greece or Ionia had 
little made its way to Sicily; and, through de- 


fect of materials, copies of books were not yet 
readily multiplied. But many of the Athenians 


retained by memory much of the works of 
Euripides, whoſe moral and pathetie ſtrains, 


which they uſed to ſing as the ſolace of their 
bondage, ſingularly touched the Sicilians. Eu- 
ripides lived to receive in perſon the grateful 


acknowlegements of ſome who returned to 


Athens, and related what kindneſs they had 


received in ſervitude, or what relief in beggary, 


for the pleaſure they gave "my Tpuaking; _ 
ing, or ee his verſes. „ 
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tain way of report 
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2 went into a barber's ſhop, 


ately ordered the barber to 
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like the modern coffee-houſe, was the uſ ual re- Ver nor 
ſort of idle newſmongers in the Grecian cities 

(as, we find, afterward in Rome) and ſpoke 

of the event as what he ſuppoſed would of 

courſe be well known there. The barber, wich 

more zeal than diſcretion, went immediately 

into the city and communicated the intelligence 

torthe archons; who, with the natural anxiety 

of magiſtrates under tlie tyranny of a deſpotic 


multitude, ſummoned: an aſſembly of the pe 


ple, and produced the barber to declare his 
news. The people, in extreme agitation, de- 
manded his authority. The; incautious man 
cquld produce none: he had no previous ae- 
quaintance with the perſon from whom he re- 
ceived the information; and knew/not where to 
find him. The indignant multirucde immedi— 
he torture of, he 
wheel (a mode of puniſhment nowhere exactly 
deſcribed t to ag but. ben is _ might be 


of the are r fortulb 0 ad o 
from the ſcene of woe, arriving, confirmed the 


were not at firſt credited for” the full — 2 * 
the' misfortune. Muſriplied concurring teſti 
monies at length removing every" doabe of3th® g. C. 
magnitude of the calamity/ then publ e . 
berate extreme. Popular rage begun 5 
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char. white contumely againſt the vrators whů Had 
CXIX-" adviſed the expedition; as if, ſays: the hiſtorian, 
the people themſelves: had not directed it; and. 
in fact, the people in aſſembly holding the ax 3 
ecutive as well as the legiſlative govermnent, 
every one being free to propoſe, and ſometimes 
a majority with tumultuous clamor 3 wen | 
ing meaſures, chere could be no duly reſponſible 
miniſter. From the brators then the publie way 
ger extended to the ſgothiſayers, auguri, inter- 
preters; d WHG Had contributed to eſtabliſi 
the belief that the gods would favor the project 
of eonqueſt in Sicily. But in this èxceſſive 
irritation of the public mind, fear ſoon became: 
- theprevailing paſſion, Private loſſes of friends 
or relat tons, which ſtimulated the firſt move- 
ments; ga ve M to the conſideration, hat the 
cori enItH Ruck not ſuch another body of 
citizens in the piime' of life as that which had 
been ſo ray committed to deſtruction, nor 
- ſach"s flest ; Mor na val fiores to fit ſuch andther,- 
nor funds 4 fupply the accumulated wants 
Which thee yJundture created: and then it fol- 
lowed; chat nothing leſs was to be expected 
ttan the appearance” uf the enemy's victorious 


navy Eirws,ahd the blockade of Athens 
: — Ine Nen 
An wis general conſternatfon, hoden aber 
5 wee ee ther able bend or magnani- 


mous minds among the Athenians, and the 
cxſſis itſelf gave them the power to take the 
ee and the moſt vigorous that 
circumſtances admitted, 'were accordingly re- 
„ 55 ſolved 
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. on; to reſtore the navy, to collect ſtores. r. 
y, and to ſave. it, by abridging : 


to gaiſe mon 
not private luxury, which was yet moderate, 


but public luxury, which was already immode- 


| rate; 1 A Athens „ and, above all things, to db- 
viate che defection of the allied and ſubject- 


„particularly of Eubœa, the moſt valu- 
able e enen of the Commonwealth, and 
without which the eity of Athens could not 
eaſily ſubſiſt. But the depth of misfortune 


ing hich their own, folly (had, precipitated 
them, induced among the Athenian people a2 


- 
d7s 
% 


o” rand T 


„ 


conſciouſneſs thata be unſit ta dirt 


exeeutive government. To obviate therefore 


| the extra? /AgaNCiEs, of-anbalazicadudiaczacyile 


new.,couneil,of.celders:was: created, whoſe office . 
vas. to deliherate on all public-ancaſutes,| pra 
vicuſſy to their being propoſec.torthe;generab 
aſſembly. This: indeed was providing forthe 


prudence, of executive government, but not fan 


vigor not for ſecrecy, not. for diſpatch: qualip 
d ons — thezAghepian, wide: 


| W 1 was Sata, time — 


gogyue, controuled by no council, could firſt di- 
rect meaſures, and then command the-approbu-. 


tion of the general aſſembly. Never however 


were the Athenian people ſo diſpoſed to mode- 


5 ae ander. and attention e wiſe advice as. 


WH 8105 


- 0 ker has a 3 note apont tl paſſage. of: Thucydi 
wh ch I have thus paraphraſed. "THe fe oliaſt Tras Thorn, 


explain what, for want of better inquiry into this firs 5 Athene 
enn, . not underſtand. 
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A i. W eri eriſis. It was ſo reſol ved there. - 
— £ Fore, ſays the cotemporary hiſtorian empha- 

tically, and * 5 was es nod. the ſummer 

„ ended. . n 

rr Meanwhile 7 rot nian of all Geben was 
15 n and the politics of every republic put 
in motion by the blow which Athens had re- 
ceived in Sicily. Apprehenſion of the conſe- 

quence of ſogreat an addition to the power of that 

N  ambatious and reſtleſs republic, as the conqueſt 
. of Sicily might have given, had been very ge- 

| neral and very, ſerious. No evil that could be- 

fall the ariſtocracies which compoſed the Lace- 
 dzeemonian'confederacy, was ſo'dreadful and ſo 

adious as ſubjugation under the tyrannous rule 

aof the Athenian multitude. Nor was Lacedæ - 
mon itſelf without alarm; for tho the conqueſt 

of Sparta was not likely ſoon to be accompliſn- 
—.— the Athenian arms, yet there was no in- 

ior evil which might not be expected, and 

ickly. Already the Lacedæmonians ſaw, not 

5 many of their dependencies wreſted from 

them, but two garriſons eſtabliſned within their 
own country, infeſting a large part of it with 
— to which they could neither pre- 

ſoribe bounds nor foreſee an end. At the ſame 
time the Athenian fleets ſo decidedly command- 
eld the ſens, that no proſpect appeared of means 

for competition with them on that element; ſo 
that not only the Lacedæmonians were unable 

to extend protection to any allies beyond the 
ready reach of their landforce, but the extenſive 

: * * muſt be continually 
7 open 


oj to inſult. In all theſe things the cataſtro- | ow : 

phe at Syracuſe made a change, that nothing 

but the mad ambition or madder jealouſy of a 1 
deſpotie [multitude could have produced; and 5 


plete the purpoſe of the war, and relieve them- 


neſs of their government, inj 
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that change was immediate and almoſt total. 


The navy of Athens was no longer formidable; 173 


the Peloponneſian fleets now commanded the 
ſeas. The allies of Lacedæmon, therefore, no 
longer fearing anything from the enemy, be- 


came only anxious for exertion, that they might 


ſpeedily, as they truſted they could eaſily, com- 


ſelves from burdens under which they had been 
long uneaſy. The neutral republics at the ſame 
time thought the moment come for deciding 
their party, before it was yet too late to claim 
merit for the deciſion. But the principal effect 
was ſeen among the ſubject-ſtates of Athens; , 
who, with unadviſed eagerneſs, preſſed forward 
in ces taking it for certain that 6 
nians would be unable to maintain the war 
ere the inſuing ſummer. —— 
Lacedæmonians, with CY cool- - 
this various ferment, and prepa profit a 
from it to the eſtabliſhment — 
manent ſuperiority over all Greece; to which 
they now looked as an acquiſi tien — 
within their power ne * 
Among the circummſtar des emen ane 
chan in the Lacedæmonian fyem vhiLch 
conſiderably affected the igensrał politics-of 
Greece, muſt not be \paſſed* unnetieed. Phe 
Vox. LY. * x ep 


CHAP. EO AION kings, who in 1 ex- 
— =, cept when preſiding at ſome religious ceremony, 
| were ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed from the maſs of 
citizens, being obliged in all political buſineſs 
to yield to the tyrannical authority of the ephors, 
injoyed in the command of armies abroad, a 
more truly royal ſtate as well as a more effica- 
_ Cious royal authority. The intereſt which they 
thus had in leading their country into long and 
diſtant wars, had been reſtrained by the law of 
Lycurgus forbidding ſuch wars; and that law, 
inforced ſometimes by the oppoſite intereſt of the 
ephors, had been much more effectually and con- 
ſtantly inforced by the poverty of the Lacedz- 
monian commonwealth. Nevertheleſs, before 
the Perſian war, Cleomenes, by ingaging the 
tate in frequent hoſtilities, appears to have ac- 
quired great power; and afterward, in the new 
and waſt ſcene of action which the Perſian war 
opened, Pauſanias, tho not king but meerly 
regent and general of the republic, was able to 
proſecute his views of ambition to a great 
length. His own imprudence indeed, more 
than any other obſtacte,' ſeems to have ruined 
his purpoſe: and the inſuing downfall of the 
power of Sparta checked, for a time, the am- 
bition of its generals and kings. When the 
, Peloponneſian war broke out, Archidamus, a 
prince advanced in years and of a character ſin- 
gularly amiable, prudent at the ſame time and 
philanthropic, ſeems to have had no object, in 
command, but the good of his country and of all 
2 ſon Agis, „ ta- 
| R.1 2 lents. 


lens, would pe perhaps not have avail inno- ener. Rs 


L vation, if cireumſtances had not led to it. He Nx. 
f ſucceeded to tlie throne in an early ſtage of a 
* moſt complicated and laſting war. Error in 

, conduct, apparently the conſequence of error in 

a judgement, produced, as we have ſeen, very 


ſevere cenſure upon him from thaſe who, in 


£ Lacedæmon, had legal authority to cenſure ani 
1 even to puniſh kings. After ward, by his ſuc- 
f ceſs at Mantineia, he acquired ſome reputation. 

VP He was ſtill in the vigor of his age, but of large 


experience, when the eſtabliſnment of a ſtand- 
üng force in Deceleia gave him, what none of 
his precedeſſors ever injoyed, a perennial mili- 
tary command. Here he found himſelf really 
king: here he was free from the vexatious and 
degrading controul of the ephors: here he 
might not only uſe at diſcretion the troops im- Thueyd. | 
medliately under his orders, but he had authority e oy 
to:levy forces, raiſe contributions, exere iſe com- 
mand among the allies of the commonwealth, - 
and treat with forein ſtates. Thus veſted with 
independent power, he was of courſe reſpected, 
and could make himſelf feared; ſo that much 
more deference was paid by the ſtates of the 
confederacy to Agis in his garriſon at Deceleia, 
than to any Spartan king at home, or even to 
the Spartan government itſelf. The reſidence 
of his garriſon therefore was not unlikely to be 
preferred to that of his capital. Theſe were | 
_ conſequences apparently not in the view of the y 
Lacedemonian adminiſtration, when the advice vi 
of the Athenian refugee was taken for-the-pars 3 
| N 422 $5 
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circumſtances of the Lacedæmonian govern- 
ment prevented _ e effort to en 
them. 

The eſtabliſhment of a When revenue in 
Sparte! ſeems to have been a departure from the 
ſpirit, at leaſt, of Lycurgus's ſyſtem. When 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment was firſt made, we are not 


0 informed; but we find Archidamus, in the de- 


Thucyd. 


bates preceding the Peloponneſian war, ſpeak- 
ing of it not as a new thing. The length of 


that war, and the extent of the ſcene of action, 


would make attention to the revenue more than 
ever neceſſary; and thus again a new intereſt 
was created, intimately connected with that 


which led the kings to deſire always war rather 


than peace, and any reſidence rather than that of 


Sparta. Through the buſineſs of the revenue, 


1. 8. c. 3. 


C. 3. | 


8 


the leading men at home might have an intereſt 
in yielding to the king's wiſh for forein com- 
mand; and hence the influence of the king, tho 
at a diſtance, might keep together a party in 
Lacedæmon. Agis in his command a at Dec 

did r not neglect this eee a 
The ann euemiment now with 
Feridiia earneſtneſs applied themſelves to, what 
had been their profeſſed purpoſe at the begin- 
ning of the war, the acquiſition of a fleet which 
might rival that of Athens. The project, then 
wild, was become at length practicable. In- 
ſtead" of five hundred triremes, originally pro- 
poſed, one hundred were now required of the 
confederacy. The Lacedæmonians themſelves 
| under- 


* 
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rinth; fifteen to Locris and Phocis, ten to Ar- 


cadia with Pallene and Sicyon; and ten to 


Megara, Trœzen, Epidaurus, and Hermione. 


Agis was directed to collect the contributions 


for the purpoſe from the northern ſtates. Ac- 
cordingly, with ſuch an eſcort as he judged 
ſufficient, he marched from Deceleia about the 
beginning of November; and after receiving 
what had been aſſeſſed upon the friendly, he 


proceeded to increaſe the ſum by taking from 


the hoſtile. Turning toward the Malian bay, 
he carried off conſiderable booty from the .- 


tæan vallies; and then, advancing ſtill north- 


ward, he compelled the Phthiot Achaians, with 


ſome other tribes ſubject to the Theſſalians, in 
defiance of the reſentment of that people, to N 


deliver hoſtages and pay contributions. 
Meanwhile the Athenians, recovered in ſome 
degree from the firſt emotions of grief and * 
alarm, and ſubmitting themſelves to able di- 
rection, were taking meaſures, ſuited to their 
reduced circumſtances, for reſiſting the impend- 


ing ſtorm. Their firſt diligence was directed 
to the collection of naval ſtores, and the build- 


ing of ſhips; for on the poſſeſſion of a powerful 
fleet everything depended. Their next care was 


to increaſe the ſecurity, for veſſels paſſing be- 


tween Eubœa and Athens; for without free 


communication with Eubcea, the city could 


not eaſily. be ſubſiſted. With this view; there- 


fore a fort was erected on the promontory. of 


N 3 Bunium. 


* 


undertook for twenty- five. An equal number SECT. 
was apportioned to Bcoeotia; fifteen only to Co- 


. 


nutsrekr or crevcn 
Sunium!. Thus, but eſpecially in the renova. 


tlon of the fleet, à large but indiſpenſable ex- 


pence would be incurred, which would inforce 
the neceſſity of parſimony in matters of inferior 
moment, The garriſon was therefore withdrawn 
from that poſt in Laconia which had been oc- 
cupied by Demoſthenes in his way to Sicily, 
and meaſures were taken to reduce unneceſſary 
expences, and eſtabliſh an exact economy in 
public affairs. Thus, ſays the cotemporary 
hiſtorian, in the cloſe of the nineteenth year of 
the war, preparations were making on both | 
fides, as if war was juſt then beginning. 
But it was not poſſible for any prudence 
among the Athenians to prevent that conſe- 
_ quence” of their late misfortune, which they 

moſt apprehended and their enemies moſt hop- 
ed, the defection of their allies and the revolt 
of their ſubjects.  The'Eubreans, whoſe coun- 
try was ſo important to Athens, that a better 
: government would never have left it in the ſi- 
tuation of a ſubject- ſtate, but would have given 
its people one intereſt with themſelves, were 
foremoſt to take meaſures for breaking their 
| dependency. The refidence of the Lacedæmo- 
nian king in their neighbourhood offered new 
opportunity for the intrigues of the diſcontent- 
ed: the conſideration of the force that he could 
command from the ſurrounding fates, in addi- 
tion to that conftantly under his orders, gave 
large incouragement ; and accordingly, ſoon 
after the arrival of the news of the Sicilian de- 
fone; Bogus was communicated'to Agis from 
A ſtrong 
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a ſtrong party in Eubcea, to bring over the SECT. . 
whole iland to the Lacedæmonian confedera- 4 
cy. Agis not only gave aſſurances that the 
force under his command ſhould! be employ- 
ed in their favor, but in communicating; the 
project to the Lacedzmonian adminiſtration, he 
; uſed his intereſt to promote their cauſe. The 
7 cautious government of Lacedæmon; however, 
1 unwilling to reject ſo advantageous a propoſal 
7 | as that of the revolt of Eubcea, was neverthe- 
f 
L 


leſs not diſpoſed to any ſpirited exertion for aſ- 
fiſting it. Three hundred only of thoſe called 
neodamodes, newly-admitted citizens, were 


= granted for the ſervice; who, under the com- 

. mand of Alcamenes, marched into Attica. | 

= = Agis was taking meaſures for tranſporting 

. [E this body into Eubœma, when a deputation from 

Leſbos, alſo propoſing revolt, reduced him to | 


difficulty. His defire coincided: with the 
yiſhes both of the Eubœmans and the Leſbians ; 
/ but neither people could effect their purpoſe 
without aſſiſtance; and he was unable to give it 
| at the ſame time to: both. He was already'in- 
gaged to the Eubœans; and their extenſive 
| country, almoſt adjoining to the coaſt of Bœo- 
tia, whether as loſs to Athens, or gain to the 
| Peloponneſian confederacy, was far more im- 
| portant than the ſmaller iland of Leſbos, on the 
| other fide of the: Ægean. But the Bœotians, 
| the moſt powerful of the allies of Lacedæmon, | 
had a ſtrong partiality for the Leſbians, whom, _ 
as of Eolian race, they conſidered as kinſmen; | 
; ay Leſbians, tho connected by no poli- 
| _N4 „ 
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CHAP. | tical intereſt, revered the Bœotians as the okleſs 
= of their blood. Agis, whether conſidering the 


intereſt of Lacedæmon or his own. intereſt, de- 
ſirous of gratifying the Bœotians, reſolved to 
poſtpone the buſineſs of Eubcea to that of Leſ- 
bos. Accordingly, without any communication 
with Lacedzmon, he ordered Alcamenes to 
conduct to Leſbos that very force, which had 
been ſent by the Lacedæmonian government for 
the. expreſs W of nnn an. revolt in 
unn, TELE | 


F 
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New implication ok ee an Perfian nents. 
Death of Artaxerxes and ſucceſſion of Darius II. 
to the Perſian throne. Effet of the terrors of 
an earthquake. Congreſs of the Peloponne/i an 

confederacy at Corinth. Iſthmian games. Na- 
val ſucceſs of the Athenians in the Saronic gulph. 
| Tnfluence of Alcibiades in the Spartan councils. 

A Peloponneſian fleet ſent under Chalcideus, ac- 

-  companied by Alcibiades, to cooperate: with the 
-  fatrap of Caria and the revolted Ionians. In- 

creaſed diftreſs of Athens. ee of alliance 
Ken men Lacedemon ard e 


NOT all the andi vaunts N ingenious 
panegyrics of later writers mark ſo ſtrongly the 
aſcendancy which the little commonwealth of 
Athens had acquired in the politics of the ci vi- 
Rn. world, and the degree, to. which it had re- 

Preſſed 


. 


OF GREECE: | 


vaſt empire of che caſt, or diſplay ſo clearly the 


ſuperiority. which a few conſenting thouſands, 


well directed, may acquire over ill- governed 


millions, as the cotemporary hiſtorian's ſimple 
narrative of the conſequences of the Athenian 


defeat in Sicily. That event in the weſt pre- 


ſently ſet the eaſt in motion, and the affairs of 


Greece became in a new: way implicated with 


thoſe of Perſia. ' Darius had ſucceeded his fa- 


ther Artaxerxes in the throne. Artaxerxes, tho 


an able prince, and interrupted by no confide- 


rable forein wars, had exerted himſelf, through 


a long reign, with very incomplete ſucceſs, to 
reſtore vigor to the unwieldy maſs of the em- 
pire. While his cares were employed in com- 
poſing the diſorders, which the troubles, pre- 
ceding his acceſſion, had produced in the cen- 
tral parts, the connexion with the diſtant pro- 
vinces'remained looſe and imperfect; inſomuch 


that, without any effort of the ſatraps for the 


purpoſe, a more independent power accrued to 


them, than could conſiſt with the good govern- 
ment of the whole. Thus, upon the appoint- 


ment of T iſſaphernes to the ſatraphy of Caria, 


Amorges, natural ſon of the late ſatrap Piſſuth- 


nes, was incouraged to revolt; not perhaps in 
profeſſed oppoſition to the ſoverein of the em- 
pire, but to the new ſatrap only. Regardleſs, 
however, of the mandates of the prince, and in 
defiance. of the arms of his officers, he main- 
tained himſelf 1 in the Carian mountains. 


a + 
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preſſed he 3 or at leaſt the ſpirit of the cer. 
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CHAP. - Bur the: wants of the Perſian government 
—.— preſſed upon thoſe to whom its Powers: were 
dlelegated, in proportion as its weaknefs incou- 
raged oppoſition to them. The. fatraps were 
required to remit from their provinces, not 
only the accruing tributes, but the arrears. 
From the time of the victories of Cimon, moſt 
of the Grecian towns in Aſia had been tributary 
to Athens, and many of them fince thoſe of 
Kanthippus and Leotychidas. The jealouſy of 
the Athenian government allowed few to remain 
fortified; yet the terror of the Athenian name 
kept them ſecure, as far as hiſtory informs us, 
1 15. againft any attempts from the Perſians, except 
this 0 in one inſtance, when ſedition at Colophon af. 
forded an opportunity, the advantage of which, 
however, was of ſhort duration. Nevertheleſs 
the Perſian court affected to conſider all thoſe 
towns as ſtil} appendages of the empire, and a 
tribute aſſeſſed upon them was required from 
the ſutraps . The wretched policy of Athens 
in the government of its dependencies, ſo far 
promoted the views of the Perſians, that there 
was in every Aſlatic city a party, compoſed 
moſtly of the higker ranks, who were ready to 
prefer the more liberal ſupremacy. of a Perſian 
e oppreſſive and mien tyranny of 


* 


3 What we find from Thucydides upon this ſubject in the a 
and ſixth chapters of his eighth book, ſeems alone ſufficient ta 
refute the report tranſmitted by writers who lived ſome centuries 
later; of a treaty of peace,- by which the court of Perſia gave up 
all claim upon the Grecian towns in Aſia, and ingaged that no 
Ao troops ſhould come within three days march of the weſ- 
coaſt. See note 11, ſect. 3. Th 11. ol this hiſtory. = 
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ws Athenian people. Under theſe cireumſtances 


it appears diffieult to ſay which was moſt wonder 


ful, the ſtrength of the little commonwealth of 


Athens, which could hold ſuch a command, or 


the weaknefs of the vaſt empire of Perſia, which 
could not recover its dominion. The plea of 
inability from the ſatraps had at length been al- 


tribute due from Tiſſaphernes, for the Grecian 
towns within his ſatrapy, were no longer de- 
manded'*. But at the ſame time that this in- 
dulgence was granted, it was with reaſon. re- 
quired that a Perfian ſubject ſhould not be al- 


lowed at the Perſian court, and the arrears of Thueyd. 


I. 8. c. 5. 


c. 6. 


lowed to maintain himſelf in rebellion: Tiſſa- 


phernes was commanded to ſend Amorges, alive 


or dead, to Suſa. To effect even this, however, 


either means were deficient, or conduct, and 


Amorges continued to defy the Perſian power. 


It was very generally ſuppoſed that, by the 
defeat in Sicily, the command of the ſea was 
completely loſt to Athens; and throughout the 
Afiatic Grecian cities, the ariſtocratical party 
were immediately looking out for means of 
mending their condition by revolt. The Lef- 


bians had begun: the Chians and Erythreans 
followed: but, diffident of their own ſtrength, 


their firſt meaſure was to communicate witk 


we are little exactly informed of the extent of the ſeveral 
ſatrapies, or of the powers, privileges, and duties of the ſa- 


& leq. & c. 2. ſ. 10.) that Caria was the proper ſatrapy of Tiſ- 
ſaphernes, and (Anab. I. 1. c. 1. ſ. 6.) that Tonia was added to 
his command by the king's particular favor ; but his authority, 
at leaſt in the abſence of other officers, yas often extended over 


Tiſſa. 


Sardis and great part of Lydia. 


| traps. We learn however from Xenophon (Hel. I. 3. c. 1. ſ. 5. 
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* * 


28 Tifluphernes:.. The ſatrap, however, ad not 
<2 think himſelf able, with his own force, to give 
them protection; but he gladly united his in- 
tereſt with theirs, and together they ſent miniſ- 
ters to Lacedzmon- At the ſame time Phar- 
nabazus, ſatrap of the provinces bordering on 
the Helleſpont and the Euxine, with the ſame 
view of acquiring revenue from the Grecian 
cities within his ſatrapy, was alſo defirous of 
forming an alliance with the Lacedzmonians ; 
who would probably rather. ſee thoſe cities tri- 
butary to Perſia, than ſources of revenue to 
Athens. He employed, for his miniſters on this 
occaſion, two refugee Greeks, Calligeitus, a 
Megarian, and Timagoras, a Cyzicene, who ar- 
rived at Lacedæmon about the ſame time with 
C the miniſters from Tiſſaphernes and from Chios 
and Erythræ; and thoſe Leſbian miniſters, who 
had been negotiating with Agis at Wehen alſo 
met. them he... 

The conteſt which inſued, for preference. i in 
the Lacedzmonian alliance, gave opportunity 
for intrigue, in Which Alcibiades was likely to 

enter and likely, to be ſucceſsful. Endius, ephor 
of the year, was of that Spartan family with 
which principally his family had had antient 

_ hoſpitality, and Endius was now his particular 
friend. With Agis he was not upon good 
terms: it was therefore his purpoſe to make 
Endius alſo the enemy of Agis; and the oppo- 
ſition of intereſts among thoſe who were con- 
tending for the Lacedæmonian alliance, afford- 
ed means. Agis favored the pretenſions of the 

| A I 81 Leſbians, 
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Loſbinins; whoſe cauſe he had already adopted. 


Alcibiades perſuaded Endius to favor the'Chians'; 
and grounds were not wanting for giving them 
the preference: they poſſeſſed no leſs than fixty 
ſhips of war; in every circumſtance of military 


ſtrength they were ſuperior to any among the 


Afian Greeks; and what was perhaps a ſtill 
more important conſideration, their alliance 
would carry with it that of the powerful ſatrap 
who commanded the ſouth-weſtern provinces of 
Leſſer Aſia. Theſe motives, urged by the abi- 


lity of Alcibiadgs, perſuaded Endius, and, with 


him, a majority of thoſe who directed the coun- 
cils of Lacedæmon. A treaty was accordingly 
at once concluded with the Chians and Ery- 
thræans, and forty ſhips of war were voted to 
ſupport them in their propoſed revolt. Ten, 
under Melanchridas, were ordered to ſail while 
it was yet winter; but the ſuperſtitious terror 


which an earthquake inſpired; gave ſomè check 


to the meaſure. The earthquake apparently 
was ſuppoſed to portend that the command of 
Melanchridas would be inauſpicious; for the 


SECT. 
II. 


\ 


Lacedæmonian government immediately ap- 


pointed Chalcideus to ſuperſede him, and ute 


1 the ſquadron to five ſhips. _ = 


The part of Sparta being thus taken, and al 


moſt i in the ſame inſtant the uſual want of energy 3 


in her councils demonſtrated, the Chians be- 


came apprehenſive that intelligence of their ne- 


gotiation would reach Athens, and they might 
be attacked before fuccour ſufficient for their 
protection would arrive. Toward ſpring there- 
8 | 5 fore 
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Thueyd. 


I. 3. c. 2. 


neceſſity of early aſliſtance ; and the ability of 
5. Alcibiades andthe power of Endius being unit. 
ed to promote their cauſe, it was reſolved that 
the whole fleet in the Corinthian gulph, includ. 
ing the ſquadron prepared by Agis for the ex. 
pedition to Leſbos, ſhould be dragged acroſs 
— and ans for Chios. | 
Before this was carried into en "vow 
ever, it was thought Prophr to hold a congreſs 
of che conſederacy, and Corinth was the place 
1 for the meeting. Agjs attended from 
eleia. He had the prudence not to mark 
— reſentment at the interference with his 
command, or any way to irritate an adminiſtra. 
tion ill diſpoſed to him, by oppoſing meaſures 
on which they had a conſtitutional right to de- 
cide and Damme in part, he carried alſo 
2 his purpoſe In conformity to the 
propoſition from Lacedemon, the congreſs re- 
we that the: whole fleet ſhould go firſt to 
Childs; under the command of Chalcideus, who 
was then ſuperintending the equipment of a 
ſquadron on the Laconic coaſt; that when the 
neee ue in a ſtate of ſecurity, Alca- 
menes, the officer named by Agis, ſhould take 
the tk command and proceed to Leſbos; that when 
the buſineſs there alſo was completed, the com- 
mand ſhould paſs to Clearchus, who ſhould 
conduct the fleet to the nee and a 
with Pharnabazus. 
The fleet in the * conſiſted of e 
tine. Twenty-one were in all haſte hauled 
5 | acroſs 
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adit iſthmus; and it was the wich of the * 
congreſs that theſe ſhould ſail without delay. 7 


Thus, it was hoped, the Athenians, having their 
attention divided between the diviſion ſailing 
and that remaining to ſail, would act effectually 


againſt neither. But it happened that the ſea- od 


fon of the Iſthmian games was at hand; and 0 
ſuch was the inviolable ſanctity of the armiſtice 
upon that occaſion, that even the Athenians 
might come and go and ſtay in ſafety, The 
preparations , therefore would become u ö 
ably notorious; and even the negotiations, in 
which ſo many perſons, with various intereſts, 
had communicated, would probably not remain 
long ſecret. But the very circumſtance of the 
games, which increaſed the anxiety of the other 
confederates for the inſtant departure of the 
ſquadron, determined the Corinthians not to 
ſtir. The force of Athens, they ſaid, was al- 
ready broken; and nothing to be apprehended 
from any diſcovery of the purpoſes of the con- 
federacy, nor any obſtacle that could ariſe from 
a little delay, was of importance enough to pre- 
vent a large portion of their citizens from par- 
taking in that magnificent and ſacred feſtival, 
whoſe period men recur only in the revolution 
of four years. 

The negotiation had indeed n e 
with ſuch care that nothing tranſpired: but the 
movements of the fleet excited ſuſpicion; the 
perſons diſcovered to be coming and going di- 
rected ſuſpicion to its object; and Ariſto- 
erates, one of the generals of Athens, was ſent 

to 


Ar 3 | His inſtructions directed 155 to in- 
— F orm himſelf of the ſtate of things in the iland, 

1 . and, as a precaution, to require that the ſhips, 

9 - Which, according to the terms of the confede. 

= racy, the Chians were bound to furniſh: for the 
Athenian fleet, ſhould be immediately ſent to 

= Peiræus. The propoſed revolt was a meaſure 

intirely of the-ariſtocratical party, and not yet 

communicated to the general aſſembly, or to 

any in the democratical intereſt. The leaders 

therefore, thus taken unprepared, denied any 

intention to break their antient connection with 
Athens, and in conformity to the requiſition, 

Wr ſent ſeven ſhips to join the Athenian fleet. 
Thucyd. At the celebration of the Iſthmian games 

8 many Athenians attended: the preparations were 
ſeen, the purpoſe ſuſpected, and meaſures were 

taken at Athens accordingly; The feſtival was 

no ſooner concluded than the twenty-one tri- 
temes, already tranſported acroſs the iſthmus, 

ſailed under the command of Alcamenes. The 
Athenians attacked them with ſuperior force: 

the Peloponneſians were defeated; Alcamenes 

was killed; one trireme was taken; the others ; 

reached a deſert port of the Corinthian territory 

= on the confines of Epidauria, called Peiræ us.. 

1 t The Athenians followed, but did not think pro- 

13 | per to attack them there. According to the 


uſual mode of naval operation in that age, leav- i 
ing a few triremes to watch them, they with- : 
drew with the reſt to a ſmall iland near the e 


We where e incampedi;” lf t 
1 4 REES Intelli- e 


EA of chis action occaſioned much 


| alarmed in Corinth. The neighbouring allies were 


ſummoned, and with ſuch force as could be 
haſtily aſſembled, the Corinthians marched to 


SFO r. 
II. 


9 


protect the defeated armament. Where ſoldiers 


were. citizens, not under any regular military ; 


command, but having every one a vote in the 


deciſion of all public meaſures, it was often more 


difficult for the adminiſtration to get a ſervice * 


of tedious inconvenience performed, than one 


of great momentary danger. Accordingly the 
firſt propoſal concerning the ſhips in the deſert 


harbour of Peiræus, was to burn rather than 


undertake a laſting guard upon them; in ſuch a 


ſituation. After i ſome deliberation, however, 
the conſideration of the expence and difficulty 


of repairing the loſs, induced the reſolution not 


to ſubmit to it without a ſtruggle. The ſhips 
were therefore hauled aſhore, and a conſiderable 
body of infantry incamped there for their pro- 


tection. Information of the defeat and death 
of Alcamenes being in the mean time carried to 


Lacedæmon, not only the departure of the 
ſquadron under Chalcideus was ſtopped, but it 


was propoſed at once to give up all the great 


views of ad vantage that had been een on the 
other fide of the Egean. | 

"The aſcendancy of Athenian genius, ſhowed 
itſelf, even in thoſe circumſtances which con- 


tributed moſt to the downfal of the Athenian 
empire. What the Lacedemonian adminiſtra- 


tion had neither foreſight to plan nor ſpirit to 
— the illuſtrious but unprinci ipled: Athe- 


Vox. IV. 1 nian 


XN 
Thucyd. 


his friend, . their cloſeſt councils, planned 
and executed for them. He urged that, if the 
ſmall ſquadron under Chalcideus haſtened to 


5 Chios, before the news of the diſaſter on the 


coaſt of Peloponneſus arrived there, the acqui- 
tion of that iland might yet be effected. He 
would himſelf accompany the ſquadron ; he 


would repreſent, in Proper terms, the weakneſs 


of Athens, and the power and zeal of Lacedz- 


mon; and he doubted not of accompliſhing the 
revolt, not only of Chios, but of all - Ionia. 


Such were the inducements which he held out 


generally to the adminiſtration. In private he 


farther ſtimulated Endius with a diſplay of the 
credit which ſuch an acquiſition to the Lace- 


dæmonian confederacy would hring to his ad- 


miniſtration, and of the ſtill more important 


advantages of an alliance between Lacedzmon 


Ce Io 


and the court of Perſia, which would be the 
ready conſequence. In the circumſtances of the 
moment, all was in his own power : if he neg- 
lected the opportunity, everything would paſs 

from. him to his rival Agis. | 
Thus incited, Endius became earneſt in pro- 
ſecution of the plans of Alcibiades: they were 
adopted by the Lacedzmonian adminiſtration, 
and Chalcideus, accompanied by Alcibiades, 
failed for Tonia: In their paſſage, to prevent 
communication of intelligence, they ſtopped all 
merchant-ſhips they fell in with, - compelled 
them to follow as far as Corycus on the Aſiatic 
n and there Rey them. wa from 
- the 
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the leaders of the Chian revolt- ſhortly came to Sher. 

Coryeus; and the fleet then proceeded for Chios. 9 - 
Its arrival vecaſioned univerſal aftoniſhment —* 
and alarm, except among the ariſtocratical lea. 
ders, who were completely | prepared. The 
council, according to previous concert, was 
ſitting; and Alcibiades and Chalcideus were 
received by it to make their propoſals. They , 
boldly aſſerted that a large fleet was on its way 
from Peloponneſus ; fortunately for them not a 
rumor of the defeat on the Corinthian coaſt had 
reached Chios; a decree was propoſed for re- 
nouncing the Athenian and ingaging in the Pe- 

| loponnefian confederacy ; and, without any ma- 
terial oppoſition from the democratical party, 
it was carried. The Erythræans immediately 
followed the example; and three ſhips only 
being ſent to Clazomenæ, that city alſo joined 
in the meaſure. Thus, with the ſmall force of 
only five triremes, Alcibiades ſtruck a greater 

blow againſt his country, than the Lacedæmo- 
nians and their confederates, after all the great 
advantage gained 1 in N an oil dared to 
meditate. | 3 

The affairs of Athens were now in Goel" a f. 1— Thueyd. 

tuation, that it was judged law ful and neceſſary * * © 75 
to recur'to the depoſit of a thouſand talents,'fet 
apart in the beginning of the war for caſes of 

extremeſt neceſſity; No enemy's fleet yet bloek- 
ed the harbour of Peirzus (the emergency pe-. 
cified as the requifite juſtification) yet, on*the 
arfival of intelligence of the revolt of Chios, 
e was thought ſcarcely lefs prefling 
1304071 O 2 | + an i 
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** if Athens were actually invioſted.- For the 
moſt powerful ally of the common wealth hav. 
ing ſet the example of revolt, it was concluded 
that the other allies and ſubjects would follow; 


and thus there would be an end of thoſe reſour- 


ces without which the war could not be ſup- 
ported. The prohibitory decree was therefore 
repealed, and a kind of confidential vote paſ- 


| ſed, directing that every effort ſhould be made 


for raiſing a fleet, the moſt powerful that cir- 
cumſtances would allow, and that the ſpeedieſt 


_ exertion ſhould be uſed for ſaving the depen- 
_ cies yet remaining to the commonwealth, and 


recovering, if opportunity ſhould gecun thoſe 
which had already revolted. 8275 

The directors of executive gowngtent, ho 
veſted with diſcretionary. powers, ſent inſtant 
orders for arreſting the crews of the Chian ſhips 
acting with the fleet on the Corinthian coaſt, 
This was ſucceſsfully executed: the free were 


impriſoned, the ſlaves declared free, and the 
gips were replaced by an equal number of 


Athenian ſhips. Eight triremes remained e- 


quipped in the harbour of Peiræus: they were 


diſpatched for Aſia under the command of 


"2 Strombichides: twelve, nearly ready, were or- 
dered to follow under Thraſycles; and thirty 


were put in BIFPSratign to be ſent wor them as 
foon as poſſible. : 

Strombichides 1 to nn obtained 
one Samian ſhip only to reinforce his :{mall 
r. and proceeds to 1 * 12 


A 
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poſed revolt. He arrived juſt in time to — 
vent the immediate effect of a negotiation with 
Tiſſaphernes and the revolted cities of Clazo- 


3 


II. 


— 


menz and Erythræ, ſupported by a body of 


troops from each; but he had ſcarcely compo- 
ſed matters, when information reached him that 
Chalcideus was approaching with his ſquadron, 


now increaſed, by. reinforcement from Chios, 
to twenty - three triremes. Totally unequal to 
reſiſt ſuch. a force, aſſiſted by cooperation of 


the combined army at hand, he withdrew haſ- 
tily to Samos. The Clazomenians and Ery- 


thræans were then admitted into Teos, which 
became a member of the Peloponneſian confe- 
deracy; but the Athenian intereſt being ſup- 


poſed ſtill prevalent among the lower people; 
the fortifications on the inland n m the re 
were demoliſhed; 4 


3 hereditary Sata Thucyd, 


M iletus, and h&-propoſed next to ingage that, 


the richeſt and moſt important of the _— 


Grecian, cities, in revolt againſt Athens. 


thus promoting the Peloponneſian: cauſe, * 
ever, it was not poſſible that he ſhould: have the 


Peloponneſian intereſt at heart. The ſucceſs of 
the operations which had been carried on under 


bis direction, had been ſa rapid, ſo uninterrupt- 
ed, ſo important, and ſo little expected, that 


he could not but have great preſent credit for 
it; but he knew that the moment his ſervices 


ceaſed to be neceſfary, he ſhould be an object 


gf jealouſy mare than of gratitude; and that 


r he was ſo to a Powerful party in 


„ | 


Ls. c. 17. 
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ehar a With the inſuing ner 


% — of magiſtrates there, the ephor his friend would 


= 


go out of office, and a new commander in chief 
would ſuperſede Chalcideus; whom his friend's 
intereſt; and perhaps his ow-n recommendation, 
had raiſed to the command, and who ſeems to 
ha ve acted in it conſtantly under his influence. 
His next mtaſure accordingly. ſeems to ſhow a 


purpoſe adverſe to the intereſt of thoſe in whoſe 


ſervice he was ingaged. Having together with 
Chalcideus purſued Strombichides as far as Sa- 
mos, they proceeded to Chios, where they com- 
pletely changed their crews, putting the Pelo- 
Ponneſians aſhore to act as heavy- armed infan- 
try in the guard of the iland, and taking Chian 
ſeàmen in their room. The pretended purpoſe 


vas to give ſecurity to the ariſtocratical party 


in Chios, againſt the, democratical, who: were 


de kes ſatisfied with the late change. Bur Alci- 


; Mets, they aten Weir coutſes thirker; 
9) But 


biades had evidently dikier views! In perſuad- ; 
Wc the Ionian cities to revolt from Athens, it 


_ was his purpoſe to attach them as much as poſ- 


ſible to himſelf, and as little as poſſible to La- 


nageable in his hands than a Feloponneſian; and 


with an Ionian force he might accompliſnh what 


a Peloponneſian would even prevent. Oſtenſi- 


bly, however, he was ſtill the moſt zealous as 
well as the ableſt promoter of the Lacedæmo- 


. nian intereſt, ' Thraſycles, with his- ſquadron 
of twelve triremes from Atties 


5 


had joined 
Strombichides at Samos. Apprehe 8 


2Y meronx 08 ende 


But Aleibiades was ſo ſecret and ſo rapid in his * T. y 
meaſures, that, when they anchored off the 
iland of Lade, at the mouth of the harbour, 
he was already received into the city, and his 
friends were in poſſeſſion of the government. 
A ney event in Grecian politics fo lowed; a 
| treaty. of alliance between Tiſſaphernes, in the 
name.of the Perſian monarch, and Chalcideus, BB 
in that of the Lacedæmonian republic. The „ 
terms of this treaty were perfectly accommodat- 
ed to promote the purpoſes. of , Alcibiades,. but 
notat allhonorable. 60 Lacedæmon or to Chalsi- | 
deus. By the firſt article a moſt dar 
ceſſion was, made to Perſia; for. it was — | 
in general terms, that all the country and all Thucyd. 
< the cities which had belonged to the prede- * 57 
ceſſors of the king ſhould. belong to the king 
1 was then added, that the king, With the 
© Lacedzmonians, and, their allies, ſhould. — 
common prevent the accruing of any rev enue, 
c and of any advantage whatſoever, from thoſe 
* cities to the Athepians ; 3 that the king, with 
© the, Lacedzmonians and their allies, ſhould 
carry on war againſt the Athenians in com- 
mon; that neither party ſhould make peace 
£ without the other; that if any ſubjects. of the 
Ls thould revolt, they ſhould be held as 
enemies by the Lacedæmonians z and that 
naliy if any allies of the Lacedæmonians 
. 1 revolt, (for by that term the renunci- | 
ation of alliance with the leading ſtate was: de- rb ß 
ſcribes). they ſhould OA nero EEE 
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Progr © of Was arne bene 75 ; Barbell: wn 

Aauibens. Siege of Cbios. Battle of Miletus. 

Service of the. Peloponiictan armament to the 

fatrap of- aria. ' Diſſatisfattion-of the Pelopon- 

© neſians with the ſatrap, Operations of the ad- 

: eee, and intrigues among the Aſia- 

lic cities. Change in the adminiſtration of Sparta. 

- Commiſion; "ſent from Sparta 10 Ionia, refuſe 

to confirm ibe treaty with'the ſatrap. Revolt of 

5 Rhodes 7b the beam, confederay. Nabu 
putt 14 DAS Gba IH 410 BED * off! 2 2 8 - $4 
© © THE: Siches f Peri! being thus by treaty 
412. ingaged to aſſiſt the military; force of the Pelo- 
ponneſian confederacy, the power collected 

againſt the tottering dominion of Athens might 
ſeem more than ſufficient to inſurg its Almoſt 

inſtant downfall. But party diviſions and con- 

| ſtitutional! floggiſhneſs prevailed i in Lacedzmon, 


£ wealths in ded every mille of the conſede- 
racy; whitk, the preſſüre of extreme danger in- 
forcing unanimit) in tlie Athenian councils, 

ſuch Was the energy of the adminiſtration, and 

ſuch {tilt the reſources of the cominonwealth, 

that Arhens was ay again approaching to a 

fupe riority at fes. . 101, ener bidet? 

Thneyd. Dion! of Abiils 4 fein- 
v e. as. börcerbent ef figreen ſhips to the fleet on the 
/ Afiatic ſtationgaß fe four: hun triremes, from 
Ig which 


ot 55 towns of 1ebediy 458 Ele on this 
continent, and afterward the city of 'Methymne 
in Leſbos, the only one of the iland remaining 
to Athens. But that wretched ſyſtem of Gre- 
cianpolicy, which, equally under Lacedæmonian 


as under Athenian ſupremacy, kept the higher 


and the lower people everywhere at perpetual 
enmity, afforded opportunity for the Athenians, 
the moment they « could ſhow a force at ſea, to 
give a turn, in all maritime cities; in favor of 
the democratical intereſt. Diomedon therefore, 
proceeding to Teos, where the democratical in- 
tereſt was ſtrong, ' recovered that city to the 
» Athenian alliance. Meanwhile the body of the 
higher” people of Samos, more depreſſed than 


all others ſince -rheir- reduction on their former 
revolt, were propoſing to ſeize the opportunity 


that ſeemed to offer, through the prevalence of 
che Peloponneſian arms, for mending their con- 
dition- The lower people, having intelligence 
of the defign, roſe upon them, and, with the 
aſſiſtance of the crews of three Athenian triremes 
then at Samos, overpowered them, put to death 


more; ſhared among themſel ves their property. 


demie of hae Valueble Ind. 2 glx 
the maſſacre and robbery were rewarded by a 


rene of the Athenian people, OF; to the 
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two hundred; and baniſhing about four hundred 


| ung 5 *roaigh We this: jonny which hu- | 


x. | 1 


ha 33 ee of | 


© Wo the. affairs of their iland, which, ſince the laſt 
rebellion, had been kept under the immediate 
cControul of the Athenian government. 
v . While, ſucceſs was thus beginning to. ſhine 
e again upon the Athenians on the eaſtern ſide of 
a the gean, they met with an unexpected re- 
Thucyd. yerſe. nearer. home. The Peloponneſian ſhips in 
r 4 Corinthian Peiræus, to the number of twen- 
ty, making a ſudden attack upon an Athenian 
ſquadron, of. equal force watching them, gained 
i the victory and took four ſhips... Aſtyochus was 
+  _ then ſent from Lacedzmon to conduct the vic- 
torious ſquadron. to Aſia, there to ain the 
 <ommand. in chief of the fleet. 1 
The exertions of the e government 
. continued to have their effect. 
„Leon, bringing from Attica a freſh reinforce- 
. . ment of ten ſhips, proceeded with Diomedon to 
8 Leſbos; and, tho Aſtyochus arri ved in time to 
interfere, the cobperation of the democratical 
party inabled them to recover the whole of that 
important land. They Proceeded to Clazo- 
; menæ on the continent, and that city alſo re- 
newed its connection with Athens. Such, in 
ſhort, had been the energy of the Athenian ad- 
miniſtration, and ſuch the ſupineneſs of the 
Peloponneſians, that the Athenian fleet in the 
Aſiatic ſeas could now be divided and yet exery- 
where ſuperior. The ſquadron of twenty tri- 
remes under Thraſycles and Strombichides had 
not moved from Lade,. but watched there for an 


22 advantage. Making a deſcent 
C0 - 15 on 
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off 40s Mileſin lands; PEE defect the ergops - 
which under Chalcideus, the Lacedæmonian 
commander in chief, marched out againſt them, 


and Chaleideus himſelf was killed; but their 


force was inſufficient for any are uf. the 1 
town of Miletus. 1 ns | 175 2 Us 


Naval ſuperiority being Rare recavereds| 
it was determined to carry on operations againſt 
Chios with a view to the reduction of the tland, ' - 
Then at length the Chians had the mortifica® _ 
tion to find, contrary not only to their own ex<'. © 
pectation but that of all Greece, that their re= = 
volt had been determined on miſtaken ground, 
and without due precaution and juſt foreſight. 
Till the preſent conjuncture, the affairs of Chios 
had long been managed with a ſteddy prudence, 
not common among the Grecian cities. Mok 
derate in proſperity, blameleſs toward their _ 
neighbours, and uſing their increaſing wealth "= 
and power for no purpoſe of ambition, but di. 
recting their politics meerly to ſecure the hap- | 
pineſs they injoyed, their iland, from the time 
of the Perfian war, had never ſeen an ene - 
within its bounds. © The Athenians now pre» 
pared to attack it on all ſides. They occupidſd 
the forts of Siduſſa and Preleus, in the Ery- oy 
thræan territory, and the little ilands-CEnuſſee; 


Ef 


between Chios and the main, as naval ſtations ; „ * 
whence to infeſt the Chian coaſts. Debarx = 


ing troops then in three ſeveral places they © 1 
defeated at each the forces which -oppoſed - = 
them; and with ſuch flaughter that the Chians 
N action in JOE Hold no more, but, - -* 
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ates up the whole of their rich e; for 
 ravage, Mut themſel ves within their walls. Under 
ſuch circumſtances it was likely that the demo- 
. rratical party would be looking for means of 
accommodation with the Athenians. The lead- 


ing men, aware of this, ſent to Aſtyochus, who 


in conſequence cane: from ene with four 


hn: EDGE EO F425 
It was now ba ths! end of 3 OR 


afreſh and powerful reinforcement arrived at 
Samos from Attica; fifteen hundred Athenian 
heavy-armed, a thouſand Argian, and a thou- 
ſand of the various other allies of Athens, Phry- 
nichus, Onomacles and Scironidas commanding. 
From Samos they croſſed to the Mileſian terri- 
tory, and debarked there. Eight hundred hea- 
vy-armed Milefians under Alcibiades, with the 


Peloponneſians who had been commanded: by 


Chalcideus, and a force of Aſiatic infantry and 
cavalry led by the ſatrap Tiffaphernes in perſon, 
oppofed them. The circumſtances of the ac- 


tion which inſued were much noticed at the 


time, as they contradicted eſtabliſned opinions 
of the Greeks.' The Argians in the Athenian 


army, holding in contempt the Ionians, ad- 
vanced before their main body haſtily and with 

no good order, as againſt an enemy who would 
MA their onſet. The Milefians, led by Alci- 
biades, preſently. routed them,' and killed near 
three hundred. The Athenians meanwhile, op- 
poſed, to the Peloponneſians and Aſiatics, Sh . 
tacking the former fir} defeated them, and the 
e n fled. Thus the Dorians, i N 
5 La 


4 


The Athenians having erected their trophy, 
the generals proceeded immediately to take mea- 
ſures for an aſſault upon Miletus; but late in 
the evening of the ſame day on which the battle 
was fought, intelligence arrived of the approach 


of a fleet from Peloponneſus, of fifty-five tri- 


remes. Onomacles and Scironidas, anxious to 


reſtore the naval reputation of Athens, and per- 


haps too fearful of the temper of the people 


their ſoverein to uſe their judgement with due 


calmneſs, propoſed to wait the enemyꝰs attack. 
But Phrynichus declared that he would neither 
be allured by a falſe opinion of glory, nor yield 


to unmanly ſhame. Whatever his country's. : 
welfare moſt required, was in his opinion moſt 
honorable; and in the preſent ſtate of the com- 


monwealth,- it did not become them to riſk un- 


neceſſarily its naval force. Either his argu- 


ments or his authority prevailed, and the fleet 


returned to Samos. The Argians, vexed, as 


Thucydides ſays, with the grace: of their * 
feat, ſailed home. 

The exertions of Palovorncthe wings. bad 
not ſent out the formidable fleet which thus re- 


lieved Miletus. Twenty of the triremes were 
Syracuſan, under the command of Hermocrates 


| ſon. of Hermon; at whoſe inſtigation princi- 


pally, the Data Sicilians had now reſolved to 
take an active part in the war; but two ſhips 


only; from Selinus, had failed with the Syra- 
5 cuſan. 


; each army, were overcome ts Alci- SECT... 
| biades with the Mileſians, on perceiving the 7 . 
defeat of the Peloponneſians, haſtily retreated. 


rr 
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coaſt of Aſia, the Athenian. armament being 
gone, it was to be conſidered what ſhould be 


undertaken ; and the commanders reſolved to 


gratify their new ally the ſatrap, by directing 
their firſt meaſures againſt Iaſus, the Fefidence 


of the rebel Perſian chief Amorges. The fleet, 


in its approach to that place, was miſtaken for 


an Attic fleet : the firſt aſſault in conſequence 


1 ſucceeded, and Amorges being made priſoner, 


was a grateful preſent to Tiſſaphernes, who was 


thus inabled to obey his ſoverein's commands, 
which required him to ſend the rebel, or at leaſt 


his head, to 'Suſa. Some Greek troops which 
Amorges had entertained in his ſervice, being 
moſtly Peloponneſian, were taken as a rein- 


forcement to the army. The other priſoners 
formed a valuable part of the booty, being made 
over to Tiffaphernes equally free and flaves, at 


a certain price 5 a head, and the capture all to- 


gether was among the richeſt made in the war. 
The place being put into the poſſeſſion of the 
fatrap's officers, the armament returned to Mi- 


letus, there to paſs the winter, which was ap- 


proaching. Philippus a Lacedæmonian was 
made governor of Miletus, and Pædaritus, ha- 
ving been ſent from Sparta to aſſume the go- 


vernment or preſidency ph 1 5 Sy was ede 


% e ee * Bunde ſlater, th 
1 at > age re ber kt e is ven 
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cufar The Lacedæmonian Theramenes com- 
mended the fleet in chief. On'its reaching the 


let 
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by land to erg whence he found means to ener. 
croſs to his iland. : 
Early in the winter Tiſſaphernes viſited the Thad. 


| Felopoiitetian fleet, and according to the agree- After _ 


ment made with the Lacedæmonians, diſtribut- Oct. 
ed a month's pay to it, at the rate of an Attic 
drachma, about tenpence ſterling, daily, for each 


man. He then apologized for propoſing to 
give in future only half a drachma, till he had 


conſulted the king's pleaſure; declaring him- 


ſelf deſirous, if he could obtain authority for 
it, to continue the full pay before given. Thera- 


menes, having only a temporary command, for 


the purpoſe of conducting the fleet to Aſtyo- 


chus under whoſe orders it was to remain, was 


little diſpoſed to exert himſelf about its pecu- 


niary intereſts; but the Syracuſan Hermocrates 
remonſtrated warmly; and Tiſſaphernes thought 


it ſo far of importance to keep his new allies in 


good-humour, that he at length made an addi- 
tion to the half drachma, but would not allow 
the whole. 

In the courſe of the winter an additional force c. 30% 
of thirty - five triremes under Charminus, Strom- 
bichides, and Euctemon, joined the Athenian 


fleet at Samos, which thus acquired again a de- 
cided ſuperiority in the Aſiatic ſeas. It was in 


conſequence reſol ved to puſh the ſiege of Chios, 


and at the ſame time to block the port of Mi- 


letus. For the former purpoſe the greateſt part 
of the landforce was aſſigned, with a ſquadron 
of thirty triremes; for the other, the reſt of the 


5 feet, | confiſting of feventy-fout triremes. The 


com- 


— — - ———y 


wo 2 
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inforcement brought by Theramenes from Pe- 


= 


GRE} C = 


commanders drew lots for the ſervices: It fell 


to Strombichides Onomacles and Euctemon, 


with thirty triremes and a part of the heavy- 


armed, to act againſt Chios: the others with 
+ ſeventy-four triremes commanded the ſeas about 
Samos, and prepared for an expedition againk 
Miletus. N 

Meanwhile Aſtyochus, hs en to Chios 
to obviate expected revolt, hearing of the re- 


loponneſus, but uninformed of the great addi- 
tion arrived to the enemy's fleet, thought the 


Peloponneſian intereſt in the iland ſufficiently 


ſecure, and croſſed to the oppoſite continent, 
where opportu nity of farther acquiſition appear- 
ed to invite him. Having however in vain at- 
tempted Pteleum and Clazomenæ, he was com- 
pelled by tempeſtuous r to take refuge in 
the port of Cuma, 

But in all the Grecian towns, e the 
- oppoſition of intereſts, and the almoſt univerſal 


attachment of the democratical party to the 


Athenian cau ie... and the ariſtocratical to the 
Lacedæmonian, intrigues were endleſs. While 
Aſtyochus lay with his fleet at Cuma, the ariſ- 
tocratical party in Leſbos ſent propoſals for 
bringing that iland again to the Lacedæmonian 
alliance. Aſtyochus favored the meaſure, but 
the Corinthians were diſinclined to it; and the 
Chians, more apprellenſive of their fellowci- 
tizens of the alan party than of any other 
enemy, were extremely SA to any diminu- 


tion ee friendly: force ce within t 


* 4 II's 2 


land. 
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Aſtyochus, highly diſpleaſed with this oppoſi= 
tion to his purpoſe, declared that the Chians * 


ſhould in vain ſolicit from him that aſſiſtance 


which they might ſoon want; and with this 


threat OS, to Mane his navel wee 5 


at Miletus. 8 
The Patoponnefian! FRY had: eck to 
gain among the Sic ilian and Italian Greeks, and 


a freſh reinforcement” of ten Thurian triremes, 
with one Syracuſan, had paſſed to Peloponne- 


ſus. The Lacedæmonians, adding one of 
their own, appointed Hippocrates, a Lacede- 
monian, to command the ſquadron, which they 
ſent to join the fleet at Miletus. Cnidus having 
lately revolted from Tiſſaphernes, Hippocrates 


was ſent thither, with orders for himſelf, with 


acedemeniba; gover- 8 ECT 
nor, concurring with them in ſentiment, re- 
_ fuſed to let any Chian veſſels go on the ſervice? 


c. 33. 


ſix of his ſhips, to watch the city, while the 
other ſix took their ſtation at Triopium, a pro- 


montory of the iland, for the purpoſe of in- 
tercepting the enemy's merchant-ſhips from 
Egypt. Information of this diſpoſition being 
communicated to the Athenian fleet, a ſquadron 
was detached,” which took the fix ſhips at Trio- 
pium, but the crews eſcaped aſhore; 
The loſs of fix ſhips to the Peloponneſian 1 
confederacy, ſupported only by its own means, 


might have been of ſome conſequence, but, 


with the advantage of the Perſian alliance, it 
was little regarded. Aſtyochus, on his arrival 
at Miletus, found the Mileſians zealous in the 


oe 2} | cauſe, 


C. 36, 
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capt and the. armament in high ſpirits, not- not- 


„ withſtanding the reduction of pay which . 
" occaſioned; ſo many murmurs. The pay till 


given by Tiſſaphernes was more than the Pelo- 
ee ponneſian governments ever had given or were 


able to give, and the booty acquired at Iaſus 
was a great gratification. Nevertheleſs the 


leading men could not reſt ſatisfied with the 


terms of a treaty, which they could ſo little 


| juſtify to their people at home, as that made by 


cities in Aſia was rather leſs explicitly acknow- | 
| vert. and yet was ac know leged. 


e e eee 


Thucyd. 
1. 8. c. 38. 


Chalcideus, and at length Tiſſaphernes was per- 

ſuaded to allow the objectionable articles to be 
reconſidered. Theramenes had now the con- 
duct of the buſineſs on the part of Lacedæmon, 
and a new treaty was concluded; in which the 


ſovereinty of the Perſian king over the Grecian 


The uſe at this time made by the 68 


tic plunder, ſeems to have been to indulge them- 
ſel ves at eaſe, in the large and wealthy city of 
Miletus, under the fine {ky of Ionia, while their 
new allies, the Chians, were preſſed with danger 
of the united evils which faction within, and an 
enemy without, may bring. Before the winter 
ended, the Athenians occupied the port and 

town of Delphinium, not far from the city. 
The democratical party among the Chians, in 


itſelf ſtrong, ſeeing the Athenian fleets: again 


ſuperior i in the Afiatic feas, ſhowed its diſpoſi- 


tion to the Athenian cauſe ſo qpenly, that Pæ- 


| Rn and the 8 * wers in great 


alarm. 
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dns: They applied to Aſtyochus at Miletus N 
for ſuccour; but, in conformity to his threat, 
he refuſed to give any. Pædaritus ſent com- 
plaints againſt him to Lacedæmon; but diſ- 
treſs and danger meanwhile continued to dn 
the Chians. | 
When, among the: various applications for. 
the Lacedæmonian alliance, the preference had 
been given to Tiſſaphernes and the Ionians, it 
had not been intended, even by Endius and Al- 
cibiades, to light the overtures of Pharnaba- 
zus. Twenty-ſeven ſhips were therefore pre- Thucyd. 
pared for the ſervice in which that ſatrap deſir- e 
ed aſſiſtance. But, in the beginning of winter, 
the year of magiſtracy of Endius had expired, 
and with it expired, in a great degree, the in- 
fluence of Alcibiades in the Lacedæmonian ad- 
miniſtration. A conſiderable change of coun- 
ſels inſued. The men in command, and the 
meaſures purſuing, on the Aſiatic coaſt, were 
: looked upon with a jealous eye. Antiſthenes, 
who was appointed to the command of the 
: newly-prepared ſquadron, was ordered to con- 
duct it, not to the Helleſpont or any port of | 
| BB the fatrapy of Pharnabazus, but to Miletus, to 
r 
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Join the fleet already there; and eleven commiſ- 

ſioners were ſent with him, to inquire concern- 
a ing men and things, and to aſſume in a great 
1 degree the direction of affairs on the Afiatic | 
ſtation. | They were particularly authorized to 
2 appoint, if they ſhould think proper, Antiſ- 
* thenes to ſuperſede Aſtyochus in the command 
it in a chief; and alſo, at their diſcretion, to ſend 


8 ; Os any 


212 


8 p. any number of ſhips, with Clearchus for the 
— commander, or not to ſend any, to cooperate 


Thucyd. 
I. 8. e. 41. 
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with Pharnabazus.. 
Antiſthenes, with the Eleven, making Melos, 
in their way to the Ionian coaſt, fell in with 


ten Athenian triremes. They took three, but 


the crews eſcaped, and the other ſeven got clear 
away, This adventure gave them more alarm 
than ſatisfaction. They feared that information 
of their approach would. be communicated to 
the Athenian fleet at Samos, and a fuperior force 
ſent to intercept them. Inſtead therefore of 
making farther their direct courſe for Ionia, 


they bore away ſouthward for Crete, and ſo on 
to Caunus in Caria, whence they ſent to Mile. 
tus intelligence of their arrival. 


Meanwhile Aſtyochus, notwithſtanding his 
anger againſt the Chians, was preparing to at- 
tempt their relief, before it ſnould be too late 
to ſave allies ſo valuable to the confederacy. 


They were already ſeverely preſſed: a contra- 


vallation was nearly completed againſt the city: 
their lands were totally at the enemy's mercy; 


and their numerous ſlaves were deſerting faſt. 


give convoy to the council, and his firſt intereſt 


of twenty ſhips only, to watch the ſquadron 
Ne from Peloponneſus. vg this, Char- 


cordingly moved with his whole fleet to Cau- 
nus. The Athenian admiral meanwhile had 


Aſtyochus however,. upon receiving the advice | 


from Antiſthenes, thought it his firſt duty to 


to take care of the reinforcement ; and he ac- 


actually ſent a ſquadron under Charminus, but 


minuy 


VC a c.- 


a © 
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but, when the fog cleared, the fleet collecting, 


he found it neceſſary to fly for Halicarnaſſus, 
and reached that place, not without loſing ſix 
ſhips. Intelligence of this being carried to the 


e. 43s 


Athenian admirals, they went with their whole 


force to offer battle to the Peloponneſians; but 
theſe ſnowing no diſpoſition to ſtir from the 


As ſoon as the Athenian fleet was gone, the 
eleven commiſſioners from Sparta began the 


more . peculiar buſineſs of their miſſion, the 


conſideration of the Perſian treaty ; and Tiſſa- 


phernes thought the occaſion important enough 


to require his preſence at Cnidus. The com- 


miſſioners, of whom Lichas was the chief, ap- 
pear to have been friends of Agis ; but, what- 


ever party views they may have had, they con- 
ducted themſelves in this buſineſs with a ſtern 
dignity, and with the appearance at leaſt of an 


inflexible integrity, becoming the antient repu- 
tation of Sparta. The treaties were certainly 


very exceptionable. The words of the firſt, 


port of Cnidus, the Athenians 05urod: to 
Samos. 


yielding to the king of Perſia the ſovereinty of 


all the countries his predeceſſors had ever com- 


manded; thoſe of the other, forbidding the 


Lacedæmonians and their allies from carrying 
arms againſt any of thoſe countries; were an 
acknowlegement, on the part of Lacedæmon, 
of the claim of Perſia, not only to all the Aſi- 


2M 3 the 


atic "08 Thracian cities, and all the ilands of 


| 7 
minus fell in with the grand fleet under Aſtyo- Th PER 
chus, diſperſed in a fog, and took three ſhips ; 
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ener: the Zgean, but to Macedonia, Theſſaly, Lo- 
— eris, and almoſt the whole north of Giokce, i in- 
cluding Attica; ſo that the Lacedæmonians, 
inſtead of ſupporting their pretenſions to be 
vindicators of Grecian liberty, thus admitted 
the ſubjection of near half the nation to the 
Perſian dominion. The Lacedæmonians did 
not indeed bind themſelves to put Perſia in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the countries ſo in general terms 
ceded ; and, had their leaders been wily politi- 
cians, they might perhaps, after profiting from 
Perſian aſſiſtance to ſerve their own purpoſes 
againſt Athens, have eaſily prevented Perſia 
from making any advantage of thoſe articles 
| which ſeemed ſo to militate with the common 
cauſe of Greece. But Lichas and his collegues 
would not, for any temporary intereſt of their 
country, ſurrender its honor. They condemn- 
ed the treaties, both that concluded by Chalci- 
deus, and that by Theramenes, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner; they declared that they would on no 
account ratify them; and they inſiſted that the 
troops- ſhould receive no more pay from the ſa- 
trap, unleſs he would enter into a new treaty 
upon other terms. Tiſſaphernes, diſguſted with 
their authoritative tone and unbending manner, 
went away without concluding anything. 
Ho far the conduct of the commiſſioners 
would be approved by the troops, to whom 
Perſian pay had been no ſmall gratification, 
may be doubted ;- but a circumſtance occurred 
of a nature to obviate preſent diſſatisfaction. 
Thucyd. Overtures came to the Peloponneſian comman- 
I. 8. c. 444 42 | ders 


ders from ſome inding men of the wealthy iland Aar. 


of Rhodes. The fleet, conſiſting of ninety- four 
triremes, went thither; Cameirus, one of the 
principal towns, but unfortified, was taken 
without reſiſtance; the chief men of the iland 
were ſummoned to an afſembly, and all the 
towns were peaceably brought over to the Pelo- 
ponneſian intereſt. Intelligence of the motion 
of -the Peloponneſian fleet being conveyed to 
the Athenian commanders at Samos, they ſailed 
in all hafte for Rhodes, but arrived too late for 


any effectual interpoſition. The war B. C. 


ſians obtained thirty-two talents from the Rho- 
dians, toward the expences of the war, and, 
the winter being already advanced, they laid up 
their fleet in the harbours of the iland. 


SECTION IV. 


Alcibiades, perſecuted by the neu 8 e 
tration; favored by the ſatrap of Caria ; com- 
- municates with the Athenian armament at Samos. 
Plot for changing the conſtitution of Athens: H- 
nmnomaſies, or Political Clubs at Athens : Breach 
between Alcibiades and the managers of the plot. 
New treaty between Lacedemon and Perſia. 
Continuation of the ſiege of pers, and ee 
2 frons of the 3 | 


- WHILE an important: e e was ahh . 
made to the Peloponneſian confederacy, intrigue 
had been proſecuting, with no inconſiderable 

7 4 | effect 
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effect; in oppoſition to it. Since the expira- 

tion of the magiſtracy of Endius, the party of 
Agis had been gaining ſtrength in Lacedæmon; 
and not only Aleibiades could no longer lead 
meaſures as before on the coaſt of Aſia, but his 


deſigns became more and more ſuſpected in 


Peloponneſus. In thwarting Alcibiades, how. 


ever, the Lacedæmonian adminiſtration feared 


him. What preciſely to expect they knew not; 
but they apprehended ſome great ſtroke in po- 
litics to their diſadvantage ; and according to 


the concurrent teſtimony of hiſtorians; too un- 
- queſtionable when Thucydides is in the liſt, 


private inſtructions were ſent to Aſtyochus, to 


have Alcibiades aſſaſſinated. This meaſure has 


been attributed by ſome to the vengeance of 


Agis; whoſe bed, it is ſaid, Alcibiades had 
diſhonored, and whoſe queen is reported to 
have been ſo ſhameleſs, as to boaſt of her con- 
nection with the greateſt and handſomeſt man 


of the age. Others have aſcribed it to the re- 


venge of-the queen herſelf, for a filly declara- 
tion of Alcibiades, if he really made it, that no 


inclination for her perſon, but meerly the vanity 


of giving a king to Sparta and an heir to the 
race of. Hercules, induced him to pay her any 
attention. The cotemporary hiſtorian men- 
tions upon the accaſion neither Agis nor the 


queen: his expreſſion rather goes to fix the 


crime upon the Spartan adminiſtration. Alci- 
biades however, whether informed of the de- 


ſign, or only ſuſpicious of the Lacedæmonians, 
from- Acquaintance with their principles and 


gs ; | 1 8 : con- 
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dence with Tiſſapherne.. 
Ile vas not unprepared for the change. Un- 
eaſy, notwithſtanding the favor he found and 
the attention paid him, in the dependent cha- 
racter of a ſtranger and a fugitive, it was his 
object to reſtore himſelf to his epuntry, before 
that country was reduced ſo low as to be not 


worth returning to. With this view he had 


aſſiduouſly and ſucceſsfully courted the ſatrap. 
Neither the intereſt of the Perſian empire, nor 
that of the ſatrap, were, any more than his on 


intereſt, the ſame with that of Lacedæ mon or 


the. Peloponneſian conſederacy. An opening 


therefore was not wanting, firſt for inſinuations, 


and then for advice, that might ſet the ſatrap at 
variance with the Peloponneſians, and render 
Alcibiades not only agreeable but neceſſary to 
him. Tiſſaphernes, preſſed for money both by 


his court and by the expences of his govern- 


ment, and at the ſame time deſirous of amaſſing 
for himſelf, liſtened with ready attention to any 


ſuggeſtion of means to ſpare his treaſury. Al- 


cibiades told him, that the allowance of pay 
to the Peloponneſian forces was extravagant. 


a The Athenians, he ſaid, long verſed in na- 


c 


val affairs, and highly attentive to them, gave 


no more than half a drachma for daily pay to 


* their ſeamen; not,” as he pretended, * from 


economical motives, or from any inability to 


0 
* afford more, but becauſe they eſteemed a lar. 
£ 8 Pay diſadyantageous to their ſervice.? 


conſciouſneſs of deſerving their enmity, . cr. 


drew from their armament and took: his reſi. * a 


4 . 
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ee eee approved the propoſal for a redue. 
tion, but dreaded the diſcontent that would 
inſue. Alcibiades aſſured him, © that he need 

not apprehend it: a ſum of money, judiciouſly 
_ © diſtributed among the commanders, would 
© quiet all outcry; or, if there was a man among 
© them not to be bought, it was only the Sy- 
* racuſan Hermocrates. Repreſentations and 
© remonſtrances would probably be made; but 
they might eafily be refuted; nor need the 
© ſatrap give himſelf any trouble about them: 
he would undertake to anſwer every argument 
and ſilence every clamor. The pretenſions 
© indeed of moſt of the Grecian ſtates were ex- 
© travagant : that of the Chians, he would not 
„ ſeruple to tell them, was even impudent. 
The richeſt people of Greece, they were not 
contented with gaining independency at the 
expence of the blood and treaſure of others, 
© but expected to be paid for defending it. Nor 
were the ſtates which had been tributary to 
© Athens, tho leſs wealthy, leſs unreaſonable. 
Delivered from the burden of tribute, they 
_ © now grudged an unbought ſervice, to preſerve 
the independency and immunity which had 
| © heen' freely given them.“ Having thus per- 
ſuaded the ſatrap that he could obviate clamor, 
Alcibiades undertook to conciliate favor to him, 
and excite zeal in his ſervice: He would aſ- 
* ſert,” he ſaid, © that the pay hitherto given was 
from the private income of the ſatrapy; that 
_ © Tiffaphernes was laboring to obtain an allow- 
* ance rom the royal eber and ſhould it be 
| c granted, 
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„ granted, "whatever it might be, the whole ser. 
ſhould be diſtributed to the forces without —— 
«. reſerve.* Tiſſaphernes approved the propo- 
ſal, and through the dexterity of Alcibiades the 
matter was compromiſed, as we have ſeen. P. or. 

Having thus gained the fatrap's ear, and re- 


commended himſelf to his confidence, Alci- 


biades proceeded to promote his own views at 
the expence of the moſt important intereſts of 


the Peloponneſian confederacy. He urged, ThwcyE. 


that both the public intereſt of the Perſian ” e 


© empire, and the private intereſt of the ſatrap, 


required, not ſpeedy. nor complete ſucceſs to 


the Peloponneſian cauſe, but a protraction of 
the war: that the Phenician ſquadron, which 
had been promiſed, ought not to be allowed 


to join the Peloponneſfan fleet: that, for the 
ſame reaſon, to incourage reinforcement from 


Greece, by holding out the lure of Perſian 


pay, was impolitic : that the king's intereſt 
clearly required a partition of power among 
the Greeks: the ſame ſtate ſhould not prepon- 
derate by land at the ſame time and by ſea ; 
but rather the Athenians ſhould be ſupported 


in their wonted ſuperiority on one element, 
and the Lacedzmonians on the other. Thus 


it would always be in the king's power to hold 
the balance between them, 'or to employ one 


© againſt the other, as he pleaſed. Theſe being 


the principles that ſhould regulate the politics 


of Perſia toward Greece, it followed that the 


© Athenians were the more commodious -allies 
for the king: they had no land- force capable 
TOE ; 7 | 6 ? 
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neſian commanders propoſed any exertion. with 
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of coping with his land- force: they were pow- 
erful and rich only by holding other ſtates in 


© ſubjection; and, through their fear of revolts 
© and of forein interference, they might be kept 


= always in ſome degree dependent. At any 
rate, they would always be glad to ſhare with 


the king and his ſatraps the tributary cities of 
* Aſia, But, on the contrary, it was the profeſ- 
«© ſed purpoſe and the known policy of the La- 

* cedzmonians, to emancipate all Grecian ſtates 
from ſubjection to other Greeks ; and they 
* would certainly not reſt long, while any re- 
* mained under a forein dominion. It. was 
© therefore the obvious intereſt of Tiſſaphernes, 

after having taken from the Athenians what- 


a ever he could readily acquire, to break with 


o the Lacedzmonians 40 drive them out of 
c Aſia. ' 


The 4 0 the ee eee comm. 


| 1 in the congreſs of Cnidus, contributed 


not a little to give force to theſe plauſible ſug- 
geſtions. Whether acting with more honor 
than policy, or whether meerly judging ill their 


195 time, they confirmed the prediction of Alci- 


biades, that, when once the Lacedæmonians 
had obtained a ſuperiority at ſea, they would 
not be contented to leave any Grec ian cities ſub- 
ject to Perſia. Having once manifeſted their 
diſpoſition, what followed, on the part of the 
ſatrap, was to be expected: the pay to the ar- 
mament was, not indeed immediately ſtopped, 
but irregularly iſſued; and when the Pelopon- 


the 
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the fleet, Tiſſaphernes always objected, that sr. 


tended ſhould arrive, ought in prudence to be 


© waited for.” Aſtyochus, whether through 
weakneſs or corruption, appears to have defer- 


red to him upon all occaſions ; and thus, as the 
hiſtorian remarks, the moſt powerful fleet ever 
ſent from Peloponneſus, waſted in inaction.” 


the Phenician eng e e which he never in 


Alcibiades, having thus far worked upon vey Thucyd. 


fatrap, ſaw the crifis approaching that might 
probably. inable him, not only to return to his 
country, but to acquire the glory of reſtoring 
his country to ſafety, and perhaps even to ſplen- 


dor. The Athenians, in their diſtreſs, had been 
making great and even wonderful exertions; 


but thoſe very exertions had nearly exhauſted 


them; and it was evident to all the more i- 
formed among them, that tho they might ſtill 
maintain themſelves, and perhaps even proſper, 
againſt the meer force of the Peloponneſian con- 


federacy, which they knew could not with its 


ov means ſupport its late exertions at ſea, yet 
againſt that confederacy, ſupplied by the wealth 
of Perſia, it would be impoſſible for them long 


to hold. Alcibiades, well aware both of the 
weakneſs of the commonwealth, and of the opi- 


nions and diſpoſitions of the people, knew that 


nothing would give him ſo much importance as 


the notoriety of his favor with Tiſſaphernes. 
He was, however, unwilling to truſt himſelf | 


under the authority of that populace which had 
expelled him; and he thought things ſo much 
in his power, that he reſol ved to require a 

change 


I. 8. c. 47. 
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5 CHAP. change of government and the eſtabliſhment of | 
* . oligarchy, as the condition upon which he would 


Thucyd. 
1. 8. c. 48. 
Lyſ. or. 
con. Era- 


treaſury. 


reſtore his own ſervices to his country, and at 


the ſame time bring to it the advantage, in its 

preſent circumſtances the ineſtimable advan- 

tage, of the alliance of Tiſſaphernes. 5 
The idea appears bold, even to ee 


125 but it was in character for Aleibiades, and the 
times were ſingularly favorable. 


Moſt of the 
better ſort of people, worn with the capricious 
tyranny of the multitude, and dreading ſuch 
other dictators as Cleon and Hyperbolus, de- 
ſired the change. There were few. trierarchs in 
the fleet who did not deſire it, and with theſe 
Aleibiades found ready means to communicate. 
His overtures excited attention: Theramenes, 
Eratoſthenes, Ariſtocrates, names which will 
recur to notice, are mentioned among thoſe 


who went from Samos to confer. with him; 


and the aſſurances he gave that he would ingage 
Tiſſaphernes in the Athenian intereſt, and 
through him lead the king himſelf to an alli- 
ance with Athens, were very gladly received by 
the more powerful and richer men, who ſuffered 


moſt from the war, who were moſt preſſed in 


conſequence of the late public misfortunes, and 
whoſe property was principally called upon to 
ſupply the increaſed exigencies of an exhauſted 
The propoſal held out to them the 
proſpect, at the ſame time, of an advantageous 
concluſion of the war, and of a change of go-— 
vernment, favorable both to the power of thoſe 
who were ambitious of power, and to the eaſe 
8 of 
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of thoſe who. only deſired eaſe. Immediately | 
therefore on their return to Samos, communi- 
cating with their friends, and finding thoſe dif. 
poſed to the cauſe numerous and zealous, they 
ſettled the form of an oath, for all who ſhould 


* — 


be admitted to their councils (a. precaution 


common among the factions of the antient re- 
publics) by which they bound themſelves. ta 


mutual ſupport and protection. 


Body and ſyſtem being thus given to Ras 5 


party, the leaders ventured to declare openly 


their knowlege that the king would become the 


ally of Athens, and furniſh money for the ex= 


pences of the war, provided Alcibiades were 
reſtored, and the government changed to an 


oligarchy. Some alarm and indignation at firſt 
aroſe; but the hope of profiting from Perſian 
pay ſoftened the murmur, and the multitude 


acquieſced under the idea of loſs of power, when 
the recompence was to be increaſe of both ſecu- 


rity and profit.  Phrynichus however, the com- 


mander in chief, known to be vehemently ad- 
verſe to Alcibiades, was ſuppoſed alſo firm in 


the democratical intereſt, and the innovators 


had therefore avoided communication with him. 


But their meaſures could not be intirely con- 
cealed from him, and with ſuch power as he 
poſſeſſed, he warmly oppoſed them. Calling 


together the Athenian citizens of the armament, 
he urged the falſehood or futility of the argu- 
ments which had been uſed to promote the pro- 
jected change. Alcibiades, he ſaid, (and 
me affiems x that he laid truly) * cared 


us 


— ene bu ert 0 
0 his country and to power. Nor was it to 
be believed that the Perſian king would pre- 
fer the Athenian alliance to the Peloponne- 


« fian; ſince the Athenians, claimed, command 


over ſo. many cities within his countty, while 
© the Peloponneſians, whoſe, naval ſtrength now 


ts balanced $985. of Athens, formed no ſuch in- 


£ \vidious 1 Etenſion. , 0 was e to 


. 


8 Fa e or thoſe which ſill remained | in. 
© obedience. | The purpoſe of thoſe; cities Was, 


not to be inſla ved with an oligarchal rather | 


than a democratical conſtitution, but, under 
© whatſoever government, to be independent of 
_ © forein dominion. Neither was the ſuppoſi. 
* tion leſs unfounded, that perſon and property. 
©:would be more ſecure under the rule of thoſe 
1 called the better people; for thoſe better peo- 
ple, in the exereiſe of power, commonly ſought 
c 2 own in preference to the public benefit. 
Nowhere indeed were men in public ſeryice 
_ © ſo liable to oppreſſion of every kind, even to 
© capital F nne without trial, as where 
c "the power ol of the people, the refuge of the in- 
© nocent,,. and the moderator of the exceſſes c of 
d ere. yas cons av. That ach, wa 
„e hinten. the > (as ounde 
ang in moſt. of the allied 5 ſtates, he well 


knew; and, for 


a 1 fied with any of the meaſures now propoſed, 
r whether 


| Chis 8 


opinian, Pre. 
ſelf. he 0 ould not be fas | 
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del N he ace 


5p, ke 21 5 Ko the'ar my, Thucyd. 
| a | e d a gepu a ation ta . 8. e. 49. 
A hens 10 paſt 1 5 55 there. «'Peita nder 
Was appointe' chief of the deputstion, 4 NE 
bo one any 1 from the om. 
1 rin chief, h failed for Attica. I 


1 1 ae had thus far been Se Pecs e. 5e. 
ably, Phry ynichus ſtood in the fi ituation of a 


7 5 1 4 rebellion or civil war, has tak 


2 = 5 party. However he might be inclined to | 
er ſheuth tlie ſword, he apprehended his opponents 5 25 : 5 
of would n. not ; he expected they would prevail ak 

ſi. Athens Ns 1. he > feared the conſequences to himſelf, 7 
ty and, to, obyiate them, he had recourſe _—_ 
iſe meaſure extremely hazardous, but ſtill more | 
0- 9 fiable. Thucydides, on occaſion of the 

cht treat from Miletus, gives Phrynichus the cha- 

fit. an able and prudent man. We 5 

ice | give, him credit for Profients upon | 
to 8 afion, He infor d t the La = | 
ere e Aſtyochus, of t e dig Jak in : 
in- e under his ee ee 1 


icated boch to the farraps 
1 he, had 0 iy | 
8 


11 


| 1 HA. db ug ade inffictec for ſuch a erinis 
= was death. Phrynfchiis, in hi be eee 


nisronv or OEB 


indeed in grear-peril, wrote again to Aftyochus; 


complaining, that due ſecrecy bee 
ber ved about what he had before communi- 

+ © ated? that the danger inſuing to himſelf was 
e moſt preſſing; the danger of what hel moſt | 


bhorred and deprecated,” periſhing: by the 


© hands of his deteſted domeſtie foes? that to 
© avoid this there was nothing he was not read 
to undertake, even to the betraying of the 


whole armament under his command to de- 


ſtruction. Nor was this a difficult undertda 


king, for Samos was without fortifications; and 
to give means of executing it, he added every 


=: neceffary deſcription and direction.” "Aﬀtyochus 


Thucyd. 
I, b. c. 51. 


communicated this alſo to Alcibiade. 


= 4s 


From the dangerous fituation in which Phry= 


gien was thus involved, he extricated him 
ſelf with ſingular boldneſs and dexterity. Hav! 


ing taken bis meaſures fo as to know that Aſtyo. 
chus was ſtill betraying him, and that freſh 
communication was upon the point of arriving 


from Alcibiades, he called together the army, 


and told them he had learnt, by pri vate intelli. 
gence, che intention of the enemy to attack 


them. The conſideration that Samos was un- 


füortified, and the obſervation that part of the 


fleet was ſtationed without the port, he ſaid, 


induced them to the meaſure; and he therefore 
iſſued immediate orders for works to be in all 


kHaſte thrown up around the city, and for every 
. — 94 


attack 
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RR intended ta ſortiſy 
Samos . preparations had been made in conſe - 


querice : and the huſineſs, fo as to ſerve 3 
preſent need, was quickly accompliſhed. Mean 
vhile the expected letters arrived from Alci- 
biades, indicating. that the armament, was be- 


2 r 


. 


trayed by its general, and that the enemy were ⸗ 
preparing to attack it. The intelligence now 


only appeared to confirm that communicated hy 


Phrynichus, and to juſtify his meaſures; ſo that 
the accuſation accompanying it was wholly in- 


effectual, being conſidered meerly as the ſcheme 


of a man, enough known to be little. ee 


lous, to ruin a political enem m 


It was a bold undertaking in whinh Peiſander. | 


and his collegues were meanwhile ingaged at 


Athens; to propoſe to a ſoverein people to ſur- 
render their power, and ſubmit to be governed 


by; their principal men, over whom they had ſo z 


long been accuſtomed to tyrannize. But ap- 
prehenſion of the prevalence of the Peloponne- 
ſian arms, ſupported by the wealth of Perſia, 


and of the dreadful vengeance commonly to be | 


expected in that age from a conquering enemy, 


lowered their haughtineſs, and, inſtead of power 
and wealth, made them anxiouſly look for means 
of ſecure exiſtence in humbler freedom. Pei- 
ſander therefore, incouraged by the viſible ef- 
fect of popular fear, declared his purpoſe with- 
out reſerve: he told the aſſerabled pegple, that 
they might have the aſſiſtance ;of;;the king 
and thus be not only delivered from theirup- 
N 1 of regaining.a deg» 


F ſi ve 


Thueyd. 
1.8. c. 53+ 
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HisreHv 69 Gefen. 

e ſive ſuperiority over their enemies, upon tuo 
eonditions; the reſtoration of Alcibiades, and 
© a change in the form of Fovetriment.* Indig- 
nant clamor from ſome, ſullen murmurs from 


others; were excited by this propbſal! Thie 
Färtichlar enemies of Aleibiades were vocife- 


fs: Hh" they were ſupported by the facred 


families of the Eumolpids and Ceryces, Who 
urgedd religion and divine wrath as obſtacles to 
his return. Thoſe who feared no perſonal ill 
from the teerution of Alcibiades were leſs 
Violent. Peiſander bore patiently the reproac hes 


of all; and when eee was at length 
given for him peak, addreſſing himſelf to 


the moſt angry, he obſerved, * that the Pelo- 


ponneſians, always more powerful hy land, 


now equal at ſea, and ſuperior in the number 


and ſtrength of their allies, were ſupported in 


the ex pences of the war by the wealth of Per- 
{ja ;” and he then put the queſtion, What 


ere the means of the commonwealth to reſiſt 


© ſuch'a combination, or what the hope to eſcape 
aimpending deſtruction?ꝰ To this queſtion no 


Anſwer, or none in any degree ſatisfactory to the 


aſſembly, was or could be given. In ſuch | 


Lejreumſtances then,” continued Peiſander, the 


3 I 


object for conſideration muſt be, not wWhat 


<foftti of government you would prefer, but 
nder what form the commonwealth can exiſt. 
Aid here no choice remains: it muſt be a go- 
4 αν ment placed in ſuch hands; armed with 


_ bggeh authority, that itlle King inay conffdle in 


leit 40 as 40-be/ indueed to becοe Ar . 


107 £55 


ct a n of — nr. 
he then added, Some among you, I know. 
think this a great evil. But can you heſitate 
to chuſe between certain ruin, and what will 
at worſt be a paſſing evil? ſince, when peace 
« and ſafety are reſtored, nothing can prevent 
the people from reſtoring, when they Pleuſe, 
_ © the antient form of government. | 
Thus exciting at the ſame time fear and hope, ar 
Jon indeed proving to the people that they hac 
ſearcel y another chance for ſafety, not with- 
anding the averſion which had ſo long obtain. _ 
ed among them, almoft. to an abhorrence, of 
oligarchy, Peiſander prevailed ; and, by a de- 
a. cree of the general aſſembly, eleven commiſ- 
bh ſioners were appointed, of which himſelf was 
chief, to treat with Tiſſaphernes and Alcibiades, 


0 with full power to conclude whatever they 
hs ſhould judge expedient. for the commonwealth, 
Fi Orders were then iſſued for the recall of Phry- 
pe nichus and hi collegue Scironides; and Dio- 
5 medon and Leon were appointed to ſuperſede 
W them in the command of the armament on the 
oh, 1 Aſiatic ſtation. Fo 
hs | There were at Athens ſociitis called Syd. 
* moſies, which bore conſiderable reſemblance to 
ut our political clubs; with this difference prin- 
FY cipally,. that as property, liberty, and life it- 
„ ſelf were incomparably leſs ſecure there than 
| under the mild firmneſs of our mixed govern- 
in ment, the intereſt of individuals, which bound 
u them to thoſe ſocieties, were much more preſ- 
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h nn — fimilar 
- eſtabliſhments among ust The ſanction of 2 
„lein Cath to their ingagements was therefore 


= always required of the mernbers : Whenee the 


ſoeieties obtained their name] ſignifying fworn 
bprotherhoods e The objects propoſed were 
- principally two; private ſecurity; and political 
power; and for the fake of one or both of theſe, 
moſt men of rank or ſubſtance in Athens were 


members of ſome Synomoſy. Againſt the op- 


preſſion of democratical deſpotiſm, which was 
often, as weſhall ſee more particularly hereafter, 
very ſeverely” exerciſed againſt! the rich, the 
collected influence of a body of noble and weal- 


thy citizens might give protection, when the 

moſt reſpectable individual, ſtanding fingle on 
his merits, would be overwhelmed ; and the 
- fame union of influence which Cobld provide 
1 nn oppreſſion, with a little increaſe 


it Y1610qIit9]05 


| ol Turwpooies Side? tide mpiripes bs: Med Nad 
nne Societates & collegia, quæ prius in urbe erant, & 
; quz judiciis & magiſtratibus preerant... Verſ. ; 
f the acc plices already formed. in the city, with” 
| tri thenſe es into the ſeats of judicature and the geen 

. Smith's Tranf]. / If the word eee Oi ich 
nm ſufficient. authority in the original, were omitted, 1 

be Noa prefer t he Engliſh tranſlation tc to the Latin, which is in 
ifs rly bad. 185 other, however, is far from fatisfactoty, and 
kes not that this intereſting paſſage, in which Thubydides 
Kae what was familiar in his ants without ſufficiently ex- 


| himſelf f. ofterity, has been anywhere, « 75 diſcuſſed. 
ihe * 


| "hp e 


lanatio ich 1 have Vs to give, is founded on a 
iſon ae that paſſuge with whatever has occurred to my | 
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„ d diſpoſe of the principal offices SECT 
.of.the, tate: Peiſander addreſſed himſelf feve- 
rally to all cheſe ſocieties, and he ſeems. to have 
had gonſiderable ſucceſs, in perſuading. them to 
concur in his meaſures. Everything being 
khus prepared, as well as time and circumſtances 
. wquld. permit (for very important intereſts. re- 
auired his preſence, on the other ſide of the : 
» /Egean) he baſtened Via FINE with his ten 
Follegues, einn Ct $8 06 a 
- 17 Arriving at Samos, they 3 8 cauſe Jo Thueyd. 
proſpering that any ſtay. there appeared need- 86. 
odeſs . „They proceeded therefore to thę Aſiatic 
main, to negotiate with Alc ibiades and Tiſſa- | | 
Pherneg; and they were.admitted to a confer= - 
enge, at Which the ſatrap attended. in perſon. 
but Which was managed for him by Alcibiades, 
The. anduct of that willy. politician, upon, this | 
»,Sccafiong,is not completely accounted for by the 
cotemporary hiſtorian, who has evidently not 
hut his finiſhing hand to this concluding part 
1 55 his hiſtory. Alcibiades, we find, had not 
har degree of influence over the ſatrap, which 
1 6 "had, given thoſe Athenians, with, whom, he 
0 1 ee to expect; but it appears 
' prob able he already foreſay that the Ariſto- 
7 "cratical.. party. in, Athens would. not be if- 
poſed to him as he had expected, or perhaps he 
Was Aware that they-meant to deceive. him. It 
Maß evidently now his purpoſe to render the 
©. conference abortive, by making demands, for 
; the : fattap, to which the Athenian commiſſioners | 
could not conlent. Finding them Komen gid- | 
12 8 Q4 50 ſed 
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2M derer be e 
„ 4 28 1410 uh. 
: ES 8880 605 oh ae h, he requi red t 10 ece ion of 
1 CS Il Ionia, wry | e adjacent lands, gil rhe gr 
Fa v Fat: d, fearing 0 A 
fityation woul induce them to admit this, 
_.. raiſed new difficulties; a 1 a nd third con- 
- ference.) were held, and 9 4 'Jeng ch 1 8 940 
requifition, that, along all t e ' coal s of the 
Athenian dominion, the navigation 10 be 
free for the king' 8 ſhips, at all” times. a ; d in 
. number. Such a demand Home! 102 
3 8 commiſſioners that Klelbiades meant nothf ng 
friendly to them or their party, "they broke up 
the conference in ſome anger, and ee 0 
SJ. 70 2 5 
Thucyd. Fe eiſander and ill collegues er no Toone ner 
l gone, than Tiffaphernes went to Caunus, in 
Gurts. Aa ſituation commodious for . i 
ting "with the Peloponneſian commanders, | with 
J e Ks renewed. negotiation. He was now In 


alarm. for the conſequences of his refuſal 55 
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to ) their fleet, which, of three difagrecable thin 
he foreſaw would probably produce one: elt 
'the Peloponnefians muſt Hebe che Athenſin, 
and would be defeated; or their crews W Jud 
Rei rt, 2 nd thus the 9 11 t 6B * 
Sirion 22 hit Land without fle 115 0 he em! | 
would become deciſively pen 1 or, the 
N e more than either of t elt to fü bh 


. 


0 * Ie 45 
their r Pre efing neceſſities they 'would'pl lunder th 


fl 
E 4 . ier his TAY: and thus Bob 8 8 
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urces of his Dog | "Yr PU went ther 


RIG is origit { purpoft b 1-38-4445 reeks 
a againſt one FO Ne he inv © the 
Pelopon- 


4 1 2 Sts Miles. a 


much "thirte hang che reign, of 

in the ephoralty, of ene 
/ edemon, a treaty was concluded in Lhe 
„plain of- f the Mæander, between the Laceds, 


1 and, their allies on one part, | and; 


iſſaphernes and Hieramenes and the ſons of 
arnaces on the other part, concerning: the 


1 5 of the king and thoſe of the Lacedæ- 


+25 & 


us an d their allies. | +. Fi 1 

Le ok the king poſſeſſes i in Afia fhall be 
1 8 $, and the king ſhall direct the af 
i, wi of” NF own: obuntry according to his vi 
| leafure.” The Lacedæmonians and their 
45 il hall! not injure Any place within the 
Hüdminion; and if any among the Las; 

"if æmonians or their allies ſnall attempt fuck; 
in a 0% the Lacedæmonians and their allies 
*in comm bnmon mall prevent it. So alſo if any 
* * of rhe ove King's ſubjects ſhall attempt any injury 
he Lacedæmonians or TO ee A 

« King halt prevent „ NS ore oe 


= in 1 5 Pier heretofore agreed, until then 
of * King! s; fleet ſhall arri ve. After that it ſhall . 
be at the, option of the Lacedæmonians and, 
4 « thels allies to irs own fleet, or to receiver; 
* the pay, fill from Tiffaphernes, uponicondir1 


A „Home FEPAYING him when the War ſhall bag 
. og The fleets, when combined, hall © 


© carry 
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| Bier -5Garry\0; nn | 
Rr bo pry rr the i Lacedaomouians 
and their ens n no bas neockl 
3 Naytreaty ſhall be entered into with che 
Bacre r but by mutual conſent of the con- 
Fittzcting parties. bs; nies nos. 
Thus the alliance of Lacedæmon with Perſia, 
or at leaſt witherbe fatrapy was apparently con- 
I, c + firmed, MA 3 GJ SIA TO 1 1 D 'fi- $4) tame; N 
B. C. During theſe; negatiations, Leon and Dio- 
Bud of madon, having taken the command of the Athe- 
| ian armament, from Phrynichus and, Scironi- 
1 . e. 45 das, had moved to Rhodes with; intention to 
offer battle; but on their arrival they found. the 
8  »Ralgponneſian flext laid up for the winter.,;Af- 
ter gratifying their crews, therefore, with ſome 
. Jevenge..againſt the Rhodians and ſame profit 
to themſelves, by ravage of a part ↄf the iland, 
they took their ſtation at the neighboring jland 
of Cos to watch the enemy's motion, 
e. 1. While the Peloponneſians were thus inactive, 
| their allies of Chios were reduced nearly, to ex- 
tremity,. In an unſucceſsful, ſally, Pædaritus, 
the Lacedæmonian ſuperintendant of Chios, 
had been killed, the blockade was complet 
8 ad famine began to preſs the inhabitants and 
7 115. Srriſon, In this ſituation of things opportu- 
1 „nity was found to ſend an officer to Rhodes, 
ho urged to the Peloponneſiat commander, 
here, that, as the gity was effectually blockaded, 
diz diſtreſs was, become preſſing, and, nothing | 
-Jeſs;than 2, ron: Rory win: the, Whole. fee: 
,£quld faxe it. 04498 - 2p21t rats 1 193 n.. ' 
HO 2 Iwelve 


abs tal; ren r 
eee een ſour of which were Syracùſan, ive ALL. 
Thurian, and only one Lacedmoniun z but 
the Lacedæmonian commander Beon, was a 
man of enterpriue. While Aſtyochus hefitated, 
Leon, taking p ig of the e ede A 
ducted h rey api Dhiod: The Chians, 
informed of his approach, manned twerity=four 
tritemes and went out to meer him, while their 2 8 
infantry made a di verſion by an attack upon te 
Athenian” works. Thirty«two Athenian ſhips 
had been left as a guard upon Chios. — * 
"theſe an obſtinate action infued, in which the 
| Chiaris were ſo far fuecefsful as to conduct the 
twelve Peloponneſian ſhips into their harbour, 
and Leon was received ah commander, in the 
room of the ſlain ſuperintendant Pædaritus. 
ae The reinforcement thus acquired was impor- 
tant: it inabled the Chians to obtain ſome | 
ſupplies''by" ſea ; and occurrences ſoon” after 
afforded farther opportunity. The renewal 
of connection with the fatrap of Caria did 
not prevent the Peloponneſians from proſe- | . 
cuting their purpoſe of extehding their alliance 
to Pharnabazus ſatrap of the Helleſpont. ' Fafly B. C. 
in ſpring, the twenty-firſt of the war, Derey- Arr. 
| lidas, a Spartan, was ſent to him. He went 8 
by land, with only a ſmall eſcort; yet on his Mar. a8. 
arrival before Abydus, the efficacy of the Spar- HIM 
tan name ſufficed to induce that city immedi- DO 
ately to revolt from the Athenians ; and, t Wo 
2 after, Lampſacus followed the example. 
| Strom 


- 


oy — at Ckios being informed of theſe cir. 
- cuinſtances, haſtened to the Helleſpont with 
| Thucyd. twenty. four triremes. The ſea thus was left 
een. Spen for the Chians to receive any relief. 

8 Tbe cautious Aſtyochus, „ | 
chat a ſtrong ſquadron of the enemy was thus cal- 
ect far from the Ionĩan coaſt, thought the oppor - 

tumity favorable for ſeeking an action with their 

Principal fleer. Upon his moving from Rhodes, 

Leon and Diomedon quitted Cos, and reſumed 

heir ſtation at Samos. Aſtyochus led his fleet 

irſt to Chios, and ſtrengthening himſelf with 
the whole naval force there, went to Samos, 

and offered battle, The Athenians, however, 
would not ſtir ; and indeed their affairs were in 

tet, both at Samos and at home, that might 
8 have afforded to a more able and active com- 
mander than Aſtyochus, other advantage than 
e * whigh as had propaled. 0 _ 10 
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Pripreſicofathe; Plati for a romelution. af, Athens 
iolences of be wt 9g Propeſed 
onto form f government: Eſtabliſomeut of, the 
nete council of: adminiftration :., Negotiation, of 
the e e for peace with OTOL 
Lünen 4298 ira? 
5t -PEISANDER and his 3 returning B. c. 
to Samos from their unſucceſsful negotiation p S915... 
with Tiſſaphernes and Alcibiades, had the gra- Te. 
tification to find, not only that their cauſe had OE 
been gaining in the army, but that the oligar- 
chal party among the Samians themſelves were 
both diſpoſed and able to effect a change in the 
government of their iland. Thus incouraged 
they determined to pay no more attention to 
Alcibiades, but in proceeding in their origi 
purpoſe of a change of government in Athens, 
to rely upon their own ſtrength for the condud, 
both of the domeſtic affairs of the common- 
wealth, and, the buſineſs of the war. A large 
ſubſcription, for ſupporting meaſures upon 
which, not only their intereſt, but their perſonal 
* now depended, was raiſed by the party. 
HFaving eſtabliſhed this ground work for fu- e. 64 
ture proceedings, it was then determined, that 
Peiſander, with five of the other commiſſioners, 
ſhould return to Athens to manage the concerns 
of the party there, and that the other ſive ſhould 
e e eee andi ſukject · ſtates, and 


endeavor 


2 
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eee under an oligarchal form: 
of government. Diotrephes was appointed to 
e of the affairs of Thrace, 
In his way thither he ſtopped at Thaſus, and 
fucoteded in at once aboliſſing the ſovereinty 

of the people there. The conſequence, how. 
ever, was not what Peiſander and his collegues 
intended Some principal Thaſians of the oli - 


_ garchal- party, who had been baniſhed! by the 


pond T L 
23 283.1 


Thucya. 
1. 8. c. 65+ 


e. 6 


Athenians, had taken refuge with the Pelopon- 
neſian armament on the Aſiatic coaſt. They 
maintained a correſpondence with their friends 
remaining in the iland, and had been importu- 
nately urging revolt. Diotrephes did for them 


the moſt difficult part of their buſineſs; much 


better than they could ha ve done it for them- 
ſel ves. Oligarchy being eſtabliſned, the Tha- 
ſians in poſſeſſion made no longer any difficulty 
of preferring the Lacedæmonian to the Athe- 
nian connection; the exiles were reſtored; and 
Thaſus became a member of the Peloponneſian 
comfederacy. Meanwhile Peiſander and the five 
who accompanied him, wherever they touched 
in their way to Athens, ſeem. to have found a as 
little difficulty in effecting the change of go- 
vernment they deſired, as Diotrephes at "Tha. 
ſus: but the conſequence in moſt of the towns 
(o Thucydides fays, without naming: ec 
was the ſame; they revolted to Lacedæmon. 
We are not informed by what means a few 
oitizens of Athens, with ſelf- aſſumed authority, 
thus almoſt inſtantaneouſly overturned the con- 


| eee of ſo many Grecian republies. The 


means 


© 


| hath acquired fuch influence with the lower 


became afraid to ſhow therhiſelves: for forms, "* © 


democratical intereft, being diſcovered to have 


means dengel ah oligarcti party at tient 2 
1 the meantime advanced. fur in aher 
do no honor eicher to the: A N 
government or the Atheniaw' character. Thb? 
L was aſſaſſination, and it ſeems to have 
been: Thiefly managed by youths of the. beſt fa. 
milies! Androcles, à man of mean arigin, h 


people that the condemnation of Alcibiades had 

been not à little owing to him, and who had 

ever ſince been the moſt forward champion of 
democracy, was among the firſt taken off. 

Others of the moſt obnoxious to the friends of 

Alelbiades and of oligarchy ſhared: the ſame 

fate: for, at Athens, the caufes of Alcibiades | 
and of oligarchy were not yet diſtinguiſhed; a 
Inquiry concerning theſe murders was ſmothers 

ed or deterred, and the friends of democracy Thucyd. 


who had been thought among the firmeſt in the 


joined the other party, ſuſpicion ſpred, ſo 1 * ulT 
no man dared truſt his neighbour. e 
The oligarchal party thus finding tende! e. 66. 
fironjr ventured to declare openly the kind of 
change which they propoſed to make in the 
conſtitution, in which ſome conſideration was 
had for the antient prejudices of the Athenian 
people, as well as for an appearance of public 
virtue. There was to be ſtill an aſſembly vf the 
people, but in ſome degree ſelect: it was to be 


Y. 


| confined to a body of five thouſand, to he ch. 
ſen among thoſe ä by property a 


61. 18. 


N 
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988 ſpecious and urig ; being | 
g genial to the ſpirit of tl 1 Apen Lale 
os büt even to modern practice; fince f 
latte m riymber as five nant ien carce 
ever met in one afſembly; and àt the ſame vile 
57 | it held dut to everyone wt hope that, if he 17 85 
was, cbncùr in the meaſures” propoſed, he might he 
a member of the ſoverein body. e 
Meanwhile the general affemblics'v were Lg 
| larly held according to. antient form, 9 Ne 
council of five hundred retained its fun ions ; 
but aſſaſſination was continued; and With o 
little reſerve, and ſuch impoſſibility of 6btain- 
ing juſtice againſt the perpetrators, that att 
cal oppoſition was deterred. None ſpoke, ei⸗ 
ther' in the aſſembly or council, but. thole of 
the p rty, and they not without | Trevious com- 
munication with the chiefs. he friends of 
| democracy, without equal wa 1 55 them 
ſeel ves, ignorant of the numbers of the oligar. 
chal party, and fuppoſing them much greater 
than they really were, ſcarcely dared c aplain 
| CEOs praftiſed ;* every ne hi ing 
: TIT With the utmoſt cautio n to 
_ avei@offending, tid: avoided 9 8 Tot th 
dbpre Mori of the dtmlociatical part | part 1 
much Vontrfibuted a8” the treac Aſh By its 
 replit@@frietids ;* for ſothe X 1 Ky nn Af fro 
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gane re langer in whom, he 82cr. 
might Honfide, Th is aſſaſſinations continued — - 


"). Wl - to pafsuinbguranguiry; and even where prοỹʒ 
c he ghjpined againſt the perpetrator, Ih oF 
10 body ventured to proſecute. HE} 4 284 407-5 244 
175 . Already; things, were in this. ſituation when 2s, 
a 0 Peilander, returned. to Athens. Before his de- 

© Wl parture 4. degree had been made, declaring, in 

0 7 19), terms, that the government ſhould be 

i oy hanged : it remained to be decided how. An 

Re. aſſe embly of the people was convened to deter- 

—_ mine that. important. queſtion, The oligarchal 

Do party had. ſuch a ſuperiority, that they might 

: he propoſe, . with a certainty of carrying, in the N 

fon moment, almoſt anything: but it was not what 

: lo might be in the moment carried in the aſſembly 

112 at Athens, that would decide the future conſli- 

liti tution of the commonwealth, or their own fu- 

el | ture fate. Not only turns in the popular mind 

C of | muſt be provided againſt, but great conſidera- 


| tion muſt be had for that large portion of the 
e commonwealth, ſerving in the armament, on the 


Fa | other ſide of the Ægean. It was e e 

gar- moved, that the conſideration of the buſineſs 

eater thould be referred to a committee of ten men, 

plain who ſhould make their report on an appointed 

King day; anda decree paſſed to that effect. . 
Surf The day being come, the people were ſum- 

| thi moned to aſſemble on the hill of Colenus; a - 

ig little more than a mile from the city. The ten 


then'came forward with the ſimple propoſal of 
a law, whoſe aim was nothing more than to 
obviate illegality in the future meaſures. of the 

Oka 8 R party. 
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party. It ſtated, that every Athenian ſhould 
be free to dectars any opinion in the aſſembly 


upon political topics; and it inflicted — 


penalties upon thoſe who ſhould endeavor to 


abridge this liberty, whether by legal proſecu- 
tion according to the antient law, or in any 


other manner. This being carried, and what 


before would have been treaſon thus made legal, 
ſome of the party declared their opinion, that 
the form of adminiſtration of the common- 
wealth ought to be changed, and that pay and 
remuneration ſhould no more be iſſued from the 
treaſury, for any but thoſe employed for the 
. commonwealth. on forein ſervice. This alſo 
being patiently heard, Peiſander then ventured 
to propoſe the form of government to be eſta. 
bliſhed: That five preſidents ſhould be choſen 
© by the people: that theſe ſhould. elect a hun- 


a 


dred, and that each of the. hundred ſhould 
© elect three: that the council of four hundred 
thus formed, ſhould be veſted with full power 
to direct the executive government“: that 
the ſupreme authority in laſt reſort ſhould 
reſide in a body of five thouſand citizens, 
to be aſſembled at the Keren of the 
council.“ 

In chis x manner it was endeavored, by the 


7 Afxu irn d fir ryIO KO Au rvrfd xepas⸗- | 
Thucyd. 7. 67. 
#_'The diſtinstion of the legiſlative and executive powers ap- 
pears in ſome degree implied, but is not expreſſed by the hiſto 


rian, nor indeed does it ſeem to have been fully and TY Coſt 
el * * of the antient politicians, 
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ableſt politician, in the judgement of Thucy- 
dides, at that time in Greece, to femedy the —.— 


evils of the Athenian democracy: for Peiſan- 
der, tho hitnſelf able, was but an inſtrument 
in the hands of Antiphon ; a man, ſays the hiſ- 
torian, in virtue inferior to no Athenian of his 
age, and in abilities, whether for the cloſet or 
the aſſembly, ſuperior to all. This very ſupe- 


Rer. 


0 


riority, exciting jealouſy among the people, . 
had prevented the exertion of his talents ſor the 


public benefit; a circumſtance not uncommon 


among the antient democracies, and which pro- 


bably contributed to inhance the averſion of 
Antiphon to that form of government: but in 


any private cauſe, whether in the inferior courts 
of judicature, or before the aſſembled people, 


no man was equally capable of ſerving his 
friends, either by his advice or by his elo- 
quence. The ſecond place among the oppo- 
nents of democracy ſeems to have been held by 
Theramenes ſon of Agnon; a man alſo of ſu- 
perior powers, both of thought and elocution, 


and moreover of conſiderable military expe- 


rience. But, beſide thoſe originally of the oli- 


garchal party, there were ſome eminent men 


who had paſſed over to it from the democrati- 
cal; and, of theſe, Phrynichus, the late com- 


mander on the Afiatic coaſt, was the chief. 
Of a fearleſs temper, but an unprincipled mind; 
Phrynichus dreaded, beyond any perſonal dan- 


ger, the reſtoration of Alcibiades to the com- 
As ſoon therefore as 


monwealth and to power. 


the oligarchal -party broke with Alcibiades, 
Fhry — 


R 2 
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CHAP. Phrynichus joined the oligarchal party; and, 


XIX 
wi after the common manner of renegades, exceed. 


ed in zeal the moſt zealous of the original 


7 members. A number of ſuperior men, ſays 


Thucyd. 
J. 8. e. we 


the cotemporary hiſtorian, being thus united in 


the conduct of the buſineſs, it is no great won- 
der that it ſucceeded; tho to deprive the Athe. 
nian people of liberty, for that is his expreſſion, 
a hundred years after the recovery of it by the 
expulſion of the tyrants, during above fifty of 
which they had been accuſtomed, not only to 
obey none, but to command many, was indeed 
an arduous, undertaking, | 


The decree, directing the new confligetion, 
having paſſed the aſſembly of the people, the 


party managed among themſelves, the appoint- 


ment of the new council. But the council of 


Five-hundred, in whom the old conſtitution 
veſted the executive power, had not been con- 
ſulted concerning any of the meaſures taken or 
propoſed : they were ſtill in poſſeſſion of the 
prytaneium or ſtate-houſe, in which a part of 
them, the prytanes, uſually reſided, and it was 


apprehended they might not peaceably reſign 


it. Meaſures were therefore with much fore- 


thought taken to obviate oppoſition, which 


might poſſibly give riſe to a dangerous tumult, 


when the new council were to be introduced. 


Since the eſtabliſhment of a hoſtile garriſon in 


Deceleia, conſtant readineſs for military duty 
had been required of the whole people: all 
appeared in the morning in arms; and the 


magiſtrates and officers diſtributed the duty of 


the 
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themſelves in readineſs for the field; all who 
could be ſpared were then diſmiſſed, with di- 


rections only to repair to the general parade at 


a certain ſignal. On the day fixed for ejecting 
the old council, it was provided that all the 
citizens of the democratical intereſt ſnould be 


diſmiſſed, and thoſe only retained in arms for 


the duty of the day, in whom the party could 
beſt confide. Among theſe were a number of 
Andrian, Tenian and Caryſtian auxiliaries, with 
ſome coloniſts from gina, all brought to 

Athens for the purpoſe. EY TIEN 
Matters being thus prepared, the Four-hun- 
dred went to the prytaneium, armed each with 
a concealed dagger, and attended by a hundred 
and twenty youths, who had been accuſtomed 
to perform for them the buſineſs equally of 
guards and afſaſſins*. They carried with them 
the arrear of ſalary due to the counſellors of the 
bean, as the Five-hundred were called, and 


making a tender of it, required all to withdraw. 


The old council, quietly taking their ſalaries, 
obeyed the requiſition, and no ſtir was made in 
the city on the occaſion. The Four- hundred 
then proceeded to elect prytanes from their 
own body by lot, and, with the ſame ceremo- 


9 This ſeems to be the import of the hiſtorian's phraſe, 
Thucydides calls them 
"Eng sene, thus marking that they were different people 
from the ordinary armed attendants of the Athenian magiſtracy, 
who were always barbarians, generally Scythians. 


> Hs „ 


the day among them. Some were appointed to sker. 
hid | | V. 
the guard of the works, others were to hold 
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. nies of prayer and ſacrifice, which were pre. 


, ſcribed by cuſtom for the antient council, they 
- commenced the execution of their office. 
Thus was apparently completed this extraor. 
dinary revolution. Athens, and whatever of 
Attica was not held by the enemy, yielded 
_ obedience to the new council, become the ſu. 
preme power of the commonwealth, through a 
law made, with all due form, by the aſſembly 
of the people, which before held that power. 
In the general conduct of the buſineſs, we ſee 
ſomething very different from the tumultuous 
revolutions ſo numerous among the inferior 
Grecian republics. Nowhere elſe, in the ac. 
counts remaining to us, can we diſcover ſucha | 
Tegard for all the forms of an eſtabliſhed conſti. 
tution: yet, even in this revolution at Athens, 
we find ſtrong relics of barbariſm, I muſt riſk 
the expreſſion, and very defective notions of 
policy. None of thoſe public maſſacres took 
place, which were ſo uſual in Grecian revolu- 
tions: public executions, with the pretence of 
law or popular judgement, were alſo avoided: 
a a few perſons were impriſoned ; and, were this 
all, the duty of the ruling powers to preſerve 
public tranquility might perhaps have- juſtified 
it: ſome were baniſhed, which might be ef. 
| fected without any active meaſure, the dread of 
conſequences being ſufficient to drive thoſe 
who knew themſelves obnoxious, or who were 
meerly told they were ſo, to ſeek their ſafety 
by flight: for the horrid and baſe practice df 
1 aſſaſſination was continued, againſt thoſe 
5 whom 


CRT 
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whom the party ſuppoſed moſt advert and 
moſt formidable. 
Many were living in dani, | to which 


they had been condemned by the aſſembled 
people, or by the popular tribunals, whom the 


party now prevailing would gladly have re- 
ſtored ;, and among them the hiſtorian Thucy- 


dides would probably have returned to his 
But the return of Alcibiades, tho he' 


country. 
had been the firſt mover of the revolution, was 


now looked to by moſt of the party with no friend. 


ly eye. Some, as Phrynichus, were eſſentially 


intereſted in his excluſion; and all would be 
_ jealous of the talents, the fame, the popularity 
of one who had ſo long been the active and ſuc- 


ceſsful opponent of the oligarchal intereſt. 


SECT, 
V. 


Confident that they no longer needed his aſſiſ- 


tance, they were no longer willing to admit 


that ſuperiority which muſt have been yielded 
to him; and therefore to avoid giving oppor- 


tunity for any meaſures inghis favor, they made 


a merit of ſupporting the decrees and judge- 


ments of the people, and reſolved that none | 
ſhould be reſtored whom the people had 


baniſhed. 


In other points they did not preſerve the 


ſame reſpect for the decrees of the people, or 


the forms of the antient conſtitution, or even 
for their own declarations concerning the new 


one. The appointment of a ſupreme aſſembly 
of five thouſand had been held out only as a lure, 


Thucyd. 
1. 8. C. 92. 


to ingage readier acquieſcence under the other 


R 4 Per- 


for ſuch a body would have been 


CHAP. perhaps even more difficult to manage, by the 
eee Few, who propoſed to hold all power in their 


After 27 
Feb. 


citizen. But they declared, and they found no 
ſupreme power in laſt reſort was to be veſted in 


but that the ſelection, though not publiſned, 


they ſent to Agis, then in Deceleia, repreſent- 
ing to him, that he would no longer have a 


ſuch a revolution, thought he might poſſibly 


The Athenian people, he concluded, would not 
yet be diſpoſed to pay regular and quiet obe- 


| Pegrance of an enemy in large force would ex- 
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own hands, than the aſſembly open to every 
ſmall advantage in ſo doing, not only that the 
ſuch a ſelect, yet numerous body of citizens, 


was already made; for thus they kept every 
man in hopes for males, and in 2 of his 
neighbour. in 

The party, being thus eee 8 
within the city, turned their attention to things 
without. It was a moſt important object for 
them to make peace with Lacedæmon, and 
they had warm hope of ſucceſs. Accordingly. 


fickle, faithleſs and arrogant multitude to deal 
with, but a government more reſembling that 
of Sparta, and which, might deſerve his confi- 
dence. But Agis, after conſidering the proba- 
ble ferment of men's minds immediately after 


find means to command terms inſtead of treat- 
ing for them. Declining therefore any nego- 
tiation, he ſent for a large force from Pelopon- 
neſus, with which, added to his troops in De- 
celeia, he marched to the walls of Athens. 


dience to their new leaders: the ſudden ap- 


cite 


favorably received, they made no delay 1 in  ſend= 
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cite alarm; difference of opinion would pro- SECT. WF 
bably ariſe; contention would follow, and per 


haps mutiny; and, in the confuſion, poſſibly a 
well-timed aſſault might carry the city. 
The event juſtifies the character of ability 
which Thucydides gives to the leaders of the 
oligarchal party in Athens. Nothing happened 


of what Agis expected. The whole of the 


Athenian cavalry went out of the city in good 
order, accompanied by ſome light- armed and. 
bowmen, with a body of heavy- armed to ſup- 
port them. The Peloponneſian army had not 
a force of cavalry equal to oppoſe the Athe- 
nian. A detachment, advancing very near the 


walls, was attacked and overpowered, and the 


Athenians. carried off the dead. Agis finding | 
himſelf thus diſappointed, prudently withdrew / 
to Deceleia, and ſent back the troops lately p 
arrived from Peloponneſus. The Athenian mi 
niſtry were thus incouraged to try again a nego- 

tiation, and, freſh overtures to Agis being now End of 


ing miniſters 0 eee, | 
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I Oppotin of the fear * * ar ee to ale 
3 5 nem government of Atbens: Thraſybulus. Diſ. 
5 " farixfe Aion of the Peloponneſian armament with 
its general. fees lance ſent from the Peloponne- 
"fan armamen to Pharnabazus ſatrap of the 
e Helleſpont. e reftoration” of Alcibiades de 
5 Fbteed ly the- Athenian armament : Alcibiades 
__  eleBied general ly the armament. Freſh diſcon- 
. vert” of the Peloponneſian armament: Mindarus 
ſuceteds Aſtyochus in the command. Commiſ- 


* 


© Foners from the new government of Athens to the 
', armament at Samos: vie bree e ere e pe 
55 "of Meibiades,” . 8 8 


E. 7 


A 2 * L: ; 2 g 12 3 


. - THUS: faccefiful In auer ideen 4 at 
411. : — and in train to put an end to war with- 
March. i Greece, difficulties were ariſing for the oli 

garchal leaders, which no wiſdom on their part 
| Probably could have prevented. Peiſander, 
Thucyd. before he left Samos, had exerted himſelf 
| K 8 55 73. among the people of that iland, ſo far as to 
perſuade many of the democratical party to 
join the oligarchal; and a ſociety was formed 
of three hundred friends of oligarchy, who, 
according to uſual practice, bound themſelves 
to one another by ſolemn oaths to ſupport their 
common meaſures. Peiſander thought the oli- 
garchal intereſt thus ſecure among the Samian 


= os. as he hoped it was in the armament. 
But, 


— 1 7 7 7 
* ; 


S0 Faß his ee eise aroſe amo 


the Samians: the Athenians of courſe bacepter- Ae 


ed; and, together with ſome others, Charmi- 
nus, one of the generals, was unfortunately 
killed. In theſe conteſts the oligarchal party 
had the advantage; they depended upon ſup- 


port from the Athenians, among whom they 


ſuppoſed: the oligarchal to be now the prevail- 


ing intereſt; d they were proceeding to take 
farther rect againſt the ee wo _ 


mocracy. . E 255 f 
Bae in Ackene-che-dyiubvectdit-plyty bed 
never been without ſupport from ſome of the 


— * 


fifrſt families: of che Genn ewenliht Aer ee. 


were always ſome who could more readily riſe 
to power through the democratical than the 
oligarchal intereſt; and indeed ſome were con- 
ſidered in a manner hereditary chiefs of the de- 


moeratical cauſe. The preſent generals, Leon ; 


and Diomedon, connected as they were with 


the leaders of the oligarchal party, yet having 


themſel ves great intereſt among the people, 
were aver ſe to the propoſed change of govern- 
ment; and, the democratical Samians ſolicit- 
ing their protection againſt the e er of 
the oligarchal, they readily gave it. | 

Leon and Diomedon; however, appear to 
N. been moderate in party, and not men of 
commanding characters. There were two youn- 
ger officers, of inferior rank, Thraſybulus ſon 
of Lycus, captain of a trireme, and Thraſyllus, 


an officer of the heavy-armed, who by their 
reputation for abiliey, courage, activity and 


integfitxe 


* 
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es wereof principal conſideration: Theſe 
were zealous in the democratical cauſe : they 


inſtigated the generals, by whom they were 
well received; and they were ſedulous in argu- 


ment and perſuaſion among the ſoldiers and 


ſeamen, by whom they were loved and reſpect- 


ed; and thus, while the revolution took place at 


Athens in favor of oligarchy, in the armament 
at Samos the preponderance of the democratical 
cauſe was reſtored. The democratical Samians 


| then, obtaining ſupport from the Athenians, 


Thucyd. 
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prevailed againſt their opponents. Thirty of 
the ſociety of three hundred were put to death: 
three were . baniſhed ; and the reſt, with a 
humanity not common in Greek ſedition, on 
ſubmitting to er nee a . = | 
1 . . 

„ eee pf the aan at e not 
having yet reached Samos, Chæreas ſon of Ar- 
cheſtratus, a man of eminence in the Athenian 


8 armament, was diſpatched in the herald- ſrip 


Paralus to report theſe tranſactions; not with- 
out ex pectation that he would be the meſſenger 


of grateful news to the ruling powers at home. 


Information of the extraordinary change that 
had taken place meeting him on his arrival, hne 
inſtantly ſecreted himſelf; and the event juſti- 
fied the ſuſpicion which directed that conduct. 
Two or ies of his officers were thrown into 


m 
3 


1 The phraſe of Thucydides, fingulzrly 3 and * 8 


1 expreſſive, is ſcarcely to be tranſlated: Tu T a 


nen nn reh S⁰ια⁰E,G . 
priſon: : 
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priſ on: his crew were moved into an ordinary mar. 1 
trireme on the Eubœan ſtation; and the ſacred 


ſnip was committed to perſons more devoted to 
the ruling party. Chæreas, waiting only to 
acquire information in his concealment of. the 
circumſtances of the revolution, returned in 
haſte to Samos, and reported there with the 
uſual, or even more than the uſual exaggeration 
of party- ſpirit, the violences of thoſe who held 
the powers of government at home. Regard- 
leſs of truth, he dwelt upon whatever would be 
| likely moſt to irritate the paſſions of thoſe ſerv- 
ing in the armament. A- few aſſaſſinations, if 
we may judge from the omiſſion of all mention 
of them upon this occaſion by the hiſtorian, 


ſeem not to have been conſidered as what would 


make much impreſſion : the ſufferers were pro- 

bably little connected with the armament, or 
little eſteemed in it: but, © that the Four-hun- 
_ © dred inflicted ſtripes without reſerve; that 
* deſpotic reſtriction was put upon diſcourſe; 
that complaint was held criminal, and that it 
© was dangerous to open the lip againſt the 
« ruling powers: that even the wives and chil- 
* dren of thoſe on forein ſervice were not ſecure 
from inſult ; that it was propoſed to confine 
as hoſtages the neareſt friends of all thoſe in 
the armament at Samos, who were ſuppoſed 
friends of democracy: theſe were'the topics 
on which Chæreas principally inſiſted. 
.. Such information from a man of rank juſt 
| arrived from Athens, when the armament. was 
e in a en raiſed an inſtant flame. 
21915 = 
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| CHAP, In the firſt moment of alarm and paſſic jon, the 
* zealots for democracy were going to turn their 


ſwords againſt thoſe of their comrades, who 
had ſhown a diſpoſition to favor oligarchy ; and 
nothing prevented ſo raſh a meaſure, but the 


_ conſideration, 'warmly urged by ſome of the 
more prudent among them, that the Pelopon- 


neſian armament was near enough to take ad- 
vantage of ſ&ch a circumſtance for the deſtruc- 


: iu of both parties. * | 
© Bloodſhed being thus bewerte, * the 
commanders in chief, as far as appears, paſſive, 


Thraſybulus and Thraſyllus took the lead: for 
it was not now a military bufineſs, but the 
civil intereſts of the commonwealth, which it 


behoved the armament, a large and almoſt a 
preponderant portion of the commonwealth, to 


take into conſideration. The firſt meaſure was 
to require an oath from all, with particular at- 
tention to thoſe ſuppoſed to favor oligarchy, 
binding them, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to 
ſupport democracy, to perſevere in the war 
againſt the Peloponneſians, to maintain con- 
cord among themſelves, to hold the Four-hun- 


- dred for enemies, and to admit no treaty with 
them. This oath, having been univerſally ta- 
ken by the Athenians, was tendered to the Sa- 
mians, who alſo took it univerſally. Hence- 
forward the Samians were admitted to all coun- 
cils, as men ingaged in the ſame cauſe with the 


Athenians and bound by the ſame intereſt, 


. _ whoſe aſſiſtance was neceſſary to their welfare, 
a _ whoſe welfare METERS upon their ſucceſs. 


Matters 
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. Matters being thus far ſettled, the apmarient Thncyd; 


; would. no longer conſider the common wealth as 1 
5 exiſting at Athens, but took upon themſelves 

1 to be the commonwealth, The generals Leon 

© and Diomedon, notwithſtanding the. degree bf 

e concurrence they had thus. far given, / were 

f eſteemed not ſufficiently zealous in the cauſe; 

1 As the general aſſembly of Athenian citizens, 

1 therefore, the armament aſſumed authority to 

8 depoſe thoſe, together with every commander 

e of a trireme whom they thought adverſe to de- i 
e, mocracy; and Thraſybulus aud Thraſyllus were, = 
0 by the ſame nen. raiſed to the command ERR. 
16 in chief. 

it Theſe menſ\ves,; in fact declaring a civil war, 

* put. both the armament and the city, both 

to watched by a forein enemy already too power- 

as ful, in a moſt perilous ſituation. The arma- 

FE ment, however, ſays the hiſtorian, comforted 

y, themſelves with the conſiderations, that they 

is || were the ſtrength of the commonwealth; that 

Ar the oligarchal party, tho in poſſeſſion. of the 

n. city, were comparatively weak: that, the whole 

na fleet being theirs, the ſubje&t-ſtates muſt alſo 

th be theirs, together with the revenue thence ari- 

om. ſing ; the collection of which they poſſeſſed 

I. means to inforce, which the oligarchal party | 
e- | were totally without: that even for ſubſiſtence, | 1 
in- thoſe who held Athens were more dependent | 
the upon them than they upon thoſe who were | 
eſt, maſters of Athens; for not only they could | 
tre, more command the ſea, but they could even 

eſs. more command the entrance of the harbour of 

ters . Peiræus. ; 


* 
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temptible home. Such then being their means, 
not only of ſubſiſtence and ſecurity, but even 
of wealth and power, it was little to be doubted 
but Alcibiades, ill- treated as he had been by 
the oligarchal party, would gladly join his in- 
tereſt with theirs; and thus, the king of Perſia 
becoming their ally, there was no kind or de- 
gree of ſucceſs which they might not reaſonably 


any or in all their views againſt their domeſtic 
enemies, ſtill, while ſuch a fleet was theirs, 
retreats would not be wanting, where they 
might find, not only lands of which to poſſeſs 
themſel ves, but alſo cities in which to ſettle. 

| Thueyd. - | The oligarchal party at Athens had always 
been apprehenſive that the 'nautic multirude, 


as Thucydides calls them, would not readily 


acquieſce under the change of government, 
B. C. Immediately therefore after the appointment of 


5 7. the council of Four-hundred, ten commiſſioners 


we — had been diſpatched for Samos, with inſtruc- 


tions, in giving information of the change, to 


apologize, ſoothe and perſuade. The commiſ—- 


| re ſioners, however, meeting intelligence at Deles 
LA. C 7. 


party in the armament, the depoſition of the 


generals, and the appointment of Thraſybulus 


| and Thraſyllus to the command, feared to pro- 
C. 11. Ceed. Fortunately for Athens at this time, 
| there was neither able conduct at the head of 


the ee nn nor union among 


the 


; fine iland with a conſiderable City, was no con- 


hope. But ſhould they finally be deceived, in 


of the violent meaſures of the democratical 


f 
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wi members, F grew ſo; as to threa· Begin 
ten mutiny or defection; and in this the Syra- Ann. 7 : 
cuſans took the lead. It was evident, they, f ee, i 
ſaid, e that. the ſatrap meant no good-to. o their bes. of = 
01 cau . Not only the pay which he, had in-, rl. 
„0 gaged t to furniſh was reduced, but the redu- | 
: *FY wa was irregularly and deficiently iſſued. 
er pretence of waiting for the Phenician | 
<< « flow which he did not intend ſhould ever 
„Join them, he had prevented action with the 
enemy when, weak in numbers; he now con- 
5 tinued to pteyent it when they were perhaps 13 
„Jer weaker through ſedition; and their own, 
0 commander-in- chief, either overreached Ms 1 5 
F bought, yielded to him in everything. EP 6: - 
: Urged, by fear of ſedition among Jos gyn Thucyd. 
people while he was invited by intelligence of ** . 
| ſedition among the Athenians, Aſtyochus de- 
|| termined to lead the fleet againſt the enemy. _ - 
But, when. he arrived off, Samos, things were 
g | 
already. compoſed in the Athenian armament 
under, Thraſybulus, and. Thraſyllus, ho were * 
equal to their new command. All was order 
and vigilance. within the harbour: an ans: 
of Strombickides: he arrived quickly; and chen 
the Arhenian, fleet, conſiſting, of a hundred and. 
eight triremes, moved toward the Peloponne- 
ſians, who, declined the. offered battle, and OI, 
tired into the port of. Miletus. R 
£ Such, after all. the great loſs. in Sicily, ds - 
KH while the commonwealth Was 0 diſtracted by | 
faction as to — it dubious where the go- 
Vor. IV. "SV en. vernment” 


| N 
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Wale is 


„ 


3 — to ase. u white it was the po- 


licy of Perſia to keep alive the diviſions of the 


i Greeks, the weakneſs of the Perſian govern- 
ment, and the militating intereſts of its officers 
in the command of provinces, afforded the 
Greeks reciprocal advantages. Pharnabazus 


propoſed to profit from the n diſſatis- 
faction of the Peloponneſians with Ii 


her- 
nes. He ſent to inform them, that 7 


would bring their fleet to the Helleſpont, 


and connect their intereſts with his, he would 


-* furniſh faithfully and regularly that pay and } 


* thoſe ſupplies, which Tiſſaphernes was evi- 


« dently no longer diſpoſed to give. At the 


ſame time there arrived from the Byzantines a 


eren to revolt, if ſupport could be obtain- 


4 tures were deemed by the Peloponneſian com. 
manders to require immediate attention; but 


ed from the Peloponneſian fleet. Theſe over- 


to make their way to the Helleſpont, they muſt 


probably fight the Athenian fleet, which the 


pril. 


commander- in- chief at leaſt deſired to avoid. 
Forty ſhips therefore were ſent under Clearchus 
ſon of Rhamphias, with direction to take a er-. 
cuitous courſe through the open ſea, that he 
might eſcape obſervation from the Athenian | 
Lan | His Pee was interrupted by : a “ 
| Ten 


* 
53 
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| Megarian "comimanc er, made their w — —4 | 


the Hellef) pont; "the reſt, „deins difpe ph * 


fortunite enough to reach.” " Cleartthus proſe- 
cuted bis Journey by land to take the Helle. 


1 


| Byzantium, through the exertions of Heine 
1 1 concert with the Peloponneſian party there, 


y Aa member of the n con- 


| Genes” 


With this dif; poſi ition among the dependen- : 
cies of Athens to revolt, Thraſybulus and Thra- 
ſ yllus were aware that they had undertaken. 
what, with their own ſtrength, they ſhould 


/ ſcarcely be able to. bring 1 to a good concluſion. 
In looking around for means of ſupport, Alci- 


biades, whom the oligarchal party at home had 

in'a manger diſcarded, and Tiſſaphernes, be- | 

tween whom and the Peloponneſians there was 
mutual diſſatisfaction apparently approaching | 
to a breach, ſeemed to offer the faireſt ground. | 
of hope. It was accordingly reſolved to en- 


deavor to gain Alcibiades. Notwithſtanding 


that he had been the firſt mover of the meaſures 
ſo far proſecuted toward the overthrow of de- 8 
mocracy, they thought it very poſſible, in tbe 
preſent circumſtances, to perſuade the army to 
receive him as the future pillar of the demo- 
cratical, cauſe. His ſingle importance perhaps 
might not have decided them to the meaſure; 


but through, him they hoped to gain the ſatrap., 
of Caria, whoſe alliance they truſted would | 


. inſure, 


4% i Ly 
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= © , inſure, againſt both domeſtic and forein ſocs, 
29. n Cary only, 5 Fs ſucceſs... An aſſem- 
ph; was there fore ee of the Athenian 
Ciltixzens of the armament, a8 ur the legal gene- 
. ral aſſembly of the commonwealth, . 4 Thrafybu- 
| s lus undertook. to explain the ad Yantages | to be 
1 expected from the reſtoration, of Alcibiades : 1 
E ; the a TY afſented ;þ 80d 4 reſolution, in ot 
form of a dec of the 1an ople e. 
clared him 10 e ric Nay of an 
Athenian citizen, and no longer liable, for 
any * FR "OM," to either. e ee of 


= Co” trial. 
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1% whoſe mea- — 
ja ven 5 Vas ent i 997 5 to come 
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ro himſelf, he adverted to preſe ent- circumſtan- 
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the benefits which his reſtoration would br; 


285 Nothing,” be ſaid, * © was wanting to induce . 
© the ſatrap to take an active part in their la- Z 


c vor, but ſufficient aſſurance "of ſteddineſs in 


« the government, and due adherence to in- 


© gagements made. Nor was it any ſecret what 


7; 
©: biades, 5 were © the affairs of the common wealth 


. „ oi again 
X77 4. 2 - 5 af > 
F 4 4-3 — % 


that had Fra! to his country, and the 3 75 


ces, and dwelt largely an the fair proſpect that | 
appeared of future proſperity to Athens, through | 


' - © he would require; for he had repeatedly de- ; 
8 clared, that he would freely treat with Alci- ; 


* * Aa MS Ow eo on and - dh eas... .. 
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4 . revenue ſhould"ſup 2 the wants, 1 5 


rt to diſtant enterprize, without going, 


again Corttflitted 4g Figl. ahi "= kale, at 


Athens, „Put the'Phenician ow at A 

« pendus: Inftead of reinfotezhg the Pets nne 
fian; ſhould join the PIN againſt t 7 Pe- 
Jop onneft ns.“ The. affenibly were Teafy #5 
beliehe” What the} wied“ te be true, Ind kh | 
ſpeech” of Aleibiades re ſuch impteſſi6n, Thucyd. 


that he was upon the Tþ TRAD general; ſe © 5 6. be. 


before appointed were continued as his col- 31 
legues; but the chief direction of affairs, 'w "8 
the approbation ip pity "OP" Tig dale and 
Thrafyllus, paſſed immediately into his hands. 
Things being fo fat ſettled; immoderate joy 
and thoughtleſs' confidence pervaded the arma- 
ment. Alteady' they held the Peloponnefians 
in cöntempt. Revenge againſt the Four-hun- 
dred was their favorite object ; they 20 


the means as in their hands, and they would fai 
directly to Peiræus. Aleibiades however bad 


influence, and he did 1 Want prudence, to 
check the raſh deſign. The nearer enemy,” 
he ſaid, * muſt not be o left, to act i unopp oſed 
© again" the mioft valuable poſſe ions F t 
" ATT, {With regard to Finke 
oreover, it would be urterly improper 129 


400 communicate peffonally” with the 2 


© Their intereſt required that. he ſhoul@' 


himſelf in the rank in when they had placed 2 
xi him; and; "armed with the Ich portance which, | 
that raltk gabe, conſult concerning the. ar- 
rangements to be made.“ They yielded to 

Fr Off 8 3 x n theſe, 


ia 
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arguments; the aſſembly, Almi 
Y et off. immediately: | Lo ſays the 


== 


the Athenians, as to impreſs, the At Athenians with 


and as be could now be to both either a valuable 

7 8 or a formidable foe, he awed the Athe- 

© Hans With the name of Tiffaphernes, und Tiſ. 
e J | ſaphernes with that of the Athenians, 56 
i Intelligence of theſe tranſactions, i in Samos, 
* 2 by being conveyed | to the Pelop ; en 
t Miletus, occaſioned a. violent ferment there, 

| The irregularity and deficiency: of the iſſues of 
pay, before con plained of, had increaſed fince 
+ _ the appearance. of the Athenian. fleet on the 

_ Eoaſt, and the refuſal of — 4 by the 3 . 40 

| Bellen commanders. Alcibiades, lately their 
counſellor, and ſtill the man of moſt influence 

With the ſatrap, was now. become commander 

in chief of the enemy. Not only the, ſoldiers 

and ſailors, but the principal officers, openly 

accuſed Aſtyochus of compliance zadperſe to 

their intereſt and chat of their country. {Weak 

and mean, they declared, they had always 

thought it, but they now pronounced , it trea- 

cherous ; and unleſs A ſucceſsful battle, was 

fought, or new 


FLEA + 


5 deed muſt deſert to find ſubſiſtence... 
©. 14. While the reſt of the armament, ccanvaſſed 
| theſe | matters among themſelves, * Dag Sy- 
5 racuſan and Thurian ſeamen, with th e jo 
tiouſneſs and arrogance ne under a. de- 
F mocratical 


uſtorian, to ſhow Tiſſaphernes his poweramong | 


an opinion of his influence. With ifaphernes ; 


| ſupplies, the. crews, they. ſaid, would and in- 


you 
F. 


er government, went in 


Aſtyochus, and, in a tumultuous manner, e- 
manded the pay due to them. Aſtyochus, who 

appears to have had no: talents for command, 
reproved them with Spartan haughtineſs : and 


not only threatened Dorieus the Thurian com- 


münder (who, improperly y enough, accom- 
panied His people, and even ſpoke for them) 
but lifted. his ſtick as if to ſtrike him. It is 

om_Thicydides that we have. this ee 
to the rough manners of a Spartan general ; to 
which the democratical Thurians made the 
rough return that might be expected. Witha 
nautic ſhout, they ruſhed forward to protect 
and revenge their commanding officer. For- 
runately for Aſtyochus, an altar Was near, and 
he fled to it: the rioters reſ] pected the aaa ll 
and preſently diſperſed. 1% 

This was not the only wound which 7 „ 
mene command ſuffered. Lichas and 
his collegues! had apparently learned. to be more 
complaiſant to the ſatrap than when they firlt 
arrived from Sparta, Tiſlaphernes had taken ' | 


1 The ncaa Maly and cariledlly, Le Dorieus *} 
a gentilitious ami, interprets it to mean Hermocrates. In re- 
collecting that the Syracuſans were a Dorian people, he ſeems to 
have forgotten that the Lacedzmonians were ſo. A Spartan ge- 
neral would ſcarcely diſtinguiſh a Syracuſan as the Dorian, by 
way of eminence. But in à preceding paſſage (e. 35. 1. 8, 
Thucydides partieulacizes Dorieus ſon of Diagoras as the com- 
r of the Thurian ſquadron in the Peloponneſian fleet; 


Dorieus ſon of Diagoras, apparently the ſame man, is mentioned 


by Xenophon, Hellen. I. 3, c. 1. ſ. 2. and it is not the only inſtance 

in which we find Dorieus, like other gentilitious names among 

the Greeks, Ulen 16 the proper nao of CE Raves. . 
. | ſtrong 
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Pphernes "Incouraging they Eg 


- pelled the garriſon, t to withdraw, 


ſtrong 1 meaſure to Gn his authaticy 3 an Mile. 
tus ; "he had built a fort within the walls of the 


— 75 
I city, and 22 1 garriſon, there. In Fe ne- 
f 


ceſſity of the Milefians, ' on firſt revolting from 
the ens, to procure "protection, on any terms, 
againſt” Athenian vengeance, it does. not appear 


that this had occaſioned ; any oppoſition, or com- 
; plaint. But When they thought, themſelyes 


eſtabliſhed. members of. the. Felogonyefinn con- 
federacy, they began tc to conſider. ſich budge 
of for 11 ſervitude, with "uneafineſs,; F „and at. 
Kage” the” ſpreading diſcontent gainſt Tiſfa- : 

5 fort by 


ſurprize with a ſup rior armed f force w com- 


ichas con- 
demned this violence: : 1 Their c ity” he laid, 


7a being fituated 'i in Alia, ia, was "with in. the king, 


of Perſia's proper dominion. _ It became chem, 
: therefore to ſubmit to Tifllaphernes as his of- 


c*ficer, and, the intereſt of the confederacy. ker, 


e quired That it ſhould. be Ta,” A majority, 
however, of the alljes in "the armament, and, 


above the reſt, the Syracuſans, declared openly 
and Vikemendy their difſent to the doctrine of 
Lichas, and their approbition, of the conduct 
of the Mileſians. Accordingly: the Mileſians 


N 


perſiſted in excluding the Perſian garriſon and 


aſſerting their independency, ang,” they; mani-, 


feſted upon all occaſions, without ſcruple or 


Thucyd. 


— 


reſerve, a warm animoſity e che 2 
monian commiſſioner. _ 
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Things were in this ſtate at Milerus, poo 
e * arrived 2 Lcedæmon to ſuper- 
5 : ſede 


e 
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ſede Aſtyochus in the command in chief. 
Meanwhile Tiſſaphernes, notwithſtanding the 
intrigues of Alcibiades, had not changed his 
policy. It was his purpoſe ſtill to hold the 


balance between the contending parties in 


Greece; and it was as little his deſire ne to 
break with the Lacedæmonians, as it had ever 
been to give them a deciſive ſuperiority. Aſtyo- 
chus remained in favor: for the ſame conduct 


which had rendered that general obnoxious to 


many. of thaſe under his command, had been 


gratifying, to the ſatrap. When therefore Aſtyao _ 


chup, feurned home, Tiſſaphernes ſent- with: 


him Gauleites, a Carian, Who ſpoke both che! 


Greek and Perſian languages, in quality of, his 
miniſter to, Sparta. Gauleites was inſtructed 
to. apologize for any apparent ſlackneſs in Tiſ. 
ſaphernes toward the intereſt, of the Peloponne- 
ſian confederacy, and to prefer complaints 
againſt the Mileſians, particularly inſiſting up- 
on their affronting and injurious conduct in ex- 
pelling the Perſian garriſon. The Mileſians, 
informed of this, ſent miniſters to vindicate 
themſelves; and Hermocrates, ho, in conſe- 
quence of a change in the adminiſtration of 
Syracuſe, was ſuperſeded in the command of 
the Syracuſan force in Aſia, ECO! 
ee ene e Del 


Such, fortunately for, Ae was the diſs. 
1 8 of intereſts. among its enemies, while 
there was an Athenian commonwealth: in Artica | 


a ud. another in Samos, more virulently inimi- 


cl to each other than to any forein os: Mean- 


- While 


Vis ; 


FP : ; 
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CHAP. while the Four-hundred; rhiough a ſtrange in n. 
autiouſneſs, met with a check in their propo. 
ſed negotiation for peace” with Lacedæmon. 
Their ambaſſadors imbarked in à trireme with 
tte crew from the herild-ſhip Paralas, devoted 
en mocratical party at Samos. In paſſing 
the Argolie coaſt, the crew rüutimed, carried 
1 veſſel into Nauplia, and delivered the am i 
_baſſadors priſoners to the Argian adtminiſtra- 
tion. No independent Grecian ſtate was ſo in- 
tereſted in the ſenifm of the Atheman commbn- 
Vvenlth as Argos! The revolution had excited 
great alarm. It was apprehended that the abo- 
lition of democracy at Athens would be follow 
e by che downfal _ the democratical intereſt 
2 Greece. Intelligence 'of the turn 
which things had * at Samos, was propor- 
1 gratifying: the opportunity to ſerve 
the democratical party, by checking the nego- 
tiation of their adverſaries, was ſeized with 
zenl; and as it was the purpoſe of the Athenian 
crew to join the fleet at Samos, the Argians ſent 
with them miniſters, commiſſioned to aſſure the 
democratical pony: there of their! enden and 
9 2 i e an 
rer „ >The commiſſioners Appointed by the aki 
dred to negotiate with the fleet and army, 


had ventured at length to proceed from Delos, 
and they arrived at Samos about the ſame time 
with the miniſters from Argos. Alcibiades was 
already returned: an aſſembly of the Athenian 
citizens in the armament was ſummoned, and 
the commiſſioners fram Athens and the Argian 


; Stix: | | miniſters 


1 


2 1 3 — „ 


Thoſe who had ſubverted the democracy,“ it 2 


vas exclaimed; *: ſhould receive capital puniſh- 
ment. The generals uſedi their endea vors to 
reſtore order, and with: ſome-difficulty:fucceeds 
ed. The; commiſſioners then addreſſed the. aſs 
ſembly. Their firſt ſolicitude was to diſcredit 
the charges, really replete with fal ſehood, which 


had been alledged againſt the Four-hundred by 


Chæreas. They aſſured the ſoldiers and ſea- | 
men that their friends and relations at Athens 


© had never received the leaſt injury or maleſta. 


tion from the preſent governnient. Thus far | 


they ere heard with patience: but when they 


proceeded to vindicate the change made inthe 


conſtitution, calling it © ſtill a democracy, mo- 
diſied only in ſuch a manner as the preſent 
© circumſtances rendered neceſſary, they were 
interrupted with freſh: tumult. When quiet 
was again reſtored, ſtill the commiſſioners could 
not gain attention: others would ſpeak; va- 
rious opinions vere given, various 1 f 
offered; and at length it appeared the preval-— 
ing diſpoſition, and even the decided reſolu- 
tion, to ſail immediately for Peiræus, and at 
once reſtore the former OTE and puniſh 
thoſe who had overthrown it. 
Then, ſays Thucydides, for the firſts x 
Alcibiades did his country a real ſervice, a 
ſuch a ſervice that perhaps no man ever did a 
greater. The aſſembly was on the point of 
re — in the zeal af the 
| 2 | 


* 
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= Car. moment, it would have been carried Into 10 
iſtant execution. Athens thus would have been 
plunged into the horrors of civil war, and every 
remaining dependency of the commonwealth in 
Ionia and on the Helleſpont would have paſſed 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly” into the hands of the 
enemy. No man certainly, continues the biſ- 

torian, but Aleibiades was able to prevent this; 

and he did prevent it. Ile reproved the 
paſſion that had been ſhown in the proceedings, 
and the people bore his reproof: he demon- 
N ere che deſtructive tendency of What was 

| propoſee and the people were alarmed with 

W ; procure d'acknowlege- ph 

ment that hat had been advifed by others was Py 

wrong; and taking upon himſelf to dictate the the 
anſwer which ſſiould be returned to Athens, the 

1 people yielded to his authority. He did not of 

=— ohject, he ſaid, to limiting the'votes in the Ter; 

1 "general: àſſembly to five thouſandt' but he ſki 

1 db would require the immediatè abolition of the 

| 

| 


* 


| 


am 

| council of Four -hundred, and the reſtoration the 
of the antient council of Fivechundred. If 16) 
the new 0 | nt. had: retrenched any | Tus ; tao 


perfluous expence, ſo that the forces ſerving his 
_ $abroad might be more certainly and plenti- 


| fully ſubſiſted, they thould-havethis applauſe or 
= for it. He truſted they would not ſeparately pol 
make any treaty with the enemy. With the Ml vc 


vpreſent ſtrength of the commonwealth-intire, WM to 

e there was good hope that the enemy might be oy; 

brought to a reaſonable accommodation: but 1 

i r a * as either che party now: Mt 

= - e | ene 175 
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«prevailing in Samos, or the! party flow. pre- s 


i 


vailing in Athens, to be cut off, there Mu 

ſoon be no commonwealth left for. an enemy 

to treat with. Alcibiades, having thus an- 

ſwered the commiſſioners, then addraſſed the 

Argian miniſters, thanking them in the name 

of the aſſembly for the zeal their commonwealtk 

had manifeſted, and deſiring they would only 

hold themſel ves in readineſs to give that aſſiſ- 

tance which might become eee e tho in 

the moment it was not wanted. | | 
This hazardous. buſineſs being, thus fortu- B. c. 

nately accommodated, it became neceſſary for 41. 


P. W. 21. 
Alcibiades to attend to the motions of Tiſſa- April. _ 


- WD phernes, who was gone to Aſpendus to viſit the L 2 

a Phenician fleet there, aud had taken with him 

E the Lacedæmonian commiſſioner Lichas, with 13 
emo peloponneſian triremes under the command 
5 of Philippus, a Spartan, ſuperintendant of Mi. (fa 2 
© iletus. No leſs than a hundred and fortysſe ven 
© chips of war were actually aſſembled; a force 

0 ample to give the ſuperiority to vhichſoeyer af 

" the belligerent powers the ſatrap might chaſe. 


to favor. Alcibiades followed him; , probably: e. " 
oo well acquainted with both his character and. 

S his deſigns either to fear that he would 3 - 
any very, effectual ſupport to the eee ee 


le or to expect that he would be diverted from a 
ly policy 40 congenial to his nature as thaz, of 


e, to both. He knew too that it was mugh an - 
object with the ſatrap to gratify his coungy; by 
Going; e PIR: the 10 All \Poſliblaggx7. 


* 


* 4 
1 


# : . 


wearing out both parties, while he ee " 6a 


OP Gere 


WY — had nevertheleſs his end in his 

| en———Joerney- He gained the credit, with the Athe- 
nim of presenting the junction of the Pheni- 
Liss fleet with the Pelepenneſians, and he dif. 
= turbed the councils and meaſures of the Pelo- 


1 ponneſians, by giving new force to the jealouſy | 
ES Bom mn mo ee Sinks: emp 
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; been for ſbine time diffatisficd with the proſpect 


of their affairs, inſomuch that rhey wanted only 
| tt to diſingage themſelves from their 
party. On the contrary Antiphon and Peiſan- 


— der, whoſe ſtrong meafures left no means of 


sgorio vu. 1 5 gh 


* i in the new goveriment 97 Athens: There 


5 C. WIE at Bait] the Joe VOY 
. were held together; and concert was maintained 
= - 98 41. in their proceedings, through the decided ſu- 
= Apo. periority of one man at their head, diviſion ' 
r. was growing among the many men of great 
abilities, but of various tempers, views and 
intereſts, who directed the affairs of the gligar- 
. chal party at Athens. Ariſtocrates ſon of Sice- 
=. Aus, Theramenes one of the generals of the eſta- 
=_ bliſhment, and ſome others in high offices, had 


| , Phrynichus, who dreaded. nothing 
equally" with the return of Alcibiades, and 
+ Aid this, upon 2 the moſt inveterate 


ts Lo. * 2 


8. 
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bert), gare much uneaſineſs,, but ONO no; 
diſpoſition to. vield. Their propoſed reſoutce 


Vas to make p peace wich Lacedzmon; and upon 
any terms, rather than not make peace. With - 
an oligarchal government they truſted that they; | 
: only, but alli- 


might eaſily obtain, not peace 
ance and certain protection: and indeed they 
conſidered the means of connection with La- 
cedæ mon as their only ground of hope, even 
for, perſonal. fafety.... Their former embaſſy, hav- 
ing. been ſtopped, as we have ſeen, Antiphon 
and Phrynichus now, undertook the negotiation- 
thoſe ho directed the government at home, 


vere in the mean time to take meaſures for ob- 
viating domeſtic oppoſition, With this view 


it was judged of much importance to forward 
the completion of a fort, be- 
gun, on a ſpot called Eetioneia,, comming 
the entrance of the harbour of Peiræus, which 

was already Iny far advanced that they, eſtabliſhed, 
the public magazine of corn there; and they 
not only cauſed all corn imported to be there 


depoſited, but compelled all individuals in the 


city, who „ any e to en it. 
e | 


PY — S. 2 F: ” * TH « LK "I'S 1 1 Fr 


| Meanwhile | 


DOTY 
upporters of oli.” 
irchy to theſe: trons + intouraged | 
the Aifenitiontss. in their p opoſed ſeceſſion. 
That anſwer offered them à eſear overture for 
5 an accommodation. Even in Athens the body 
8 of the” people was Mill inclined to democracy; 
and to reſtore ſuperiori rity to the democratical 
party, leaders only were wanting, in whom the 
body of the people might confide. To obtain 
their confidence therefore became the object . 

hs +0 Therametiesand Ariſtocrates. This would give 
1 5 them im ce with the chiefs of the arma - 


5 a Treaty. ge 

. kite ee Ca nil to incou- 
C and; incite them. Antiphon and Php 
. chus returned from Lacedæmon; without ef- 

We fecting in any degree the purpoſe oſ their miſ- 
ſion, or however without effecting any purpoſe 
that they dared declare. 

5  ligence arrived of a fleet aſſembling in the La- 
conian ports, to favor the revolt of Zubcea. 
8 3 gave to ſuſpect that, inſtead of 
Eubœa, the fleet was intended for the Attic 
a coaſt; 
- tended; as much to inſure the reception of a 
Peloponneſian fleet, as to prevent the entrance 
of the Athenian into the harbour of Peiræus. 


Nor was this ſuſpicion, in the opinion of Thu- 


cydides, unfounded. The firſt wiſh of the oli- 


of the Athenian 
empire 


; ment at Samos, 9 ground. on which to .f prog | 


Preſently after, intel- 


and that the fort of Eetioneia was in- 


| ache 1250 fays the hiſtorian, was undoubt-. 


OREEOE 


empire faces; : if this could not be they would r 
have been glad to hold the independent domi- 

nion of Attica, deprived of the ſubje&-ſtates; | 
but preſerving the fleet and the walls of the Sed | 
city: rather however than ſubmit to th&reſts >; & 
ration of democracy, which would involve their 


certain ruin, they would have conſented to the 1 ; 
demolition of the fortifications of Arhens and 
the ſurrender of the whole fleet, that their per :- 
y ſons and eſtates only might be iſeciire unde: 

£ Lacedæmonian protection. The Conſtruction r * 

ot the fort was therefore proſecuted with the of 
; utmoſt diligence; and, as it roſe, the diſpoſi- 

5 tion of the gates and ſally-ports, ſays the hiſto- 


rian, ſufficiently indicated its purpoſmme. 


8 Againſt theſe meaſures, which Thucydides, 
— no friend in general to democracy, reprobates, 
— and which ought to have united in oppoſition 


every honeſt hand and heart in Athens, the 
e firſt ſignal blow was by aſſaſſination ;' an act in 
- its nature too oppoſite to all juſtice, and too 
— ſubverſive of all order, to produce any laſting 
„good, in whatever cauſe it may be practiſed. 
f A few days after the return of the ambaſſadors” 
0 from Lacedæmon, toward mid-day, in the full 
a gora, and not far from the ſtate-houſe, Phry- 
a nichus was ſtabbed by one of the city-guard, . 
:e and died ſoon after of the wound. The mur- 
s. derer eſcaped, but an accomplice, an Argian, 
l- was taken; and being put to the torture by the 


— 


be, Four-hundred, indicated no name, nor declared 
bo, anything, but that there had been frequent and 
an numerous nn in different houſes, parti- 
re 
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STORY or GREECE, 
cularly in that of the commander of the city · ä 


und“. No information was obtained on 
wr kick any. proſecution could be founded: in- 


Lyſ. con. quiry concerning the murder dropped, the deed 
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e being evidently popular; and Theramenes and 
_ nh Ariſtocrates, whether conſcious of the crime: or | 
con. Leo. not, Were: incouraged by. the event to; proceed : 
_ crat-Þ- in their deſign. Thoſe of their party, who were 
Or, Gr. of the Four-hundred, meanwhile kept their feats ; 
me in that council, and Theramenes his office as & 4 
L eee 1 i t 
Ly Things were in this ſituation when the alarms f 
ing intelligence arrived, that the Peloponneſian : 
armament, , inſtead. of going to Eubœa, had 
overrun the iland of Egina, and was now at iſ , 
anchor in the harbour of Epidaurus, as if p 
threatening. Athens itſelf, Theramenes had a 
foretold that this would happen. From the ” 
event thus confirming his prediction, he took ti 
occaſion farther to animate his party againſt pl 
the party of Antiphon. If preventive mea- ar 
© ſures,” he ſaid, © were not quickly taken, the tit 
. Peloponneſian troops would be admitted into . 
_ © the fort of Eetioneia, and a Lacedæmonian pe 
would command in Peiræus.“ It was ac- MW gy 
ES reſolved to Frcs the hay ene thi 
. Ii ra] 
nz, The orator W in his accuſation of Leocrates, re an 
lates the murder of Phrynichus differently, in regard to thine ſeſ 
facts of little conſequence; as that it was committed by night the 
without the city, at a fountain near ſome willow beds: but he | 
remarkably-confirms, what is more important in the account of g0' 
Thucydides, the popularity, of the deed, and of the principle, a f. 
that aflaſhnation (be cauſe of ah people was mexitorious. coil 


a large 
22 TORT 27 | — 
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a body nearly correſpondent to our battalion” 
| was on duty at the works of Fetioneia, and 
Hermon, an officer watm in their intereſt, 
, - commanded in Munychia. Under theſe favo- 
| ring circumſtances, when eatlivey' were not 
2 yet completely concerted, the ſoldiets, in theit 
8 zeal for the cauſe, arreſted Alexicles, the gene- 
4 ral commanding in Peiræus, a man zealous in 
4 the oligarchal intereſt, put him in clofe con- 
i finement, and then fet themſelves to demotiſh 
n WW the fort of Eetioneia. 1 
d Intelligence of this violence paſſed to Athens 
at while the council was fitting and Theramenes 
if preſent. The members of the oppoſite-party, 
ad alarmed and indignant, accuſed Theramenes 
he and his immediate friends as inſtigators of ſedi- 
ok tion. Theramenes, with ready coolneſs, re- 
aſt plied to the charge, arid ptopoſed to go himſelf 
a- and releaſe his collegue. This being incau- 
he W tibuſly approved, he went inſtantly, taking 
to with him one of his collegues. preſent, wHoſe 
ian political ſentiments he knew to agree with his 
ac- W own. Meanwhile alarm ſpred rapidly from 
ke: W the ſtatehouſe through the city; it was gene- 
rally ſuppoſed that Alexicles was put to death, 
and that the democratical party had taken poſ- 
| ſeſſion of Peiræus, with intention to maintain 
themſelves there in oppofition to the exiſting 


"of WM government. While therefore Ariſtarchus, with 
eile, a ſmall body of the equeſtrian order, whom he 


Wan collect in the inſtant, haſtened after The. 
1 2 ramenes, 


gained, the taxis commanded by Neef = 
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CHAP. ramenes, all- the younger and more zealous of 
e. the oligarchal party ran to arms. The elder 
| interfered- to check the indiſcretion of. zeal on 


A » gt 


both ſides, and Thucydides of Pharſalus in 
Theſſaly, a public gueſt of the commonwealth, 
particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in appeaſing 
the commotion. Quiet was thus ſo far reſtored 
that, except the few who accompanied Ariſ. 
tarchus, none marched in arms to Peirzus, 
Ariſtarchus and Theramenes arrived nearly 
together. The latter immediately addreſſed the 
ſoldiers with the authority of general, and re- 
proved their conduct. It was however known, b 
by many, that his words did not perfectly ex- 
Preſs his ſentiments; and, while ſome attended 
to his ſpeech, others continued the demolition 
of the fort. Ariſtarchus, with thoſe of the oli- 
garchal party about him, with much indigna- 
tion interfered in vain, The ſoldiers, addreſ- 

| ing themſelves to Theramenes, aſked, * If he 
© really thought it for the public good that the 

1 fort ſhould be completed, or if the intereſt of 
. the commonwealth did not rather require that 

_ © 1t ſhould be deſtroyed?* Having had time 
then to look about him, and ſeeing that he 
ſhould have ſufficient ſupport, he anſwered, 
If they were of opinion that it ought to be 
© demoliſhed, he could not diſſent. This ſuf- 
ficed for the ſoldiers: the whole body ſet im- 

| | mediately to work ; and the word was paſled, 
1 or rather a kind of ſhort proclamation was made 
(ek | through Peiræus, evidently not a momentary 
| . thought of the ſoldiers themſelves, but either 


* 
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— among d or <oiichhantcared dar. 
by the leaders of the party: Whoever is for — 

the government of the Five-thouſand, inſtead 

« of the tyranny of the Four-hundred, let him 

« aſſiſt in demoliſhing the fort. To have named 

democracy, or the government of the people at 

large, as treaſon" againſt the exiſting govern- 

ment, would have rendered the delinquents ob- 

noxious to capital puniſhment ;'but an appeal 

to the 'Five=thouſand was legal, by the conſti- 

tution of the Four-hundred themſelves, Num- 

bers of the inhabitants of Peiræus obeyed the 

call, and the demolition of the fort proceeded. | 

rapidly. ee e e „ 
Next ty, the fort being eehfipleaty deſtroy- Thucyd, 

ed, the ſoldiers releaſed their general Alexicles, 2 TP" 

and then going to the theater of Bacchus, ad- 


joining to Munychia, there held a regular aſz 


ſembly. The reſult of the debate was a reſolu- 
tion to march into Athens, and take poſſeſſie on 


of the Anaceium; the precinct of a temple o 


Caſtor and Pollux, as a place bf arms. The 
regularity of their proceedings, the appeal to 
the Five-thouſand, and the care taken to do 
nothing that a majority among any five thous 
ſand of the citizens might not perhaps approve,” 
alarmed and diftrefſed the oligarchal leaders 
more than if greater violences had been com- 
mitted. The. Four-hundred, however, afſem< 
bling at their uſual hour, ſent. a committee to 
confer with the troops. Addreſſing themſelves 
more to individuals and to ſmall parties than to 
than e'afſembled body, the committee endea dre 
* .. 
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CHA „ to conciliate the more moderate, ak to per. 
3 ſuade them to uſe their endeavors to pacify the 


Wan violent: © The Five-thouſand,” they ſaid, 
© ſhould be: immediately declared; the Four. 
« hundred now in office ſhould lay down their 
1 authority in due time; and it ſhould. be for 

* the Five - thouſand to decide the kind of rota- 
5 © tion and the mode of election by which their 
© ſucceſſors ſhould be appointed. Meanwhile 
eyery deareſt intereſt ought to warn the ſol. 


diers not, by any violences, to afford thoſe op - 
. f, portynities to an enemy at their gates, which 


might ſuperinduce the deſtruction of the com- 
* monwealth,* Theſe arguments, urged in a 


: ..- conciliating, manner, had their effect: and it 


Vas at length agreed that, on a day named, a 
| unt aſſembly 11 be held in the precinct 
of the temple of Bacchus, to conſider of means 
for A . deen ien of 


"The . appointed being come, the rde 
* already moving toward the temple of 
Bacchus, when intelligence vas communicated 
that the Peloponneſian fleet under Hegeſandri- 

das, conſiſting of forty-two triremes, having 
croſſed the gulph from Epidaurus, and touched 
at Megara, was at that time off Salamis. Im- 


mediately the whole force of Athens of both 


parties, united for the moment by the fear of a 
common enemy, ran down to Peirazus as by 
conſent; and without waiting, and moſt of 
BO. "without, caring; for orders from the ex- 

ſting govegnme! 9 . 


5 
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| een en to bim en ſome 


went aboard the triremes aflodt; Uthierslawnchs IE; 


ed thoſe hauled” afflore; ſome took poſt upon! T 


the walls, and ſome at the mouth of the har? 
bour. 
attempt upon the Attic coaſt, but doubling the 


headland of Sunium, proceeded to Oropus. Tod vos, 


The Peloponneſians however made nd 


hucyd, 
J. 8. e. 93. 


New alarm then ſelzed the Achenians.” The 


diſpoſition in Eubtea to revolt was known? 
Already deprived of the produce of Attica by 


the garriſon of Deceleia, the added loſs of Eu- 


bœa, would nearly deprive them of means to 
ſubſiſt. Corn, meat, every article uf fbod came 


principally from Eubœa. Haſtily therefore, 


and under no regular direction, as ih a diſſolu- 


tion of government, they manned ſome triremes 
with fuch crews as in the mometit offered, and 
under the command of Thymochares, the ſqua- . 


dron moved immediately y for Exerrid: ſome tti- 
remes ſtationed there made their total number 
thirty-fix. Among the numerous proofs in 


hiſtory of the great defects in the antient ſyſtem 
af naval war, what followed is not the leaft re- 
Thymochares landed his crews.to | 


markable. 


get refreſhment. The Eretrians, prepared for 


revolt, had concerted meaſures with Hegeſan- 


dridas. No proviſions were to be found in the 


public market; the Athenians could ſupply 


themſelves only from private houſes far from 


the port, and the crews in conſequence diſper- 
ſed over the town. A fignal was given by the 


Eretrians; the Spartan admiral made acroſs the 
channel and the Athenian fleet w as attacked 
1 4 | while 


— 
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ths the n wete in confuſion, and; before 
Al could be got aboard. After ſome reſiſtance, 

Per therefore, it Was compelled to. fly. Some of 

Legen the ſhips eſcaped into the harbour of Chalcis; 
Sos the reſt, moſtly, ran upon the Exetrian coaſt, and 

IJ the crews, fled by land. Thoſe who reached a 

; 1 fort Sgeupiodo by an Athenian, garriſon, adjoin- 

| ing to. Eretria,, were ſafe; ; but; others, who, 

confiding, .i in the friendſhip; of the Eretrians, 

entered the city, were all put to death. To 

ap twenty trixemes fell into the hands of the 

x „ oponneſians 3 and preſentiy all Kaen. ex- 
3 cept Org de te pelted te chem - 211 

| Tha, „The conſternation, at Athens, on receiving 


leſs. valuable to Athens than Eubcea,;, not only 


tion of, the. produce was leſs certain, to a power, 


to its enemies by land. Nor was this the only 


puſhed with their, victorious, fleet immediately 
for Peiræus, they might have poſſeſſed them- 
|  ſelyes..of the harbour. What preciſely might 
5 hape been the conſequence was beyond human 


rary hiſtorian, may be eſteemed certain, that 
nothing leſs than. the return of the fleet from 
1 Samos, Which would have ſuperinduced the 
Fd Ionia, the Helleſpont, and in ſhort the 
=: whole forein dominion, . could have ſaved 
d. . Athens. Ms was. not however upon this occa- 
= of til 7 E . fion 


* q 
* F} wes 
3 


| * the news, of this, event, Was greater than even 
- | * from, the, defeat in Sicily. Attica itſelf was 


25 the ſoil was. leſs fertile, but as the appropria- 
hitherto t the firſt upon. ear th by ſea, but inferior 


Io, diſtreſſing. conſideration ; for, had the, enemy 


foreſight; but. thus much, ſays the cotempo- 
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©O wry 


ſion . he ten ah: the” . ECT. 
| nians ſhowed themſelves moſt accominodating — | 
enemies to the Athenians ;: and thus the mis . 
T. fortune, which threatened the ruin of the com⸗ 

L [mn6nwtalth, e P en o WING Pe 
L 
* 
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ration. „ 1 ALY 
iT gonty triremes Fe a Rill 3 in Hibs abe of 21 June. | 

, Pei and they were immediately manned- 1 9 
„ But, in the preſent ſtate of fermentatjion, who 
0 ſhould undertake the direction of public mea- 8 
e ſures, or who could undertake it wi 
— was not eaſy to determine. Probably nothing 1 
F could prevent the people from aſſembling wher= | | 
g ever public affairs were to be debated: A pro- | 
n poſal hazarded for ſummoning them to the 1 
IS Pnyx; where, under the democracy, the gene- | 
L ral aſſemblies had been moſt commonly held, | | | 
L. met with general appprobation and no'avowe _ A 
r, oppoſition. In the Pnyx accordingly the peo- | | 
or ple met; the democratical chiefs found the | 
ly power in their hands; and a decree propoſed += 


was paſſed. with all the antient forms, decla- Sg 
ring, That the council of Four-hundred ſhould 
be diſſol ved; that the ſupreme authority ſhould. 
be immediately veſted in Five-thouſand ; that 
* all at the time in Athens upon the roll of the 
* heavy-armed ſhould be of the Five-thouſand; 
that no man in any office under the e e 
© wealth ſhould receive any pay? | 
This change was no ſooner decided, and the Thueyd. \ 
party of Theramenes in conſequence poſſeſſed 1 985 
of a clear ſuperiority, than Peiſander, Alexi- | 
| ns * and many others ofthe? prin- 


cipal 
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algal: ſupporters of oligarctiy; quitted Athens, 


2, and moſt of them went to Deceleia. Ariſtar. 


* uſed the means which his office of general 


affarded, in abandoning his country, to ſtrike a 


blow againſt it. not, that town on the At- 
tic border againſt. Bœotia, the ineffectual ſiege 


ede of which, by the army under Archidamus, had 
twenty-one years before been the firſt object of 


the Peloponneſian arms in the war, was ſtill 


held by an Athenian garriſon; The troops paſ- 

ſing between Deceleia and Peloponneſus were 
frequently annoyed from it, and a party of Co- 
rinthians had been lately cut off. The Corin- 
thian government, thus inſtigated, had invited 


the Bœotians to join them in reducing the 


tarchus determined to fly, he commanded the 
attendance of ſome of the barbarian bowmen in 


the Athenian ſervice; and ſelecting for the pur- 


poſe, according to the hiftorian's phraſe; the 
moſt barbarian, he went to Eno. Having 
Jn concerted matters with the beſiegers, 

told the garriſon that a treaty was made 


with Lacedæmon, according to which QEnoe 
muſt be immediately ſutrendered to the Bœo- 


rians. The garriſon, excluded from other in- 
formation, gave credit to a man known to be 


in the office of general of the commonwealth; - 


and obtaining from the beſieging oy a ſafe. 


| IR, evacuated the place. 


Antiphon, with a few oligarchal lesdert of 
1 note, ventured to remain in Athens; An- 
tiphon: apparently' truſting in his policy, . his 
tit 43 Ee eloquence, 


g Lv 
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conduct he had obſer ved; directing the ſecret . 
1 councils of the party, but leaving others to be 
4 the oſtenſible conductors of every meaſure. 
Upon the flight however of the more active 

e leaders, oppoſition to Theramenes and his aſſo. 
d ciates had ceaſed. Many aſſemblies of the peo. 

f le were ſucceſſively held, according to the an- 

ll tient forms of the commonwealth, in the Pnyx: 
tue reftoration of Alcibiades, and of all who, 
re. for the ſame cauſe, had abſented themſelvey 
D- from their country, was decreed ; and the con- 

n- ſtitution was ſettled, ſays the cotemporary hiſ- 
d - torian, upon a better footing than at any timo 
he within my memory; a mixed government 


ſ- being eſtabliſhed, with the ſupreme authority 
he judieioutly divided between the Few: and the 
in Many. 

ir- In this conciſe eulogy i is contained: the whole 


he of the account, given by Thucydides, of the 


ng form of government eſtabliſhed-by Thetamenes ; 


rs, and upon no occaſion does he leave us ſo much 
0. to regret the want of explanation and detail. 
10e Upon occaſion, however, do we ſee the 


hiſtorian more ſtrongly marked as the true pa- 
triot. Frequently we find him reprobating the 


ſtrongly; that we might ſuſpect him of ſome 
E For ps ns. + But m_ * eee 


An- Ri Duker adds, 3 in a note, au in} ye k non pack: wertit 
his re nos. 1 82 1 pres no doubt! in preferring the verſion of 


Wen” 4 


adn his perſonal influence, and the quiet . 


extravagancies of an unbalanced democraty ſo 


throughout 
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. throughobr- his account of the ollgerchy eth 
bliſhed by Peiſander, he ſhows himſelf a deci- 


died enemy to tyranny in every ſhape, and the 
warm partizan only of whatever government 


might beſt ſecure univerſal ee through 
Neger W T e ee eee 
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ri darus; and the Athenian under Thraſyllus and 


-- Thraſybulus, Naval aFion near Abydus. Wily 


and treacherous poliey: of 'Tiſſaphernes.. Naval 


action near the Trojan ſhore. Critical arrival 


, Alcibiades. Naval action near Cyzicus, and 
capture of tbe Peloponneſian fleet. Laconic f 
"1 fictal-letter. Liberality of Pharnabazus to the 
Peloponneſians. Able conduct and e 25 
2 S ben wr 7 e en 
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DURING theſe. Road at habe, 3i aha 


Peloponneſian armament, on the Aſiatic coaſt, 


had been wholly ingaged with the diſtreſſes, to 
| 2 the want of an adequate revenue of their 


„ and the failure of the ſatrap Tiſſaphernes 


| 4 — had reduced them. While 
all their diſpatches. from their commiſſioners, 


Philippus who attended the ſatrap to Aſpendus, 
and Hippocrates a Spartan ſtationed at Pha- 


ſelis, confirmed the opinion long entertained 


of the faithleſſneſs of Tiſſaphernes, and of his 


determined purpoſe to deceive them, freſn 
overtures arrived from the ſatrap of Bichynia. | 
Se " Pharna- 
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| HISTORY OF offen- 
Pharnabazus, having obſerved the advantage | 
which, Tiſſaphernes derived from his Grecian wa. — 
connection, the recovery of dominion over the 
Grecian towns within his ſatrapy, and of the 
tribute from them, which for a long time had 
paſſed to Athens, renewed his inſtances to the 
Peloponneſian commanders. | Theſe united mo- 
tives were ſtrong enough to induce Mindarus, 
the new commander-in- chief, to reſolve upon 
moving with the fleet to the Helleſpont. But 
the Athenian fleet at Samos was in the moſt 
favorable ſituation to intercept his paſſage; and 
tho his numbers were ſuperior, he deſired to 
avoid a general action. Secrecy and caution, 
however, he hoped might prevent interruption; 


, ͤ v 


but a ſtorm, coming upon him in the paſſage, 
p compelled him to take ſhelter in the harbour of 
K Icarus, and remain there five or ſix days. 


During this interval, intelligence paſſed to Thucyd. 
| Samos, that-the Peloponneſian fleet had quitted z 5 ESE | 
4 the port of Miletus for the northward. Thra- of of July. 

; ſyllus, with whom, in the abſence of Alci- 
) biades and Thraſybulus, the chief command 
r reſted, in all haſte moved with fifty-five/ tri- 
$ remes for the Helleſpont, anxious to arrive 
> WM before the Peloponneſians; but, in his paſſage, 

; learning that Mindarus, from Icarus, had gone 


; WM with his fleet to Chios, and remained there, 'He' 
- put into Methymne in Leſbos. Beſide tha 
1 Methymné was a commodious ſtation for 
$ watching the Peloponneſian fleet, the affairs of 


3 that valuable iland required his attention. 
one men ef the firſt families of Methymae, 


_ 1 exiles 


5 > 


«x; 
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exlles on account of their averſion to deff 


=, racy and the Athenian intereſt, had propoſed 
to profit from "preſent circumſtances for re- 


ſtoring themſelves to their country; the Pelo- 
ponneſian armament being at hand, the two 
ſatraps friendly, and Athens diftracted by ſedi- 


tion. Having accordingly collected à ſmall 


force on the continent, in purſuance of the 


common prejudice in favor df a leader from the 
mother country, they put themſelves under the 


conduct of Anaxarchus, a Theban ; the Bœo- 


tians being eſteemed the parent people of the 


Zolian race, and particularly of the Leſbians 


Their firſt attempt was a ſurprize upon Me- 


thymne itſelf; but the vigilance of the Athe- 


nian commander in Mitylene diſappointing 


_ _ NE tags we 2 which 


ie 
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Thucydides, 3. 86. 6. $8. & alibi de populis ejuſdem originis & 
conſanguineis dicit, Quænam autem fit Thebanorum, & Me- 


thymnzorum, vel Cymæorum, {i quis hoc ad eos pertinere pu- 


tabit, ovyy#riia, nunc non ſeio, nec vacat quærere. Duker.— 
I own I am better pleaſed with ſuch direct confeſſion, than when 


thoſe who undertake to be commentators, paſs by difficult paſs 


ſages, often of much more hiſtorical importance, as if there 
were no difficulty i in them. One cannot, however, but wonder 
at Duker's difficulty here, becauſe the conſanguinity'of.the Leſ- 
bians and Bœotians not only is mentioned by Thucydides in his 
account of the Mitylenzan revolt, (b. 3. c. 2.) but the ſcho- 


liaſt, commenting upon the paſſage, explains it clearly thus : — 


Ka! ere (8. Ale SO) & rs & eg vet, oH abi u 
A mee ua} Bowriy. To & EYITENON ONTN in} porous 
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- Gia. Nor is this explanation warranted 1 the ſcholiaſt alone j 
Sue is full on the ſubje d. | 
I have 
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divide the Hd and ws a Kann SECT. · 
Ereſus. Intelligence of theſe circumſtance 
had called Thrafybulus with five triremes to 
Leſbos; he found there two Athenian triremes 

and five Methymnæan, and Thraſyllus now 

joined him with fifty-five. The heavy- armed 

| were debarked, and Preparations was made to 

5 attack Ereſus by ſea and land. — 

Meanwhile Mindarus, ftill Jofizons to 10 mak, 
5 action with the Athenian fleet, and conſideringg 
1 the buſineſs of Ereſus as a ſmall concern, left 

e his Methymnæan friends to their fate, and 

5 made his courſe along the Aſiatic ſhore for tte 

7 Helleſpont. Thucydides has thought impor- 

1 tant enough for notice what would now appear 

8 utterly trifling, except as it marks, more ſtrongly 

h than anything that has yet occurred, the im- 

e perfection of the marine of that age. Speed 
of 
& 
le- 
u- 
en 


was the great point with Mindarus, both for 
avoiding the Athenians in the paſſage, and for 
being before them in the Helleſpont: but as 

I have Been induced to inlarge fo far on this little matter, prin- 
cipally on account of the teſtimony which We here find from 


410 Thucydides, in confirmation of Strabo's account of the origin of 

5 the Zolian Greeks of Aſia, which has been followed in the ac- 

der count given of the Æolie migration, in the ſecond ſection of the 
81 fifth chapter of this Hiſtory. It is indeed, not without attention 

his to ſuch litile detached ſcraps of information, wherever they can be 
* found among the works of the moſt authoritative antient writerz, 


that we are inabled to collect the ſcattered members of early 
Grecian Hiſtory; to detect the ſuppoſititious and doubtful among 
| What is related by inferior or later authors; to aſcertain and ar- 
range the genuine; and, without the affiſtance of invention, to 
form, of parts o ee N ot ane. 
OY whole, * 

oar 


- 


"CHAP: oars were his: | 
— of reſt were neceſſary for his crews; and, as we 


i i L 2 'of: ah Jabal ; 


have already had occafion' to obſerve, the con- 
ftruction of a trireme was ſuch, and the crews 


ſo numerous for the ſpace; that refreſhment: 


could not conveniently be taken aboard. Min- | 
darus therefore landed his crews to dine at 2 
port of the Phocæan territory, and to ſup at 


11 L Arxginuſæ i in the Cumæan territory, overagainſt 


Leſbos, where lay the Athenian fleet, which he 


f 


was ſo anxious to avoid. Moving again, hows: 
ever, in the night, he dined next day at Har-. 
matous, and proceeding in the afternoon with: 
the utmoſt haſte, part of his fleet arrived before 
midnight at Rhœteium, within the Helleſpont, 
and the reſt in the harbour of Sigeium at its 


Thucyd. mouth. Eighteen Athenian triremes were lying! 
l.. e. roa. in the harbour of Seſtos. Fire-ſignals from 


a the ny e eſcaped. 75 6,554 a0 THE * 


the Aſiatic ſhore announced to them their dan- | 
ger, and they haſtened to get out of the narrow 
fea. Four were intercepted *5.; one, forced 
aſhore near a temple dedicated to Homer's hero 
Proteſilaus, was taken with its crew; the Crews. 


e ; + 3. 
. 3s Smith gives to Fas” his a that eight were 
taken; the Latin verſion more happily imitates all that is dubious? 
in the original. I think Thucydides meant-to ſpeak only of four | 
taken. The matter is not important; but it may be obſerved 
that, as Thucydides never completed his Hiſtory, the latter 
chapters, and indeed much of the laſt book, bear marks of un- 
digeſted compilation, and, in ſome places, of uncorrected phraſe. 
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I. ſhould however rather ſuppoſe the whole his own a" | 


work, than that the concluding part was written by — 


22 been ſaid d by his s Jnughter, from his materials. 3 
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without being diſcovered by their ſcouts. Re- 


ſuing the Athenian ſquadron from Seſtos. On 


which place Mind 


a ſquadron. which he foun 
of eighty - ſix triremes. Thraſybulus and Thra- 
Glue, wird. gal. ſixty-eight, reſolved to offer 


preparation in the harbour of Elæus, and then 
moyed into the ſtrait, with their line of battle 
formed ahead. The Peloponneſians came out 
of the harbour of Abydus, and formed for ac- 


Pręvent being taken 1 in flank by the more nu- 
merous enemy, weakened their center, which 


deſtroyed them. This advantage, however, 
produced diforder in the Peloponneſian line, of 


of 18 Athegzan Peeks, nſt 


9 wb; ; 


| Ms ok Advantage; 


ydides himſelf, 


* 


3 
I 
Ev, 
1 


= be ——— fleet could 1 not paſs Leſbos — 


the Peloponneſians in conſequence broke, and 
driving fifteen triremes aſhore, debarked and 


ceiving intelligence that it was already in the 
Helleſpont, they followed immediately, and in 
their paſſage took two Peloponneſian triremes, ; 
which had incautiouſly.; puſhed, too far in pur- 


the ſecond day they arrived at Elæœus, upon 
us had been making an un- 
ſucceſsful. attempt. His fleet, reinforced with 
d at Abydus, conſi ſted 


18 There can 1 82 no $$ put Acacius 120 N are e right in” 
heir correction of the 4 ſtatement of the numbers of the two fleets . 
n this place. It does not reſt on conjecture, or on the authority 


of Diodorus, but is eren by che clear n of Thu- 


him battle. Five days they employed in Midele of 


tion. The Athenians, extending their line, to Thucyd. 


. 8. c. 105. 


which Thraſybulus, who commanded the right 


c 
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” 25 AP. and being quickly well ſeconded by Thraſyllus, 


they put the whole Peloponneſian fleet to flight, 


Thuryd. and took twenty-one ſhips: the reſt found re- 


I. 8. C.106 


e. 10). 


fuge in the neighbouring port of Abydus. The 
Peloponneſians acknowleged their defeat, by 


the uſual application through heralds for the 
| reſtoration of the dead, and the Athenians erect- 


ed their trophy on the headland of Cynos-ſema, 

This victory, gained with inferior numbers, 
was very opportune for the Athenians. 
depreſſion of the ſpirits of the ſeamen, produ- 
ced by the defeats at Syracuſe, was done away, 


and they no longer feared the Peloponneſians as - 


their equals in naval action. A trireme, ſent 


to Athens with the news, diffuſed more than 
common joy. It was as the firſt ſymptom of 
recovery from a mortal diſeaſe; the more wel- 
come as the more unexpected. Leaders and 
people were equally incouraged to bear preſent 


evils, and exert themſelves with good hope; 
giving, their attention particularly to, what in 


the moment moſt preſſed, the revolt of Eu- 


bœa, and the diſorders occaſioned by ms late 


ſedition. 


The advantages, to 0 expected from a fuc- 


ceſsful battle, followed the victory of Cynos- 


ſema: the allies and dependants, remaining to 


Athens, were confirmed in their fidelity; thoſe 


who had revolted were leſs ſatisfied with the 
part they had taken; and means were opened 
for new enterprize. 
cus; eight Peloponneſian triremes, returning 
from e were taken by the way; and 

| Cyvicus, 


The 


The fleet ſailed for Cyꝛi- | 


{ 
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cy yzicus, utifortified, ſurrendering wirhout a 


blow, paid for its change of politics by a heavy... 
contribution. Meanwhile the Peloponneſian 
commanders, afraid to keep the ſea, and appre-. 
henſive of loſing all they had gained on the 
Afiatic and Helleſpontine ſnores, ſent for their 
fleet from Eubcea to reinforce them. Alci- 
biades ſoon after rejoined the Athenian fleet 


couraging aſſurance, that he had completely 


SECT. 
i ; "0 


E 2 of 


Thucyd. 
1. 8. C. 108. 


with thirteen ſhips, bringing with him the i in- | 


diverted Tiſſaphernes from his purpoſe of per- 


mitting the Phenician fleet to join the Pelo- 
ponneſian, and that he had finally conciliated 
him to the Athenian intereſt. He ſeems, how- 
ever, not to have obtained any pecuniary ſup- 


ply. To procure means therefore for ſubſiſting 
the armament, for which little or no remittance 7 
could be expected from home, he went ſouth- 


ward again with a ſquadron of twenty-two tri- 


remes ; levied large contributions at Halicar- 


naſſus, and in the neighbouring country; and 
fixing upon the iland of Cos as a convenient 


ſtation, from which to command the Carian ſeas 


and ſhores, he raiſed a fort and left a garriſon 


there. 


Tiſſaphernes, . more wily than 
wiſe, and true to nothing. but his evervarying 


opinion of his own intereſt, was very uneaſy at 


the departure of the Peloponneſian fleet from 


Miletus. He not only apprehended the loſs 


of advantages derived from his Grecian alliance, 
but he envied the probable acceſſion of thoſe 


e to Pharnabazus. From Aſpendus, 


1 2 therefore, ' 


- 
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- CHAP. tente, he haſtened back into Tonia, and on. 
| his arrival found freſh cauſe of diſſatisfaction. 
ghd. The Cnidians, after the example of the Mile. 
een ians, had expelled his garriſon from their ci- 
tadel. Nor did the evil reſt there. The Greeks 
under the Perſian dominion, in general perhaps 
Ieſs rigorouſly treated than under the Athenian, 
would yet be more liable, eſpecially in the de- 
cay of the empire, to occaſional oppreſſion from 
the temper of individuals in command. Arſa- 
c. x08. ces, an officer under Tiſſaphernes, of a cruel 
f. f. of and faithleſs diſpoſition, had made himſelf par- ] 
this Hiſt, ticularly odious, by treacherouſly aſſaſſinating a 
ſome of the Delians whom, on their expulſion 
from their iland by the Athenians, the kind- 
neſs of the ſatrap Pharnaces had eſtabliſhed in 
| Atramytteium. The Antandrians, oppreſſed l 
by this man, and fearing further oppreſſion, 
had applied to the Peloponneſians at Abydus; 
and a body of Peloponneſian heavy- armed, 
whom they conducted over the heights of Ida, 
aſſiſted in expelling the Perſian garriſon from 
: their Fita, : 
8 Alarmed by all theſe circumſtances, Tifſa- 
Aug. phernes reſolved to go himſelf to the Helle- | 
| ſpont, to confer and remonſtrate with the Pe. 
loponneſian commanders. Stopping in his way 
at Epheſus, he performed a ſacrifice to Diana. WM * 
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Such a compliment to ſuch a religion as the - 
Greek, from a Perſian, tho a weak man, in the ly 


high ſituation of Tiſſaphernes, and whether ſu- Ex 
perftition or policy produced it, appears ſtrong ha 
your? SINE A e in e ways had been ma- ple 
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king rapid progreſs in the Perſian empire. 
With the mention of this very remarkable fact, 


the narrative of Thucydides ends abruptly. 


ov Fortunately for Grecian hiſtory and for lite- 
rature, another cotemporary author, little in- 
ferior in abilities, at leaſt equal in acquirements, 


and even of more extenſive communication 


among, men, has left us a continuation. But 


the narrative of Xenophon begins as abruptly 


as that of Thucydides ends; and tho there ap- 
pears no material chaſm, nothing important 


omitted, Lg the connection | is not complete 17. 


1 It has been difputed m among the ks 3 the ac- 
eount of Xenophon begins preciſely where that of Thucydides 
breaks off. Unqueſtionably Xenophon has intended a complete 
- continuation; and Dodwell, in his Xenophontean Chronology, 


appears to me to have proved ſatisfactorily that there is no 


chaſm, or next to none, in the narrative. But there is a circum- 
ſauce, unnoticed, I believe, by the commentators, which very 
ſtrongly contradicts the notion of a chaſm: it is the mention 
made by Xenophon of the completion of the journey of Tiſſa- 
phernes, (the beginning of which is related by Thucydides) 
ſtating the time of his arrival at the Helleſpont. The Hellenic, 
or Grecian Annals, are however, evidently enough, a work which 
has! not received the finiſhing touches of the author: in the very 
beginning of it he ſeems rather to have taken ſome ſhort notes of 


Thucydides, or to have made ſome of his own, and left them 


for future correction, which was never given; and thus, tho all 
the principal facts intended for mention are recorded, yet they 
are neither ſeparately ſo clearly related, nor is the conueCtion ſo 
perſpicuous, as might be expected from ſuch a writer. The firſt ' 


paragraph, Mere N Tavle bv NAA mip bros . T. 6. bears 
all the appearance of an undigeſted note, Mere r@&vla has ſcarce- 


ly been intended to relate to the ſacrifice of Tiſſaphernes at 


3 
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Eplieſus, with the mention of which the Hiſtory of Thueydides 


ends, but rather to ſomething in the courſe of relating which, 
had the work received the finiſhing touches of the author, the 
. of the inſuing action would have been ſtated. 


0 The 
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ee The firſt fact mentioned by Xenophop, i in his 
6. 1. L . Erceian annals, is, that Thymochares, the Athe- 
nian commander in the unfortunate action near 
Eretria, arriving with a few ſhips from Athens, 
had a ſecond action with the Peloponneſian 
ſquadron under Hegeſandridas, .and was again 


_ defeated. Where this action happpened, whe- 
ther ſtill on the Eubœan coaſt, or whether He. 
geſandridas obeyed the ſummons of Mindarus, 
and Thymochares followed him toward the 

|  Helleſpont, we are not informed. 
B. C. Soon after this, and a little after the autumn. 
41T- nal equinox, the Thurian commander, Dorieus 
End of fon of Diagoras, coming from Rhodes to the 
pb. Helleſpont with fourteen triremes, notice of 
Hellen. I. his approach was communicated by, ſignals to 
1 the Athenian commanders in Seſtos, and twenty 
triremes were ſent to intercept them. The Pe- 
f. 3. loponneſian fleet ſtill lay at Abydus : the com- 
mander in chief, Mindarus, was at the time in 
tbe neighbouring town of Ilium, on or near the 
ſite of antient Troy, performing a ſacrifice to 

Minerva. The ſituation commanded a view of 

the ſtrait, and of the adjacent ſea; and he ſaw 

the movement of the Athenians, and the danger 
of Dorigus. Haſtening to Abydus, he led his 
hole fleet out of the harbour. The whole 
Athenian fleet upon this moved, and a general 


action inſued. Through the greateſt part of the 


day it was maintained with various ſucceſs in 


different parts of the line; but toward evening 


eighteen Athenian triremes were ſeen coming 
into the ſtrait from the ſouthward. They were 
„ | the 
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the ſquadron of Alcibiades returning from the SECT. 
Carian coaft. Then the Peloponneſians fled \ 
toward Abydus; but Abydus had no harbour 


III. 


Xenoph. 
Hellen. 


that could protect them: that dubious kind of 1.4. 1. "I 


action between land and water, of which we 


have already obſerved many examples, could 
alone defend their ſtranded galleys. Fortu- 


nately for them, the ſatrap Pharnabazus was at 
hand with a conſiderable land-force, Of wide- 


ly different character from the deceitful and 


timid Tiſſaphernes, Pharnabazus rode at the 


head of his cavalry, as far as his horſe would 
carry him, into the ſea, to relieve his diftrefſed | 


allies. Through the protection thus afforded, 


the crews moſtly. eſcaped ; but the Athenians 


carried off thirty triremes. Thraſyllus went to 
Athens to announce the victory, and deſire re- 
inforcement; and Alcibiades, judging forty 
triremes now ſufficient for the ſtation at Seſtos, 
ſent the reſt of the fleet various ways, to collect 


. 4. 


contributions which 5 ſupply immediate | 


Nothing further of i importance had n £6. 


reception more favorable than formerly, 1 in pro- 
portion as his own circumſtances were improv- 
ed, as he had leſs need of perſonal aſſiſtance, 
and more power to ſerve or injure. He did not 
however neglect to carry preſents, both ſuch as 


| Grecian hoſpitality preſcribed, and ſuch as the 


„ ES EM Hr © 


when Tiſſaphernes arrived at the Helleſpont . 
Alcibiades went to wait upon him, expecting a 


R >" U þ eaſtern |. 
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Cc uy eaſtern great were wont to expect, or be grati- 


fied with ; but he found himſelf greatly de- 


ceived. T be faithleſs ſatrap, alledging orders 


from the king to conſider the Athenians as ene- 
mies, cauſed him to be arreſted and ſent pri- 
| to Sardis. After a confinement of about 
a month, however, he eſcaped to Clazomenæ, 
4 city of the Athenian alliance; whence with 
ix ſhips *, which he found there, he returned 
to his fleet i in the Helleſpont. 
While Alcibiades was thus abſent, and the 
Athenian fleet ſcattered, Mindarus having re- 
cei ved reinforcements which made his fleet ſixty 
triremes, propoſed to attack the-forty which 
5 lay at Seſtos; but timely intelligence of his in- 
tention coming to the commanders, they with- 
drew by night to Cardia, at the bottom of the 
gulph on the other ſide of the Cherſoneſe. Al- 
cibiades joined them there; but he joined them 
with other hopes than he had given, both 
the armament and the people at home, to enter- 
tain. All the expectations, which he had raiſed 
ſo high, of aſſiſtance from the great king through 
the fatrap of Lydia, the cooperation of the 


10 Thus I ſuppoſe the Zing x1 xa? Nr of Xenophon may be 
interpreted, the former word relating to_the ns hrs cuftoms, 
the latter to the Perſian. 

20 dy riili Tp1peos xa A. Cum be triremibus et 
una navi actuaria. , Renophon ſeems afterward to reckon the 
is among the das. I do not recollect that Thucydides ever 
gives the title of var; to any but ſhips of war, except once to a 
merehant- 3 of very large ſize, rad; baftoßsfos, in the harbour 
of Syracuſe, | «7; c. 25. ä 
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Phenician fleet, and, what was of ill more 
importance to the commonwealth and what 


would be incomparably more felt by the arma- 
ment, the pay which would never fail, were at 
an end. Deprived of Ionia, of the Helleſpon- 
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tine cities, of the Thracian colonies, of Attica 
itſelf, and retaining but a precarieus dominion 


over a part of Eubcea, the ſources of that reve- 


nue, by which the commonwealth had hitherto 


been powerful, were gone; and the pay of Perſia, . 


promiſed by Alcibiades, was what both the 


armament abroad and the people at home de- 
pended upon, for means to recover their den \ 


| and to ſupport even a defenſive war. OP 
In theſe circumſtances, Alcibiades ſaw that , 

| rng meaſures and quick deciſion were ne- 
ceſſary, both for himſelf and for the common 


wealth. Mindarus, diſappointed of his pur- 
poſe againſt the fleet at Seſtos, by its retreat to 
Cardia, had moved to Cyzicus; and, Pharna- 


bazus meeting him with his land- forces, thar = 


defenceleſs town was compelled again to receive 
its law from the enemies of Athens. Alcibiades 


N 
Hellen. 1. 
1. c. 1. f. 1 


reſolved, tho with a force conſiderably inferior, | 


to ſeek them there. From Cardia he moved to 
Seſtos; and every preparation being made that 


circumſtances admitted, orders were already 
iſſued for proceeding up the Propontis, when 
Theramenes arrived from Macedonia; and Thra- 


remes. This fortunate reinforcement made new 


1.3. 


ſybulus from Thaſus, each with twenty tri- . 


conſideration neceſſary: it was important to f. ,,, 


Sore from the enemy the increaſed numbers 


of 
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CHAP. .of the fleet. On arriving therefore at the. iland 
— of Prœconneſus, a proclamation was iſſued, de- 
nouncing capital puniſhment againſt any who 


ſhould be taken in the attempt to croſs to the 


Aſiatic ſhore. The ſoldiers and ſeamen were 


then ſummoned, as to a popular aſſembly ; and 


Alcibiades, addreſſing them, ventured to de- 
clare, without reſerve, the neceſſities of their 


ſituation. Supplies, he ſaid, to the amount 
© that the proſecution of the war would require, 
were not within their preſent power to obtain, 


bor within the means of the commonwealth to 
afford: the enemy on the contrary, ſupported 


by the wealth of Perſia, knew no want. Vi- 
_ * gorous exertion and quick deciſion were there- 


fore indiſpenſable : they muſt prepare for ac- 


_ . © tion both by ſea and land; and by land both 


in the field, and in the attack of fortifications.” 


-- Paſt ſucceſs, - ſuperiority of preſent ſtrength, 
and an opinion of their general's ability, gave 


Xenoph. 
Hellen. 
. 

11. 


confidence, and the ſpeech of Alcibiades was 
received with applauſe; the aſſembly was diſ- 
miſſed, all were ordered aboard, and the fleet, 
conſiſting of eighty- ſix ſhips, got under way. 

A heavy rain preſently came on, which fa. 
vored the purpoſe of ſurprizing the enemy. As 


the fleet approached Cyzicus, the weather clear- 
ed, and the enemy's fleet, of ſixty triremes, was 
ſeen exerciſing, at ſuch a diſtance from the port 


that its return was already intercepted. The 
Peloponnefians, diſcovering the Athenian fleet 


ſo much ſtronger than they had expected, were 


in great conſternation. They had no hope of 
s ſucceſs 
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Succeſs i in naval action, and the enemy was be- SECT. 
_ tween them and their port. The reſource which! 
the nature of the antient marine afforded, was 
to make for the neareſt ſhore, and depend upon ; 
the aſſiſtance of their land- force for the protec=- 
tion of their ſtranded ſhips. Alcibiades, aware Xenoph 
of their imtention, paſſing with twenty ſhips be- If . 1. 
yond their line, debarked his people. Minda- ſ. 12. 
rus, ſeeing this, alſo debarked, met Alcibiades, 
was defeated, and himſelf ſlain. The crews of 
the whole Peloponneſian fleet then fled ; and 
5 except the Syracuſan ſquadron, burnt by its 
TT own people, every ſhip was carried off by the | 
: Athenians, Cyzicus was abandoned, both by 4.13. 
the Peloponneſians and by the ſatrap; and nekt 


day the Athenian fleet approaching, ihe inha- 
W bitants immediately ſurrendered. 
„ This important ſucceſs, which left the enemy 


in the moment without a fleet, would of courſe 
go far to reſtore the animation of the armament, 
and the popularity of the commander. But the 
ſituation of Alcibiades was ſtill of extreme dif- 
; ficulty. - The government at home could not 
BH yet the more for his victory ſupply his arma- 
ment. Inſtead therefore of proſecuting opera- 
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3 tions againſt the enemy, his firſt attention was 
neceſſarily ſtill to be given to the providing of 
33 ſubſiſtence for his own people. Remaining 
t twenty days at Cyzicus, he raiſed large contri- 
e butions there. The hiſtorian remarks that the 
t . Cyrzicenes experienced no other ſeverity; as if 
* he thought another general might not have been 


i indulgent: tho in the defenceleſs ſtate of 
| their | 


. 8 0 
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cn r. their" town, to have avoided contending with 
tte united force of the Peloponneſians and the 
1 it ſhould ſeem, could not very reaſon- 
ably be imputed to them as a crime. The fleet 
then went to Perinthus and Selymbria, where 


contributions were alſo raiſed. Proceeding 


thence to Chryſopolis in the Chalcedonian ter- 
ritory, near the entrance of the Euxine, Alci- 
biades cauſed that place to be fortified, and 
eſtabliſhed there a cuſtom-houſe for levying a 
duty of a tenth in value of all cargoes paſſing 
the ſtrait. This mode of collecting a revenue 
requiring force, he left, beſide a garriſon, thirty 


* ſhips there, with Theramenes and Eubulus to 


{£0 


ſ. 16, 


| Dans generous friend in the ſatrap Pharnabazus, 


command. With the reſt of the fleet he re- 
turned to the Helleſpont. 5 

While Alcibiades was thus profiting from 
victory, the Peloponneſians were ſuffering diſ- 
treſs, of which a very remarkable picture re- 
mains in the letter written to the Spartan go- 


vernment by Hippocrates, to whom the com- 
mand-in-chief devolved on the death of Min- 


darus. It was intercepted by the Athenians, 
and, being reported in the original dialect by 

Kenophon, is among the moſt curious and au- 

thentic ſpecimens: of Laconic writing. In any 
change of language it muſt ſuffer, but it ran 
nearly thus :- © Succeſs hath turned againſt us: 
Mindarus is ſlain : the men hunger: what to 

do we know not.“ Theſe four ſhort ſentences 
made the whole of the diſpatch. 


The Peloponneſians, however, found an able 


who 
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1 who. not only liens their wants but ſoothed SECT... : 
5 their feelings: Their loſs in men, he ſaid, 5 Get, 
- c had not been great, and the meer loſs of ſhips 
4 0 ought not to diſpirit them: the king's domi- 
© © nions abounded with materials; and they 
4 © ſhould ſoon have another fleet.” Diſtributing | 
- then to every man of the armament a garment, 
— and ſubſiſtence for two months, he ſent- the 
« generals ** and commanders of triremes to An- Xenoph. 
en. 
a tandrus, at the ſouthern foot of Mount Ida, I. 1. Cc. Is 
g where timber abounded, to ſuperintend the {7 
e conſtruction of a fleet ; directing, that as many « 
y veſſels. ſhould be built for every ſtate of the 
0 confederacy as had been loſt by each in the late 
= action. That the ſeamen might not in the mean 
| time be totally idle or uſeleſs, furniſhing them 
m | with heavy. armour, which was a gratification, 
. inaſmuch as an idea of ſuperior honor was at- 
— tached to the ſervice of the heavy-armed, he 
2 appointed them to the n of the maritime 
** territory. 
1- While the Pele were 3 in 
* building a fleet at Antandrus, the Antandrians 
L themſelves were buſied in raiſing walls for the 
* defence of their town. But among the num- : 
** bers of the . eee in this 
in 
$55. -4 2 Military + 1 naval 3 were 8 among the 
to antients, united in the fame perſon, whence they had but one 
2 title for the commanders-in-chief in the two ſervices. The com- 
= plete ſeparation of the two commands, with us, has produced diſ 
| tinct titles; and hence we are without a word to expreſs the of- 
Jle ice which united the two, as the antient languages are without 
& terms to expreſs the diſtinction. The term General here is not 
IS, accurate, "_ we have none more ſo, 
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unavoidable intermiſſion of military enterprize, 
ſome would have times of total leiſure; and 
ſome; notwithſtanding the endeavors of Phar- 


nabazus to-obviate the evil, would be likely to 
abufe that leiſure. In theſe circumflances, none 
among the various people who compoſed the 
armament, behaved ſo unexceptionably toward 


the people of the country as the-Syracuſans : 
and this was the more remarkable, as diſcipline 


vas much leſs inforced by law among them 
| than among any of the Peloponneſian forces, or 
even the Athenian; the Syracuſan democracy 


being a conſtitution far leſs well regulated than 


the Athenian. But Hermocrates Had been re- 
ſtored to the command of the Syracuſan ſqua- 
dron; and he not only himſelf poſſeſſed the 


confidence of all under him, but he taught the 


fuperidr officers to acquire the confidence of the 
inferior, and theſe that of the multitude. Thus 
a gradation of influence ſupplied the place of 
ſubordination inforced by penalty, and a ſtrict 


diſcipline was founded upon reverence and af- 


fection. To effect this requires the moſt capa- 
cious mind united with the moſt refined temper, 
and is indeed among the moſt exalted efforts of 
human genius. The benevolence of Hermo- 


crates led the way for thoſe under his command 


to be berievolent, and the leiſure of the Syracu- 
ſans was employed in aſſiſting the Antandrians 
in the conſtruction of their fortifications. . In 
gratitude for this kindneſs, a decree of the An- 
tandrian people gave the freedom of their city 

to FO He n of Syracuſe: OG ; 
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- Meanwhile Syracuſe, led by faction, was pre- Xen. Hel- 


len. I. 1. 
I. 1. c. 18. 


paring a moſt ungrateful return for its merito- 


rious officers. Hermocrates and his collegues, 


for he had not been intruſted alone with the 
chief command, were not only ſuperſeded, but, 
without a trial, without an opportunity to ſpeak 


for themſelves, and while they were ignorant 


even that they were accuſed, baniſhment was 


_ decreed againſt all of them. The news of their 


being deprived of the rights of citizens in their 
own country, reached them juſt as their good 


deeds had procùred an extenſion of the rights of 


citizenſhip to every one of tlikir felloweountry- 
men; a privilege indeed little likely to be very 
advantageous to many individuals, but honorable 
to the commonwealth, as well as to the generals 


and army for whoſe ſake it was given. The troops 
and ſeamen were called together, and Hermo-. 
_ crates addreſſed them for himſelf and his col- 
legues. Irregular as the proceedings againſt- 


* them,” he ſaid, © had been, and unjuſt as the 
© condemnation, they ſhould nevertheleſs ſub-. 
mit to the voice of their country; and as their 
© legal authority was abrogated, and their ap- 
* pointed ſucceſſors. not arrived, it would be 
© proper for the armament to elect their own 
© commanders for the interval.” 


* 
il 
4 


His, ſpeech was anſwered with ſhouts from e. 1 


the ſoldiers and ſeamen, declaring their appro- 
bation of the conduct of their preſent generals. 
The principal officers not only declined to offer 


e bong ng command, but; in the name 
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char. of che 0 armament, deſired that Hermo- 
Ng * , ctates and his collegues would hold it till the ' 
new generals ſhould arrive. In reply, they ad- 
moniſhed to avoid whatever might bear the ap- 
pearance of ſedition. The time will come, 
x4 thiey faid, © when, in a conſtitutional manner, 
(we ſhall deſire your honeſt ſupport to us 
b 5 againſt a malicious proſecution. |. You will 
Ts then declare how many battles you have 
fought, how many ſhips you have taken, what 
general ſucceſs has attended you under our 
1 command; and you will relate the teſtimony 
| © of the whole confederate armament to your 
merit and ours, manifeſted in the poſt of ho- 
© nor which has been conſtantly aſſigned to us 
| © upon all occaſions, by ſea and land. = = Ne 
| mg mg admonition had the full effect propoſed from 
{ 1. C. 10. it. Nothing diſorderly inſued. A unanimous 
declaration only was made, that the generals 
were without blame, and the requeſt was per- 
ſiſted in, that they would hold the command 
till their appointed ſucceffors arrived. Soon 
_ afterward Demarchus, Myſcon and Potames 
came from Syracuſe, and the command paſſed 
into their hands without any commotion. The 
armament however ſhowed that they would not- 
have ſuffered any violence to the perſons of 
their former generals; and moſt of the trier- 
archs entered into an agreement upon oath, to 
exert themſelves, on returning to Syracuſe, for 
procuring their reſtoration to their country. 
Hiſtory affords few examples of ſo warm an 
attachment in an armament to the perſons of 
their 
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Air generals, united with ſo juſt a 5 
tion of the welfare of the country, and of the 
conſtitutional authority of thoſe to whoſe party 
principles they were adverſe, and with whoſe 
meaſures they were highly and juftly diſſatis- 
fied. Hermocrates, diſmiſſed from his com- 


3 
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mand, was ſtill capable of ſerving the common 
cauſe, and of promoting thoſe meaſures for 


ruining the power of Athens, for which he had 


long been zealous. He went to Lacedæmon, 
where he was honorably received, and explained 
to the government there the ſtate of things in 
Aſia; particularly the conduct, the character, 

and the deſigns of the Perſian ſatraps, the frank 
generoſity of Pharnabazus, and the crafty in- 
tereſtedneſs of Tiſſaphernes. Having thus con- 


firmed the reſolution to carry on the war, and 
opened views to the means, and at the ſame 


time ſtrengthened his own intereſt among the 
Principal men of Lacedæmon, which might be 


Xen. Hel- 
en. I. 1. 


l. 1. c. an. 


important toward the promotion of his views at 


' Syracuſe, he returned to Afia, where Pharna- 


bazus received him with, diſtinguiſhed friend- 


ſhip. Not waiting for ſolicitation, the gene- 
rous Perſian was forward to relieve his. wants 


and promote his wiſhes ; giving money unaſk- 


ed, with which Hermocrates. prepared triremes 
and hired ſeamen, to aſſiſt the common cauſe in 


which he had ſhown ſo much zeal-and ability; 
and to aſſiſt afterward, if occaſion ſhould be. 


the party with which he was connected in his 
own country, and promote his reſtoration. "Y 
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| SECTION Ix. 


Ez of the naval * of iy W 


Reinforcement under Thraſyllus : His tranſac- 

lions on the Ionian coaſt. Winter campaign of 
Alcibiades. Defeat of Pharnabazus. Weak- 
neſs of the Lacedemonian adminiftration. 


a 4 : 5 : ; | - „ 
THE affairs of Lacedæmon were at this time 


mere | ill adminiſtered; while Athens, ſo lately ſup- 


poſed ruined in Sicily, and ſince upon the point 


of bringing deſtruction upon itſelf, was again 


riſing toward a ſuperiority over the Peloponne- 


. fian confederacy, tho the Peloponneſian confe- 


Xen. Hel- 
len. 1. 1. 


C. I, i 23. 


deracy was ſupported by the wealth oſ Perſia. 
The effects of returning proſperity ſpred: a 
party in Thaſus, in the Athenian intereſt, roſe 
upon the Lacedæmonian ſuperintendant, and 


expelled him, together with thoſe citizens who 
principally favored the Peloponneſian. cauſe. 


Paſippidas, who had been ſent from Lacedæ- 
mon to take the command-in-chief on the Aſia- 


tic ſtation, and had collected a ſmall ſquadron 


at Chios, was accuſed of being privy to the re- 


volt, induced by bribes from Tiffaphernes, 


What intereſt of Tiſſaphernes this meaſure was 
to promote, , does not appear ; but the accuſa- 


tion ſo far had credit at Sparta, that Paſippi- 


das was recalled and baniſhed, and Crateſippi- 


das was ſent to ſucceed him in the command. 
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oy the ſame time an. occurrence within den; Hel- 


tributed to raiſe the ſpirits of the Athenian 


people, and to confirm the hope which had be- 


gun to revive among them, that they ſhould be 
finally ſuperior in the war. Agis, marching 


out of Deceleia for plunder, approached Athens. ' 
| Thraſyllus, taking the command as a general . 


Attica itſelf, otherwiſe little important, con- 3 1. l. — | 


of the eſtabliſhment, led out the whole force of 


the city, and formed for battle near the gym- 
naſium of the Lyceium. Agis had apparently 


not expected ſuch a meaſure, only becauſe in 


the whole courſe of the war the Athenians had 


' hitherto avoided it. Being probably now not 


ſtrong enough prudently to meet their numbers, 


he withdrew haſtily; and the Athenian light. 


armed, following his retreat, made ſome ſlaugh- 


ter of his rear. Great credit was given to Thra- 


ſyllus for his conduct on this occaſion. The 
reinforcement for the armament in the Helleſ- 
pont, which it was his principal buſineſs in 
Athens to requeſt, was voted with alacrity; a 
thouſand heavy-armed, a hundred horſe, and 
fifty triremes ; and he was authorized to ſelect 
the heavy- armed from among the citizens in- 


rolled for that ſervice. To give more ſecurity 
then to the communication by ſea from Athens 


eaſtward, particularly with Eubcea, and per- 
haps to afford ſome protection to the filver 


mines of Laureium, Thoricum, near the Suniad 


promontory, was fortified, and a garriſon eſta- 


N Agis 
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Agis, not a prince of ſhining abilities, had 


however'the merit of diligence in his command, 
On his firſt appointment, he ſeems to have been 


| highly ſatisfied with it; but the late turn in the 


fortune of war in favor of Athens, was likely to 
render it leſs agreeable. Hitherto he had had a 


decided ſuperiority : all Attica was either under 


his orders, or liable to the terror of his arms; 


and even the glory of conqueror of Athens ſeem- 
ed within his hope. But ſhould the Athenians 


acquire a decided ſuperiority in the Helleſpont 


the Aa (for it was from the fertile ſnores of 


and on the Aſiatic coaſt; ſhould Alcibiades then 


return with his powerful fleet and troops fluſh- 
ed with conqueſt; and ſhould the Perſian ſatrap 
not furniſh money to inable the Lacedæmo- 


nians to maintain, together with a powertul fleet, 
ſuch a force through the year in Deceleia as the 
ſupplies to be obtained from their own confede- 


racy certainly would not inable them to main- 


tain; he might be reduced to act on the defen- 
ſive, and riſk even to be without means to de- 


fend himſelf. Urged by theſe conſiderations, 


he ſent a remonſtrance to the government at 
home. It was. to little purpoſe, he obſerved, 
that he and the army with him had been ſo long 
uſing their diligence by land to deprive Athens 


of the produce of Attica, if the ſea could fur- 


niſh the city with that plenty, which, before 
his eyes, was continually paſſing into the har- 
bour of Peiræus. He therefore propoſed that 
a ſquadron ſhould be ſtationed at Byzantium 
and Chalcedon, to intercept the veſſels from 


that 
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to ſupply the deficiency of its produce in corn) 


that ſea that Greece had long been accuſtomed. 1 5 Y 


e. *. 


and he recommended Cleirchus ſon of Rham- 


phias, a public gueſt of the Byzantines, for the. 
command. The propoſal was approved; fif-. 
teen ſhips were collected: from the allied ſtates, 


moſtly from Megara, for there were none in 


the ports of Laconia; and, under. the Spartan 


the nine- Athenian guardſhips always ſtationed 


there: with the remaining twelve, Cleärchus 


was fortunate enough to reach Byzantium. 


In ſpring the armament under Thraſyllus Xen. Hell. 


failed from Peiræus. It was reſolved that, be- 
fore it joined the fleet under Alcibiades, ſome- 


thing ſhould be undertaken in Ionia. Poſſibly, 01 


while Alcibiades occupied the attention'of Phar- 
nabazus and the Peloponneſian commanders, 
ſome part of that rich country might be reco- 


23 This date is Doduelbs. Xenophon is far from being equally 
accurate with Thucydides in marking times and ſeaſons; but he 


has ſpecified the year, here intended, as an Olympic year, and, | 


unleſs interpolation is to be ſuſpected, as that of the ninety-third 
olympiad ; which, according to the chronologers was the year 408 


before the Chriſtian zra. I am utterly unſatisfied with Dodwell's 


corre&tion, in which he has followed Diodorus: I much rather 
give credit to Xenophan for knowing what happened in the year 
of the ninety-third Olympiad. But, doing ſo, I am unable to di- 
vide the years of the Peloponneſian war, from the time when t] 

narrative of Thucydides ends, ſo that Xenophon and Thucydides 


may agree. Nodwell's boaſt may perhaps ſuffice for my apology: : 


Intelliget autem operis a nobis ſuſcepti difficultatem, qui expen- 
derit quid viri maximi tentarint in primis Xenophuntis, annis, 
Petavius et Petitus, nec tamen operam noſtram lurerrac ham fe» 
cerint. Dodw, Ann. Xen. in ann. Bel. Pel. 27. 
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Cleirchus, they failed for their deſtination. In | 
paſſing the Helleſpont, three were taken by 
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CHAP. et to the Athenian dominion. But if no 
— laſting acquiſition could be made, contribu. 
tions might be levied; and, by hoſtile incur. 
ſions, thoſe ſupplies might be taken from the 
territories acknowleging the authority of Tiſ- 
ſaphernes, which were no longer to be expected 
from that ſatrap's friendſhip. To give more 
efficacy to the force he commanded, Thraſyllus 
armed five thouſand of his ſeamen as targeteers., 
| Uſually they carried only light armour ; but 
he propoſed to make them a& with his regular, 
7 middle-armed. Having touched at Samos, he 
„ proceeded to the Mileſian coaſt, and, debarking 
near Pygela, ravaged the country. A body of 
Mileſians coming to aſſiſt the Pygelians i in the 
protection of their property, fell upon the Athe- 
nian light-armed, ſcattered in queſt of booty, 
and put them to flight. - But the numerous tat. 
geteers of the Athenian armament were at hand; 
and ſupported by only two lochi of heavy- 
armed, they attacked the purſuing Mileſians, 
and routed them with conſiderable ſlaughter. 
Two hundred ſhields were taken, and the ſuc- 
ceſs was thought important enough to warrant 
the erection of a trophy. ET 
= Thraſyllus, however, did not follow the Vi; | 
whether he found the ſtrength of Miletus too fi 
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great, or intelligence received induced him to t! 

turn his arms another way. . day follow- 8 

ö tl 
14 The SHIELD, ate Si implies a heavy-armed ſoldier. il 

Two hundred targets, N, taken, would by no means have a1 

been of equal conſequence, and two hundred light-armed ſlain m 


ebemom ſearcely have been Oe worth mention, 
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ceeded to Notium, an Athenian colony; and f. 1. 


marching thence to the neighbouring city of 
Colophon, where a ſtrong party favored the 


Athenian intereſt, he gained admiſſion, and 


Colophon was reſtored to the Athenian alliance. 


On the next night he entered Lydia, burnt many 
villages, and collected much booty, chiefly mo- 


ney and ſla ves. Stages, a Perſian who com- 


manded in the neighbourhood, interfered with 


a body of horſe, but with little effect. 


. 
: ing the action, reimbarking his forces, he pro- Xen. Hell. 


1 


Thus far ſucceſsful, Thraſyllus reſolved next c 4 


upon a more important enterprize; but he ſeems 


to have been too long and too open in prepara- 
tion. It became evident that he had a deſign 


upon Epheſus; and againſt Grecian arms Tiſ- 


ſaphernes invoked efficaciouſly the aid of Gre- 


cian ſuperſtition; to which, as we have ſeen, 


he had been paying compliments, that, from a 


_ Perſian of his high rank, appear extraordinary. 


He ſent through the towns of his ſatrapy, ur- 


ging that Diana was threatened, and it behoved 
all Greeks to exert themſelves in her defence. 


It was not till the ſeventeenth day after the in- July. 


vaſion of Lydia. that Thraſyllus arrived off 


Epheſus.” He debarked his forces in two divi- 


ſions; the heavy-armed near mount Coreſſus; 
the horſe, who would be but few, with the tar-- 
geteers and light-armed, on the other fide of 


the city, near the marſh. 


Tiſſaphernes had . collected a Ls f. 5. 


merous. The ene from the twenty ſhips 
1 5 . deſtroyed 


army at Epheſus. The Aſian Greeks were nus 
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* deſtroyed near Cyzicus, and from. five. lately . 
arrived from Syracuſe, with the Selinuntines 


from two ſhips, . were together perhaps five 
thouſand men. The ſatrap himſelf headed a 


body of horſe; and to all this were added the 


numerous population. of the city... Such a force 


would not wait to be beſieged by the ſmall. 


army of Thraſyllus. Taking advantage of his 


apparently faulty arrangement in dividing his 


ſtrength, they quickly overpowered his heavy- 


armed, purſued to the ſhips, and killed about a 
hundred. They proceeded then againſt the 
. other diviſion, leſs likely to make effectual re- 
* ſiſtance, and killed three hundred. For this 
double ſucceſs they erected two trophies, and 
they decreed the ariſteia to the Syracuſans and 


Selinuntines. The ſum given upon the occa- 


ſion was conſiderable, and preſents were beſides _ 
made to individuals who, had diſtinguiſhed! 


The Coirit of "ro SpA ſeemed Rill to 
animate the Sicilian forces. Their conduct al- 
together was ſo acceptable to the Epheſians, 


that a perpetual immunity from taxes (probably 


thoſe aſſeſſed upon ſtrangers) was granted to all 
citizens of Syracuſe and Selinus who might at 
any time reſide in Epheſus ; and the Selinun- 
tines, having lately loſt their home (for Selinus 
had been taken by the Carthaginians) were pre- 
ſented univerſally with the freedom of the city. 

Thraſyllus, after his defeat, proceeded to- 


ward the Helleſpont. While he ſtopped at 
Methymne in Leſbos, the Syracuſan ſquadron 


of 
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of twenty- five triremes (the munificence of SECT. 
Pharnabazus, ſeconded by the diligence of the IX. 


Syracuſan officers, having already repaired the 


loſs at Cyzicus) was ſeen paſſing from Epheſus. 


Thraſyllus took four with their crews: the 
reſt eſcaped back to the. port whence they 


came. Among the priſoners one was remar- 
kable : he was a firſt-couſin of the general Al- 
Cibiades, and of the ſame name. He had ac- 
companied his kinſman in his flight, when per- 
ſecuted for the buſineſs of the Mercuries ; but, 
inſtead of the Lacedæmonian, had ingaged in 
the Syracuſan ſervice ; and, apparently, ſatis- 
fied with it, under the admirable regularity. 
which: Hermocrates had eſtabliſhed, he conti- 
nued to fight againſt his country. Thraſyllus 


nevertheleſs. gave him his liberty. The other Xen. Hell. 


priſoners, being ſent to Athens, were put into 
the ſtone quarries of Peiræus, in retaliation for 
the confinement of the Athenian priſoners in 


the quarries of Syracuſe. They were, however, 


leſs carefully guarded, or the priſon was leſs 
ſecure; for in the following winter, digging a 
paſſage through the rock, and flying by night, 


all eſcaped, ſome finding their way to Degeles, 
and the reſt to Megara. 


"The ſuccelive of ThraG Hae. ſeem os have kom.” 


very inferior to the expectation formed of his 


expedition; and the delay in the junction with 


Alcibiades, appears to have prevented that ac- 
tive general from undertaking anything of con- 
ſequence againſt the enemy. Thirty triremes 
being ſtationed at the entrance of the Euxine, 
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© wh p on the indiſpenſable duty of collecting revenue, 


5 X. 


his force remaining in the Helleſpont was une- 
qual to great enterprize.; and the occupation to 
which he was himſelf obliged principally to 
direct his attention, was the maintainance of 
his forces. The ſummer was far advanced when 
he was joined by Thraſyllus at Seſtos; but he 
ſeems to have had, then ready formed, a plan 
for winter operations. He conducted the whole 
Nen. Hell. fleet to Lampſacus on the Afiatic ſhore. There 
rio“ the ſhips were as uſual laid up. The town 
+ omg being without defence, he employed the troops 
ear in raiſing fortifications. But a point of. honor 
occaſioned ſome diſturbance: thoſe who had 

been ſerving under Alcibiades refuſed to rank 

with thoſe newly arrived under Thraſyllus: they 
had been always unconquered ; thoſe under 
Thrraſylla⸗ were tainted with the diſgrace of 
defeat. Aleibiades ſeems not to have oppoſed 
a prejudice, dangerous only under weak com- 
mand, and from which, on the contrary, abi- 
lities might deri ve advantage. He quartered 
them ſeparately, and employed e . 
on the fortifications. 

From Lampſacus an extent of territory, fins 
ject to Perſia, was open to inroad; but, in the 
neighbouring city of Abydus, Pharnabazus had 
his winter reſidence, attended by a large force 
of - cavalry, Alcibiades led his army toward 
Abydus, purpoſely to invite a battle, The ſa- 
trap unadviſedly met him; was defeated, and, 
"up a Die the ſmall 1 5. of Athenian 

cavalry, 
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cavalry, led by Alcibiades, was ſaved only by ener. 
the ſwiftneſs of his horſe and the darkneſs of — 


ſupervening night. After this action, in which 
the ſoldiers under Thraſyllus had their equal . 


| ſhare, the reſt of the army ſaluted them as 


cleared from diſhonor, and no longer refuſed to 
aſſociate with them in quarters, or join them in 


arms in the field. The victory deterring oppo- 


ſition from the enemy, ſeveral incurſions were 
made into the country during the winter, with 
ſome profit to the Athenians, and extenſive in- 
jury to thoſe whom the power of the Perſian 


empire ought to have protecte. 
The Lacedæmonian government was at this Xen. Hell. 


time diſtracted with domeſtic diſturbance. A l. 
rebellion had taken place among the Helots; 
a large body of whom, getting poſſeſſion of 
ſome ſtrong poſts among the mountains toward 
the Malean promontory, defended themſelves 
with ſuch ſucceſsful obſtinacy, that a capitula- 


tion was at length granted, allowing them to 
go and ſettle themſelves anywhere out of the 
Lacedæmonian territory. While ſuch was the 


derangement at home, we ſhall not expect from 
the Lacedæmonian adminiſtration able atten- 
tion to diſtant concerns. The pride of com- 
mand, however, and the jealouſy of their pre- 


| rogative among the republics of their confede- 
racy, did not ceaſe Little as they were able to 


ſupport their colony of the Trachinian Hera- 
cleia, they were diſſatisfied with that interfe- 
rence of the Thebans, which had probably 


faved it from utter ruin ; and they had again 


ſent + 
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CHAD. ſent their own governor thither, who, in con- 


A juntion with the Theſſalian Achaians, led the 


whole force of the colony againſt the CEtzans, 


its perpetual enemies. The Achaians betrayed 
their allies, the governor was killed with ſeven 
hundred of his people, and the colony was thus 


reduced to a weaker ſtate than when the The- 
bans interfered for its preſervation. 
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SECTION | 5 252 


: - Important ſucceſſes of Alcibigdes. Fend com- 


nmunication opened with the ſutrap Pharnabazus. 
An Athenian embaſſy to the king of Perſi a. 
_ Return of Alcibiades to Athens. 


. ſucceſſes of Thraſybulus and Alcibia- 


des having reſtored ſuperiority to the Athenian 


arms, the next, and a moſt important object, 
was to reſtore to the common wealth a revenue 
equal to the expences of a war, which, long as 
it had laſted, was not yet likely to be ſoon con- 


cluded. Through the meaſures already taken, 
ſomething accrued from the trade of the Euxine; 
but it was neceſſary, at a great expence, to 


keep a large force conſtantly employed for 


the purpoſe, while the enemy, from By- 


zantium and Chalcedon, could interrupt the 
collectors and ſhare the profit. Alcibiades 
therefore reſalved to direct his next meaſures 


1 rnd thoſe to towns. They being reco- 


vered, 
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Helleſpont would be nearly reſtored to its for- 
mer extent. A deciſi ve ſuperiority on the Hel- 
leſpontine coafts might induce Pharnazabus to 


treat; Tiſſaphernes would become alarmed for 


his Tonian towns, naturally the next objects for 


the Athenian arms; and thus an opening might 
be gained for counterworking the negotiations 


of Lacedæmon, and ſtopping thoſe ſupplies 
from Perfia, which alone inabled the Pelopon- 


neſian confederacy to maintain its fleet. | : 
With theſe views, in the twenty-fourth ſpring 
of the war, Alcibiades led his whole force to 
the iland of Prœconneſus. The Chalcedonians 5 


had ſuſpected that attack would ſoon approach 
them, and this movement confirmed the ſuſpi- 
cion. Immediately they ſtripped their country 


of every moveable of value; which, however, 


they would not truſt within their city, but com- 
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vered, the whole revenue from the trade of SECT. 
the Euxine would accrue to Athens, and her 
dominion on the ſhores of the Propontis and 


— 


After 25th. 
March. 


Ken. Hel. 
1. 1. C. Zo 


ES 


mitted all to the care of their neighbours the 


Bithynians, a Thracian hord. Intelligence of 


this being carried to Alcibiades, he put himſelf - 


immediately at 'the head of his cavalry, di- 


rected a ſelect body of heavy-armed infantry to 


follow, and the fleet at the ſame time to attend 


his motions ; and going to the Bithynian fron- 


tier, he threatened fire and ſword to the coun- 


try if all the Chalcedonian property was not 6 


ſurrendered to him, together with hoſtages and : 


pledges to ' inſure peaceful conduct from the 


Bithynians * themſelves. His demands were 


complied 
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CHAP. complied with, and he then directly formed the 
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rome ſiege of Chalcedon. 


Xen. Hell. 


Hippocrates, a Lacedæmonian, commanded i in 


. 8 3 that city. He had ſent information of his dan- 
EOS ger to Pharnabazus, who haſtened to his relief 


1. 7. | 


2 


of ſupplies. 


with an army ſtrong in cavalry; but before he 
could arrive, the Athenians had completed a 
circumvallation from ſea to ſea, except where 
a river interfered. Nevertheleſs Hippocrates, 
aware of his approach, ſallied with the whole 
me Ry while the Perſians endeavored to 


force a paſſage through the circumvallation, by 
the bed of the river. Thraſyllus oppoſed Hip- 
pocrates, and a fierce conflict was long equally 


maintained between them. Alcibiades in the 


meantime compelled Pharnazabus to retire, and 


then led his cavalry, with a ſmall body of 


heavy- armed, to the aſſiſtance of Thraſyllus. 
Hippocrates was thus overpowered, himſelf 


killed, and his ae trophy fled into the 
town. 

After this ſucceſsfal action, Alcibiades com- 
mitted the conduct of the ſiege to the generals 
under him, and paſſed himſelf to the Helleſ- 


pont, to prepare for other enterprize, and at 


the ſame time to promote that buſineſs which 


was unceaſingly requiring his attention, often 


to the interruption of enterprize, the collection 
Meanwhile Pharnabazus, finding 
himſelf unable to relieve Chalcedon, ſent pro- 
poſals to the generals commanding the ſiege. 
His connection with the Peloponneſians had not 
* wered his A oats they had been de- 
feated 
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feated in every action they had attempted ; 1 


veral of the Grecian towns which Ms 


Bt 


his dominion and their alliance, were already 


taken; the fate of Chalcedon was ſure, if not 


prevented by a treaty; if the maritime towns 


of ZEolis ſhould next be attacked, he was una- 


ble to protect them; and to judge of the future 
by the paſt, the Lacedæmonians were equally 
-unable. His overtures were accepted by the 
Athenian generals, and an accommodation was 


ſhortly concluded on the following terms : 


© that Pharnabazus ſhould pay twenty talents 
© as ranſom for Chalcedon: that the Chalce- 


© as formerly, and ſhould alſo pay all the ar- 
«© rears of tribute: that Pharnabazus - ſhould 

* conduct ambaſſadors from Athens to the king: 

© that till the return of the ambaſſadors, the 


donians ſhould in future pay tribute to Athens 


© Athenians ſhould commit no hoſtilities againſt 
© the Chalcedonians.* Apparently Chalcedon 


was to be conſidered ſtill within the ſatrapy and 


under the protection of Pharnabazus, as for- 

merly we have ſeen Potidæa tributary to Athens, 

while under the ſovereinty of Corintn. 
Meanwhile Alcibiades, having afernbled the; 


| whole Grecian military force in the Cherſoneſe, 


and a body of Thracian foot, with between 
three and four hundred horſe, (for he had pro- 


Xen. Hel. 
1 $5.3 
2 


perty in the Cherſoneſe, and great perſonal in- 


tereſt among both Greeks and Thracians there) 


he made himſelf maſter of Selymbria, on the 


northern coaſt of the Propontis, and was taking 


meaſures to form the Regt of Byzantium. 


Pharna- 
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CHAP. Pharnabazus, informed” of his approdch, Far 
to require his ratification'of the articles agreed 
upon concerning Chalcedon. What had been 
done ſeems to have correſponded with the views 
of Alcibiades ; but he nevertheleſs refuſed to 
confirm it by his oath, as the ſatrap required, 
unleſs the ſatrap would enter into reciprocal 
obligation to him with the ſame ceremony; 
meaning, apparently, to aſſert his claim to equal 
rank. Pharnabazus conſenting, he croſſed to 
Chryſopolis; where two Perſians, Metrobates 
and Arnapes, attended to receive the oath from 
him, while Euryptolemus and Diotimus waited 
upon the ſatrap for the ſame purpoſe in Chal- 


: cedon. This public ceremony being concluded, 


private compliments and mutual aſſurances 
paſſed, that might form the foundation of an 
intercourſe of friendſnip. 


Ken. Hel. The next buſineſs to be arranged was that of 


E. ahe embaſſy to the Perſian court. Euryptole- 
mus and four other Athenians were appointed, 

together with two Argians. Intelligence of 
this being communicated to the Lacedzmonian 
generals at the Helleſpont, excited conſiderable 


jealouſy there. An embaſſy from Sparta was 


already at Suſa; but application was néverthe- 
leſs made to Pharnabazus, that other miniſters 
might go at the ſame time with the Athenian 
and Argian, which he readily granted. Of no 
great abilities, but of an open generous diſpo- 
ſition, averſe to wily policy, the ſatrap ſeems 
to have meant equal friendſhip to both parties, 


and to have propoſed no advantage to himſelf 


3 „ l Aar 


2 JT 3 => 


' companied him. 
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but what might ariſe from general eſteem, Pa- SECT. 
fippidas, the commander-in-chief, put himſelf wu 
at the head of the Lacedæmonian embaſſy; 
Hermocrates the Syracuſan, and his brother, 
Proxenus, ſtill exiles. from their country, ac- 


Cyzicus was the appointed 
place of meeting for all, and Pharnabazus in 


perſon undertook to be their common conduc- | 


tor. 


Matters being thus ſettled for the country on 


the Aſiatic ſide of the Helleſpont, ſo that his 
ſatrapy was in peace, Pharnabazus appears not 
to have concerned himſelf about Byzantium. 
The Lacedæmonian, Clearchus, commanded 
there. 


Lacedæmonians of thoſe called Periœcians and 


| Neodamodes, ſome Megarians under Helixus, 


and ſome Bœotians under Cyratadas. The 
Athenians attempted all the modes of aſſault, 
known in that age, without ſucceſs; but they 
completed a contravallation, and the om was 
ſoon preſſed by famine. 

Thus reduced to diſtreſs, while the Pelopanic 
neſian ' commanders, who ſhould have endea< 
vored to relieve him, were paſſive, Cleirchus 


formed the bold project of going himſelf to, 
infuſe vigor into their counſels, and collect a 


fleet with which to make a diverſion, ſuch as 
might compel the Athenians to raiſe the ſiege. 


He depended upon money from Pharnabazus. 


There were ſome triremes in the Helleſpont, 


which Paſippidas had ſtationed for the protec- 


Vor. IV. 5 . | tion 


1. 


. 101 iz 
In addition to the inhabitants, he had 
ſome troops from old Greece, a ſmall body of 
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tion of the maritime. towns ;. 1 were juſt 
completed at Antandrus; Hegelippidas com- 


manded a ſquadron on the Thracian coaſt. All 


theſe he propoſed to aſſemble, and to promote 


the building of more. But Cleirchus, tho an 


able man, wanted the policy of Braſidas. Thu- 


Xen. Hel. 
E303 
J. 13. 


cydides informs us, that the fame of the concilia- 


ting and liberal conduct of Braſidas was exten- 
ſively ſerviceable to the Lacedæmonian cauſe, 


long after his death: Braſidas was conſidered as 


a ſample of the Lacedæmonian character; ge- 


nerally to the grievous diſappointment of the 


people who allied themſel ves with Lacedæmon; 
for the governors or ſuperintendants, placed in 


every city with the modeſt title of Harmoſtes, 
Regulator, aſſumed almoſt univerſally a deſpo- 


tic authority. Cleärchus was not leſs deſpotic 


than the reſt. When proviſions began to fail 
in Byzantium, his ſoldiers from old Greece 
were ſtill ſupplied: the Byzantine people were 
diſregarded. . General diſcontent inſued ; 

Athenian party had always exiſted in the = 
it now gained ſtrength, and the abſence of Cle- 
archus added incouragement. While. famine 


grew more and more preſſing, communication 


was managed with Alcibiades; a gate was opened 


for him by night; the Athenian troops entered; 


and Helixus and Cyratadas, to whom the com- 
mand had been committed by Cleirchus, after 


fome reſiſtance, were compelled to ſurrender 


themſelves priſoners. _ 
The ſervices which, by the ow of. 5 


zantium, Alcibiades had completed for hiz 


: country, 


— 


7 


por 


1 


try, 
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böller y, leſs brilliant than ſome; were yet per- 


of ability and vigor diſplayed in an extenſi ve 
and complicated command, even ſuperior to 
what any Athenian or any Greek had ever before 
performed. When the forces firſt placed him 
at their head, Athens ſcarcely commanded more 
territory than its walls incloſed; revenue was 
gone, and the commonwealth depended for ex- 
iſtence upon its fleet, which was at the ſame 
time diſpirited and mutinous. He had reſtored 
loyalty to the fleet; he had reſtored dominion 
to the commonwealth ; he had deſtroyed the 
enemy's fleet; and, under his conduct, the navy 


of Athens again commanded the ſeas: and, 


what was not leaſt in the liſt of ſervices, his 


ſucceſſes and his reputation, without ſolicita- 


tion or intrigue, had conciliated the adverſe 


fatrap Pharnabazus, and opened probable means 


for cheeking thoſe ſources of ſupply to the 
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haps, in importance, equal, and, by the union NP 


Pl ut. vit. 
Alcib. 


1 
* 


enemy, the failure of which would reſtore to 


Athens certain ſuperiority in the war. In this 
ſtate of things he thought he might with ad- 


Xen. Hel. 
I. i. 6. 4. 
ſ. 4. 


vantage reviſit his country, whence he had been 
abſent ſix years; and he propoſed at the ſame 


time, as winter was approaching, to gratify . 


| the greater part of his forces with means of 


ſeeing their friends, and attending to their do- 
meſtic concerns. 


\ Theſe being his phrpadis after he had ſet- 


tled the affairs of Byzantium and the other de- 


pendencies of the commonwealth on the Pro- 


Ponte and the Helleſpont, he led the arma- 
„„ ment 
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char. ment to Samos. ane he ſent Thraſyb Alus 


£4. 


£4 
25 Sept. 


1 = with thirty ſhips to the Thracian coaſt; and, 


the reſtored reputation of the Athenian arms 


ſeconding the meaſures. of that active and able 
officer and ſtateſman, all the cities which had 
lately revolted were quickly recovered. Alci- 

biades went himſelf with twenty ſhips to the 


Carian coaſt; and, in tribute or contribution, 
collected a hundred talents for the public trea- 


1. ſury. On his return to Samos, reſerving 


twenty ſhips, he ſent the reſt, under the conduct 


at:E hraſyllus, to Attica. There was yet a 
ſtrong party in Athens ſo inveterately inimical 
to him, tho ſince the laſt revolution it had leſs 

dared to ſhow itſelf, that he would not venture 

thither till the temper. of the people ſhould be 


more completely manifeſted in the reception 
of the returned fleet. Meanwhile he went with 


his ſquadron to the coaſt of Laconia, under pre- 
_ tence of gaining intelligence of the deſigns of 


the enemy, and obſerving what was going for- 


ward in the port of Gythium. 


Information from his . . 


Cn him at ſea, that he had been elected J 
general of the commonwealth, and that Thra- 


ſybulus, who was alſo abſent, and Conon alone 


of officers preſent, were appointed his collegues. 
Upon this he made immediately for Attica. 


It happened that he entered the harbour of 
Peiræus on the day of the Plynteria, a kind of 
mourning religious ceremony, when the ſtatue 
of Minerva was veiled; and tho to any other 
Greek, ſuch was Grecian ſuperſtition, not 


1 8 eſteemed 


To 
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"eftbdined: unlucky, on that day no Athenian is -.o 
dared tranſact any important buſineſs. Many N 


people, as the cotemporary hiſtorian tells us, 


conſidered this as an ill omen PE to TOES 
and to the commonwealth.” 


Nevertheleſs, the Wee of Atcibiudes be- 


Ing announced, a vaſt croud, attracted by cu- 
riofity, both from Peiræus and from the city; 


aſſembled about the port. The general lan- 


guage was, © that Alcibiades was the moſt me- 


1 Hel. 
E. 
. 


© ritorious of citizens : that his condemnation 


© had been the wicked meaſure of a conſpiracy 


of men, who ſcrupled nothing to promote 


their own intereſt: that his abilities were tran- 
ſcendent; his liberality unbounded: his op- 
* poſition to his country had been forced; his 
* eagerneſs to return to its ſervice proved his 
© patriotic inclination. As for danger to the 
© democracy, men like him had no temptation 


for. Accordingly he had never oppreſſed any: 


© whereas his opponents had deſtroyed by affaſ- 
ſination the moſt deſerving citizens; and if 
ever they appeared to poſſeſs any popular con- 
* fidence, it was only when the death or exile of 
all better men left them without competitors 
© for the leading ſituations in the common- 
wealth“. TEE theſe were the ſentiments 


to innovate; the favor of the people gave him 
all the power and preeminence he could wiſh 


ſounded 


26 Abrede 95 E (£07005 e d. chu rer ayantioyu $70 Twy 
ToMTHv, oTs £TEpars HN’ Eun fixov fie dau. This expreſſion.of 


Xenophon ſtrongly marks the diſtinction of ranks yet exiſting in 
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OHAP. ſounded by the general voice, a few were heard 
to ſay leſs loudly, that Alcibiades had alone 
bd © been the cauſe of all the paſt misfortunes, and 
it was to be feared he would ſtill be the pro- 
© moter of meaſures dangerous to the common- 
© wealth.” Alcibiades was not yet ſo aſſured of 
the prevalence of ſentiments in his favor, but 
that he approached the ſhore with apprehenſion. 
Ne even heſitated to quit his galley, till from 
the deck he ſaw his couſin · german Euryptole- 
mus ſon of Peiſianax, with others of his rela- 
tions and confidential friends. Nor did even 
they confide intirely in the protection which 
the eſtabliſſied government, hardly indeed yet 
eſtabliſned, could or would afford. They came 
prepared to reſiſt any attempt that might be 

made againſt his perſon; and, ſurrounded v 

them, he proceeded to the city. 

Xen. Hel. His firſt buſineſs was to attend the council 

Th of Five-hundred; his next to addreſs the gene- 
„„ aſſembly. Before both he took occaſion to 

aſſert his innocence of the ſacrilegious profana- 
tions of which he had been accuſed, to apolo- 

gize for his conduct during his baniſhment, 
and to criminate his proſecutors. Many after 1 4 
him ſpoke ſtrongly to the ſame purpoſes; and s 
the current of popular favor became ſo evident, 


JJV. TT ĩ ͤ d ee  FRINT I 
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1 that not a word was heard in oppoſition to him; 1 
for the people, ſays Xenophon, would not have b. 

borne it. He was choſen, with a title appa- Þ: 

| ODE figs la 

public opinion among the Athenian people, when legal diſtinc- H 

Gon was s moſt exploded. Tt "mm © 
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rently new; governor- 88 or commander- 
in- chief with ſupreme authority **, as the only 
perſon capable of reſtoring the former power 
and ſplendor of the commonwealth. So nearly 


allied we commonly find democracy with abſo- 


lute monarchy; and not in e poor or of- 5 


. 


ten in form alſoo. 


Soon aſter he was veſted wich this high gig⸗ 


ley; an opportunity occurred for Alcibiades 


to gratify the people who conferred it, and to 
acquire at the ſame time, at an eaſy rata, no 
{mall addition to his renown through Greece. 
Since Deceleia had been occupied by a Lacedæ- 
monian garriſon, the Athenians had never dared 


to make the myſterious proceſſion of Ceres to 


Eleuſis, according to the cuſtomary forms, along 


that called the Sacred Way : it had always paſ- 
ſed by ſea, and many of the preſcribed ceremo- 


nies were neceſſarily omitted or imperfectly exe- 
cuted. Alcibiades, with the forces returned 
from Aſia added to the ſtrength of the city, 


undertook to conduct the proceſſion by land, 


3 


Xen. Hel. 
E. 
1. 8. 


28. Rede nds & vr p. The title of the generals of tbe 


Athenian ordinary eſtabliſhment was not Hyz ar, but Erpati'Yo, 


"AvToxpalup was the term by which the Greeks afterward rendered 
the Roman title Dictator. What was the kind and degree of 
power committed to Alcibiades with the title of "Hyspor dloxpdlup 
does not clearly appear; but as the Erpa'ny3;, the chief of the 
board of general officers, had, through his privilege of ſummon- 
ing at pleaſure the general afſembly, and of acting as repreſenta- 


tive of the commonwealth in communication with forein ſtates, 


large civil authority in addition to his military command, the 
Hy sgl dr oxpctlop would of courſe have all thoſe e 


and ſome beſides which the Trays did not n 
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CHAP. and protect it in the. fulleſt performance of 
every. accuſtomed rite. He was completely 
ſucceſsful : the train went and returned, eſcort- 
ed by the army, without an attempt from the 

enemy to give any diſturbance. 

No: 2 5 With the new glory and new favor acquired 


IT ; in this mixture of military and religious Pa- 


geantry, Alcibiades proceeded to direct the in- 
b rolment of the forces and the equipment of the 
fleet, with which he noed n to croſs 
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"CHAPTER XK. 


1 


of the PREGLON NESTING em e 


SECTION . 


State of the Perfian empire; « Sa of 


Darius II. appointed viceroy of the provinces 
weſt of the river Halys.  Lyſander commander- 
in-chief of the Peloponneſian fleet : Seafight of 
ane, and its conſequences. 


Athenian arms, under the conduct of 


Thraſybulus and Alcibiades, the Lacedæmo- 


nians had had ſucceſs in negotiation, which 


might overbalance many victories. We have 


little authentic information of the detail of 


; tranſactions in the interior of the Perſian em- 


pire; but we learn that troubles, frequently 
recurring, were in a great degree the cauſe of 
that remiſſneſs concerning the diſtant provin- 
ces, in conſequence of which the ſatraps of 
Aſia minor were reduced to the neceſſity of 


paying court to one party among the Greeks, 


to inable them to ſupport themſelves againſt 
een 
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HILE proſperity was reſtored to the 
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PERS" WY from the other. The rich kingdom 


Xen. Hel. of Media, we find, had revolted; but in the year 


C. 2 
. 12, 


\ 


f. 1. 


preceding the return of Alcibiades, through 
the exertions of Darius in perſon, it had been 
reduced to fubmiſſion; Apparently in the idea 
that his empire was too extenſive and unwieldy 
to be duly and ſecurely adminiſtered under a 
fingle government, Darius ſeems then to have 


had in view to divide it. Detaching a portion, 


as an appanage for Cyrus his younger ſon, which 


under able conduct might form a very; powerful 


kingdom, he might {til leave, for his eldeſt 
ſon Artaxerxes, an empire ſcarcely leſs power- 
ful, inſomuch as it would be more compact 
and manageable, than what himſelf command- 
ed. After, the recovery of Media, the provin- 
ces bordering on the Grecian ſeas principally 
_ demanded his attention. But, growing infirm 


as he advanced in years, he found a repugnance 


to undertake the troubleſome taſk of regulating 
matters duly in regard to that nation of. little 
military republics, by which; fornear a century, 
himſelf and his predeceſſors had been conſtantly 
troubled, and ſometimes . materially injured. 
He: therefore reſolved to commit the buſineſs 
at once to Cyrus; a youth of great hopes; who 
ſeems to have wanted only a better education, 
to have made him a great prince; but whoſe 
active and ambitious temper, never duly either 
reſtrained or directed, gave diſturbance and EX. 
cited jealouſy in the ſeat of government. 
Such nearly was the ſtate of things in the 
Ferfian court, when a Lacedzmonian embaily 
? arrived 


| NMISTORY OF GREEGE. 
arrived there; having made the journey appa- 


rently through the aſſiſtance of Tiſfaphernes. 
The political ' circumſtances of the empire had 
prepared a good reception for them; and, being 
uncontradicted probably in their aſſertions, as 


without competition in their ſolicitation, and, 


what ſeems to have been moſt important, Du 
ing their court ably and ſucceſsfully to the 
young prince who was going to aſſume the 


command of the weſtern provinces, they ob- 


4 
. 1 

* — 
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tained the declared favor of the monarch- 1 


their confederacy, and particularly to Lacedz- 


mon, in oppoſition to Athens. This point 


being gained, they ſet out on their recurny to the 
_ coaſt of Leſſer Afia. 


Meanwhile Pharnabazus, with thoſs 8 
ſadors, Athenian and Peloponneſian, whom he 
had undertaken to conduct to Suſa, had pro- 
ceeded in autumn as far as Gordium in Phry- 


; gia, where he paſſed the winter. In ſpring he 
was propoſing to proſecute the journey, when 
| the other ambaſſadors arrived on their return, 
accompanied by Perſian officers commiſſioned 


to announce the approach of Cyrus, to take 


the command of the weſtern provinces. This 


B. C. 


408. 
P. W. 24. 


Ke 


P. Wis 


ſtopped Pharnahazus. Cyrus arriving ſoon af- 
ter, the Athenian miniſters applied themſelves 
to win the favor of that prince, and ingage him 


to their country's cauſe ; but finding him im- 


moveably attached to the Peloponneſians, they 
deſired to proſecute their journey to the Perſian 


court. Pharnabazus would ſtill have aſſiſted 
them, but Cyrus interfered: refuüng them per- 
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— — miſſion either to proceed on their enibilly;/: or 
— — to return home, he required that they ſhould 


B. C. 
9 


Tie; 
bs 5 


be delivered to him. The upright ſatrap 


 \eonfiddringrhinrelf as Weir fworn protector, 
would not give them up; but it was three 


years mee he could eh lea ve to fend Viet 


i 


It was a Tul catoudly obſerved by ae. Gage 
— government (perhaps the treaſon of 


Pauſanias might have given occaſion to it) that 


none ſhould hold the command-in- chief of the 
fleet beyond a year; and perhaps it was from a 
congenial principle, that the command of the 
fleet was not committed to the kings. After a 
long dearth of eminent men in Lacedæmon, 


ſome were now coming forward, likely to give 


new vigor to her councils, and new energy to 
her arms. Lyſander, who ſucceeded Crateſip- 


pidas in the important command of the Aſiatic 
ſtation, was little of the antient Spartan; but 


he was formed to advance himſelf and his coun- 
try in a poliſhed and corrupt age, when the 
ſimplicity of antient manners had no longer 


its former eſteem, and the ſimplicity of an- 


tient policy no longer its former efficacy. Re- 
ceiving his appointment early in winter, he 


,| Paſſed to Rhodes; and taking the command of 


a ſquadron which lay there, he praceeded to 
Cos and Miletus, and thence to Epheſus; where, 


with the ſhips he had collected by the way, he 


found himſelf at the head of a fleet of Amer 
triremes. = 
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As ſoon as he heard that Cyrus was arrived at B. O. 
Sardis, he haſtened, in company with the am- „ 177 7 
baſſadors newly returned from Suſa, to pay his 
court there, and he found a moſt favorable re- 
ception. The prince told him, that it was Xen. Hel. 
« equally- his father's command and his own. * 3 
c inclination, to join the Lacedæmonians in 

_ BK < zealous proſecution of the war againſt Athens: 


5 that he had brought with him five hundred 


* 


w (Þ wv * 


t « talents, about a hundred and twenty-five , 
” © thouſand pounds ſterling, for that particular 

+ * purpoſe; and he would not ſpare his own re- 

e venue in the ſame cauſe; adding, in the 

1 warmth of youthful zeal, and in the hyperbo- 

1, lical manner of the eaſt, © that he would cut up 

* © the throne on which he ſat, which was of 

0 ſolid ſilver and gold, rather than means for 

. proſecuting the war ſhould fail.” In the ſ. 3 4. 
jc © treaty concluded with the Perſian court, it was 

it ſtipulated that the king ſhould allow thirty At- 

Ns tic mine for the monthly pay of every trireme; 

Ne which made three oboli, not quite fourpence 

er I fterling, for each man daily“. Incouraged by 

2 the free promiſes of the prince, and not yet ac- 

bs cuſtomed to the extravagance of oriental dic- 


he tion, Lyſander propoſed, that an Attic drachma,. 
of which was eight oboli, nearly tenpence ſterling, 


to ſhould be allowed for daily pay to every ſeaman. 
., - The increaſe of expence, he ſaid, c tho ir 
he 


This, if all were paid alike, ry" give two 8 and | 
ty bxty-fix men to every trireme. Commonly we find, in the Gre. 

55 cian ſervice, the pay of inferior officers and privates the fame, 25 
As and that of * officers A! double. | 


might 


\ 


CEP 


tirs' OR 0 dürkez. 


eggr might on a haſty view appear ringe 


<.would in the end be found economical ; inaſ- 


©, _ © muchas the deſertion that would inſue among 


the enemy's ſeamen would beyond all things | 


1 5 8 © accelerate a happy concluſion of the war.” 


5 
| 
U ” 
* 


' Optus, who had not expected that ſuch an ad- 
vantage would be taken of his warmth of ex- 


preſſion, anſwered nevertheleſs, with much 


Tee that he had no doubt of the ad- 


vantage of what was propoſed, but he could 
not exceed the king's command.“ Lyſander, 
with the complacency of a courtier already 
formed, impl icitly aſſented; and the prince, 


ſatisfied altogether with his behavior, invited 
him to ſupper. Wine uſually circulated freely 


Ken. A- at a Perſian entertainment, and Cyrus did not 


nab. 


always ſtint himſelf to moderation. Lyſander's 
manner and converſation were inſinuating; the 
prince's ſpirits were elevated; and, drinking 


Nen. Hel. to Lyſander after the Perſian manner, he aſked 


ut ſup. 


© what he could do for him that would give 


him moſt fatisfation ?  Lyſander anſwered, 
«that nothing would gratify him equally with 
- © the addition of a fingle obolus to the ſeamen's 


daily wages.” ' Pleaſed with the apparent diſ- 


intereſtedneſs and generoſity of the Spartan ge- 
neral, the prince conſented, and the pay was 
augmented accordingly, The armament was 


of courſe highly gratified; and whether his in- 
fluence with the prince was conſidered, or his 


generous preference of the common welfare to 
ns n emolument, for which ſuch an op- 
a * e e 
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portunity ſeemed offered, err. nt credit AC= 
crued to Lyſander.  _ 


- 3a 
SECT. 


; 0 : 
The people of Athens were not ms of Nen. Hal. 


the acquiſition of the alliance of Perſia by the 


Peloponneſian confederacy, when Alcibiades, 
in the third month after his return, ſailed again 
from Peiræus. His armament conſiſted of fif-- 


1 
123 


teen hundred heavy-armed foot, a hundred and 


fifty horſe, and a hundred triremes, Ariſto- 
crates and Adeimantus were appointed generals 


of the land- forces under him. He directed his 


courſe firſt to Andros, which had revolted. 
The ilanders, aſſiſted by a ſmall body of Lace- 
dæmonians, were raſh enough to meet him in 
the field. They were defeated with ſome loſs; 


but Alcibiades, finding their walls too ſtrong 
to be readily. forced, fatisfied himſelf for the 


preſent with erecting a trophy for the little ſuc- 
ceſs obtained, and proceeded with his armament 
to Samos. 

The intelligence which — gs on his 
arrival, of the treaty concluded by Lacedæmon 


with Perſia, the favor of the young prince to- 


ſ. 10. 


E. 8. l. 5. 


ward the Lacedæmonians, and the treatment of 


the Athenian miniſters, was highly unwelcome, 


and threw a damp on the ſpirits of the whole 
armament. It was not the military force, but 
the wealth of Perſia that was dreaded, as it 


would give efficacy to the military force of the 


Peloponnefian confederacy; and a greater por- 


tion than before of that wealth was now likely 
to be ready for purpoſes of hoſtility to Athens. 


The active mind of Alcibiades was immediately. 


HOO 


| 
{ 
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CHAP. \ to eee Ws effect of the La 


dæmonian negotiation, and circumſtances af 
fording hope occurred. According to the an- 


tient policy of the Perſian empire, the ſatraps, 


within the extenſi ve country which was put 


under the command of the prince, retained ſtill 
a ſhare of independent authority i in their reſpec- | 


tive fatrapies... Nevertheleſs Tiſſaphernes, in a 
manner eclipſed by the prince's ſuperior. rank 


and power and the greater ſplendor of his court, 
fell comparatively. into negle& and contempt, 


particularly with the Lacedzrmonians. - Hence, 


_ notwithſtanding his late injurious treatment of 


Alcibiades, it was thought intereſt might now 
poſſibly reiinite him with the Athenians, and 
through. him means might be obtained for nego- 
riation, from which ſome advantage might be 
drawn. Tiſſaphernes was actually gained; but 


he was in no favor with Cyrus, and all his en- 


deavors to procure a reception for Athenian 
i 


1 iſters were ine ffecku. b 


his turn of things greatly injured Alci- : 


biades, both with the armament at Samos and 
with the people at home. His promiſes of Per- 
ſian aſſiſtance, which he, and he only, could 


procure, had firſt and principally led to his re- 
ſtoration. That aſſiſtance alone, he had ſaid, | 
and his confidential friends had always main- 


tained, could ſave the commonwealth. Not 
only theſe promiſes had totally failed, but that 
important aſſiſtance had accrued to the enemy; 
and in a greater degree than he could ever pro- 
miſe it. Aleidiades felt theſe Circumſtances, 


* was hurt 55 the temper of the armame ne rr. 

which followed. His naval force was yet (i upe⸗ „ 
rior to that of the enemy; but quick decifion RT 
alone probably could either ſecure his own : 
ſituation in command, or avert impending ruin 

from the commonwealth. He led his | fleet Xen. Hel, | 


6 


= 


3 


— 
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5 therefore to Notium, on the Afiatic ſhore, with c 6, & J. 

L in view of Epheſus, where Lyſander lay. In- 1 
8 formation came to him that Thraſybulus, Who | 
+ had wintered with his ſquadron in the Helle- 

» ſpont, had quitted his port there, and was em- 

's es in fortifying Phocæa on the olian 1 
# Poſſibly Alcibiades thought it might be | 
* ee to withdraw himſelf, till the mo- ö 
4 ment offered for important action. He left his [ 
* fleet, however, to go and concert meaſures with 

e Thraſybulus, intruſting the command to An- 

t tiochus, but with ſtrict orders to avoid a gene- 

- ral ingagement. 

n During his abſence, Ne whether ac- 

„ sg by honeſt but injudicious zeal, or cove- 

5 ting a glory to which he could not honeſtly 

| 


aſpire, went with a few triremes to the harbour 

of Epheſus, as if to explore, but paſſed by the 

very. prows of ſome of the enemy's fleet, as if 

-- 0 provoke. purſuit. Lyſander, who had now 

JF ninety triremes, was yet employed in improving | 

- | the ſtrength and condition of his fleet, without 8 
ot meaning to ſeek an action. The conduct of 

at Antiochus induced him to order a few galleys | 

4 to be haſtily launched and manned, and to pur- = 
fue. Notium was ſo near that this, movement | 
8. could be feen, and a ſaperior force preſently | 
nd FF © Yor. IV. 2 | advanced 
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advanced to reli jeye Antiochus. Lyſander, being 
now prepared, led out his whole fleet. The 
Athenians, not equally Prepared, haſtily, and 


as they could in the exigency of the moment, 


put all their ſhips in motion. Lyſander began 


tie action with his fleet regularly formed. The 
Athenians, one after another endeavoring to 
get into the line, maintained the fight for ſome 


time in a confuſed and ſcattered manner, but 


at length fled for Samos. Fifteen of their ſhips 


were taken, but moſt of the men eſcaped; a 
few were made priſoners; Antiochus was among 


the killed. Lyſander erected his trophy upon 


the headland of Notium, and carried his e 


to Epheſus. | 


Plut. vit. 


Alcid. 


This was a. moſt ee event for 9 
biades. He haſtened back to his fleet, and, 
highly anxious to repair its diſgrace, he went 


to the mouth of the harbour of Epheſus, and 


offered battle. Lyſander however, being con- 


ſiderably inferior in force, would not move, and 


Alcibiades returned to Samos. 


ment ſeems to have met the vanity of Lyſan- 
der, in the endeavor to give more than its due 
ſplendor to the victory of Notium. Nine ſta- 
tues were dedicated at Delphi on the occa- 


'7* ion, the effigies of Lyſander himſelf, of Her- 


mon the maſter of his ſhip, and of Abas his 


ſoothſayer, with thoſe of Caſtor, Pollux, Juno, 
Apollo, Diana, and Neptune. That victory, 
little in itſelf, became important, as Plutarch 
| july oblerray, by its en eee 

if The 
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The credit of Alcibiades had already received SECT. | 
injury among the ill-judging . multitude 'of \ 5 


Athens. 


cuſed him from that conſtant communication 


with the people, uſually required of Athenian 
but it might nevertheleſs be not dif- 
ficult to perſuade the people, that the neglect 
of ſuch communication was diſreſpectful, and' 
marked an unbecoming arrogance; nor is it in- 
deed improbable that Alcibiades may ſometimes - 
have uſed the ample powers committed to him, 
in a more lordly ſtyle than prudence would juſ- 
tify. But, as Plutarch continues to obſerve, © 
his very glory injured him: the people expected 
that nothing ſhould reſiſt the man to whom, 
whether ſerving or oppoſing his country, all 
had ſeemed hitherto to yield. When informa- 
tion came that he had quitted Andros without 
ſubduing it, they bore the immediate diſap- 
pointment; but it was with the daily expecta- 
tion of intelligence that Chios and all Ionia 


generals: 


They held that he ought not to have 
left the revolted iland of Andros unſubdued: 
yet there can be no doubt but he would have 
been inexcuſable in waſting the time of his 
powerful armament upon that little object, 
when concerns of importance ſo beyond com- 
pariſon greater to the commonwealth, called 
him to the Aſiatic coaſt. His commiſſion ex- 


were conquered. When therefore the news ar- Xen. Hel. 
rived that the fleet had fled before an inferior *: rpg 


force, with the loſs of fifteen ſhips, Athens was 


in uproar. Intelligence of a much more threa- 


_ en ne, the alliance of Perfia witn 


2 2. Lace- 


4 
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mon, communicated at the ſame time, 


made no comparable impreſſion. The enemies 
of Alcibiades took immediate advantage of the 
popular temper; and thoſe in the city were aſ. 

liſted by ſome who came from the fleet for the 


purpoſe. Of theſe, Thraſybulus ſon of Thra- 
ſon, mentioned on this occaſion only in hiſtory, 


principally diſtinguiſhed himſelf. An aſſembly 


of the people being convened, and curioſity ea- 


ger for the detail of an unexpected and alarming 
event, Thraſybulus mounted the bema, and 
exclaimed emen againſt the commander- 


in-chief: His pride,” he ſaid, was intolerable, 


© and his negligence of the public ſervice ſname- 
ful. | His abilities indeed were great, but he 
© was continually quitting the fleet: and while 


he pretended to be employed in raiſing con- 
* tributions for public ſervice, his time was 
ſpent among Ionian courtezans, in the indul- 


*-niſtering to his deſires. The late ignominious 
© difaſter had had no other ſource. As for any 
© regard for Athens or the Athenian people, it 
©-was evident he had none; and if, in conſe- 
quence of a better knowlege of him, their par- 


5 N toward him ſhould ceaſe, he was pfe- 
© pared to do without them. While veſted with 
© ſo great a command, his attention had been 
more 3 to ** in the Thracian Cher- 


9 os ſoneſe 
| 


— 


gence of the moſt extravagant luxury. In a 
«© ftation in view of the enemy's fleet, he had 
© jntruſted a command which involved the being 
of the commonwealth, to men who had no 
merit, but that of flattering his pride and mi- 


—_— 


i nh oo 


| . to their ſervice. A. 1 which SECT. 
© he had built there, was already prepared to | 


receive him, in that ſecond baniſhment which 
he ſo well enen aud whiah: he ene 
£ expected.” 

Some mixture * dea ede an e ano jg the 


falſehood. and malignity of this accuſation, 


probably; aſſiſted to give it efficacy. There 
ſeems to have been no ground for the imputa- 


tion of negligence. Indeed ſome of thoſe 
points in the character of Alcibiades, which 


were moſt exceptionable in his youth, appear 


to have been improved with increaſing years 


and increaſing experience; and as paſſion 


cooled and reaſon ſtrengthened, and misfor- 


tune inſtructed, the leſſons of Socrates were re- 


membered and had their effect. In his con- 


duct ſince his reſtoration, whether in military 


or political buſineſs, neither raſnneſs ſhows it- 


ſelf, nor diſhoneſty. On the contrary, all his 
projects appear to have been formed with ſin- 
gular prudence, as they were executed with 


ſingular vigor. However he may have failed 


in regard to the perſon to whom he intruſted 


the command of the fleet, during that ſhort ab- 


ſence which proved ſo unfortunate, in every 


other inſtance his choice of aſſiſtants and depu- 


ties in command was judicious, liberal, and 


happy. The confidence which he continued 
always to give to Thraſybulus ſon of Lycus, 
and to Thraſyllus, at the ſame time conferred 
and reflected honor. But theſe conſiderations 
e the Athenian people, called upon, in a 
; | 2 3 moment 


7 
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C SNP. | moment of indignation | and anxiety; to decide 


— upon a matter of the utmoſt conſequence, and 
plied by the eloquence of intereſted men, while 
the information neceſſary for due diſcuſſion of 


the queſtion was not before them. Without 
waiting to know how their general might apo- 


logize for his conduct, or what neceſſity, or 
what view of public fervice might have directed 
it, the multitude, whoſe momentary will deci- 


ded without controul the moſt important mea- 


| ſures of executive government, / paſſed the fatal 
_ decree... Thraſybulus was involved with Alci- 
biades; and thus the two men who were by 


experience, added: to fingular gifts of nature, 


beyond all others perhaps then in the world, 


qualified to relieve the common wealth in its al- 
moſt deſperate circumſtances, were diſmiſſed 


from their employments. Ten generals were 
a appointed in their room, and the long liſt re- 
quires notice: they were Conon, Diomedon, 
Leon, Pericles, Eraſinides, Ariſtocrates, Ar- 
cheſtratus, AY bw reer We | 


8 15 8 8 e 


How that balance in the powers of govern- 

ment at Athens, which Thucydides mentions 
to have been ſo judiciouſly eſtabliſhed when the 
council of Four- hundred was aboliſhed, became 
deranged to the degree that we now find it, 
Xenophon has omitted to inform us; nor do 
we learn clearly what was the ſtate of parties. 
But the derangement was evidently great; 


parties at the ſame time violent and weak; 

much ſubdivided, none 3 prevalent ; ; 

? | and 
# 
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de and the government in conſequence unſteddy in _ 5 

1d extreme. Among the newly appointed gene 
le rals, Pericles was the near relation of Alci- x 
of 'biades ; Ariſtocrates had been his general of 

ut infantry in his laſt command; Thraſyllus one 

o- of his moſt active partizans, and among thoſe 

or whom, as an officer, he had moſt favored and 


ed truſted. But Conon, the firſt of the ten, a man 
ji- ef ſuperior qualifications; appears to have been 180 ä 
4. not his friend. Meanwhile” Epigenes, Dio: 
al phanes and Cleiſthenes, men of high birth, led 151 ai 


a k 7 
* w* 


i the mob; while on the vague accuſation of apology? 
by being unfriendly to the multitude ?, ſome who p- 74- 1. 
e, had taken paft with the Fodechandnh were 
d, condemned without trial, by a ſingle vote of 


1- the general aſſembly, and executed; many ſuſ- 
ed fered confiſcation of their property, ſome were 
re -baniſhed, ſome incapacitated for honors and 


e- || public employments; ſome were compelled: to 
n, purchaſe their ſafety. Under theſe circumſtan- T5 Hel, 
r- ces, Alcibiades reaſonably avoided to truſt his . 10 


o- | fate to ſuch a judicature as the aſſembled Athe- 
nian people. He was indeed not actually ſum- 


n- | moned, but he would of courſe have to give an 

ns account of his conduct, and probably to defend 

he himſelf againſt impeachment. Thraſybulus, 

ne leſs obnoxious to the jealouſy of party, ſeems to | | / 
it, have remained with the fleet, retaining the com- 8 
do mand of his trireme. Alcibiades retired to his 

es. weh in 9 Thracian Cherſoneſe. MELT 
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. Onnen 6 n er in'chief of the abe Mo ; 
Cuilicrutidas of the" Peloponneſian.  Mitylent 
-befteged by Collicratidles.” "ge __ pets. ee 


enk : 


1 afdbia acpoimarame 
B. LE tog be one of the new generals-in-chief, was 
p. 7 4. abſent, being employed in the ſiege of 
Nen. Hel. Andros, where. he commanded. A decree. of 


1. 1 e. 3. 


I. 11. the people directed him to go immediately, with 


the ſquadron of twenty ſhips under his orders, 
and take the command of the fleet at Samos. 


It was already late in the year, and, on his arri- 


val at Samos, he found a dejection in the ar- 
mament not inviting to great undertakings. 


Fortunately. the enemy's fleet was not yet ſo 


ſtrong as to incourage them to enterprize. Se- 
 lecting therefore ſeventy triremes, and ſtrength- 
ening the crews by draughts from above thirty 
more, he divided them into ſquadrons, which 
were ſent various ways; and they were ſucceſs- 
ful in executing his orders to collect contribu- 


tions and plunder in ſeveral parts of the coaſt of 


Aſia and the neighbouring ilands, which ac- 
knowleged the inan of Ferſia or the alli- 
ance of Lacedæmon. 5 


o. 6. . 1, In the inſuing winter, Callicratidas was ; ſent 


REA 


from Sparta to take the command- in chief of 
the Peloponneſian fleet. Callicratidas, widely 
different from Lyſander, was one of thę pureſt 


models of the old Spartan character; a zealous 


and 


a act ea oa. as - 
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ad ſincere. diſciple of the ſchool of 8 Ty 
On his arrival at Epheſus; Lyſander told 3 3 


that he reſigned to him a vidtorious fleet which 
commanded the ſeas. ' Callicratidas replied, 


Paſs then with your fleet to the weſtward of 


Samos, and deliver up the command to me in 


the harbour of Miletus. The Athenian fleet | 


lay at Samos, and paſling to the weſtward of that 
Hand would put a general action to the choice 
of the Athenian admiral. © Lyſander excuſed 
himſelf by alledging, that in ſo doing he ſhould 


g0 beyond his duty, fince the officer appointed 


to ſuperſede him was arrived. © Callicratidas, 
gratified with the implied acknowlegement that 
the fleet was not ſtrong enough to meet the ene- 
_ RI it his firſt buſineſs to increaſe its 
He ſent to Chios, Rhodes, and other 

panes of the Siconfederacy' and e, thus col- 


+ Barthelem has not ſcrupted i ie) or W lt 4 5 


writer as lian, and given in not the cleareſt terms, to af- 
firm that Callicratidas, Lyſander and Gylippus, were all born in 
that claſs of freemen of Lacedæmon which was of acknowleged 
ſervile origin; and he adds, that they obtained the full rights of 
« citizens only as the reward of ſignal exploits,” for which he 
ſeems to have had no warrant whatever. He appears to have 
forgotten that Gylippus was ſon of Cleandridas, who held the 
high ſtation of regent during the minority of Pleiſtoanax ſon of 
Pauſanias, and that it was the clear dignity of a Spartan, which; 
according tg Thucydides, made him a fit perſon for the Sicilian 
command. If we may truſt Plutarch, whoſe authority is at leaſt 


as good as Alian's, Lyſander was of the Heracleid family, 
eſteemed the firſt in Greece. But Herodotus, Thucydides and 


Xenophon, all make it ſufficiently evident that, in their time, no 
men of ſervile, or any other neodamode families, could reach 


thoſe high ſituations under the Spartan ee which wy 


TTY Lyſander and Callicratidas held. 
lected 
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CHAP. Heed;Gfty triremes, which made his number 

ee pee eee rk a hundred and forty, he on * 
ſed without delay to ſeek a battle. 

The condeſcending politeneſs of Inder, 

15 different from what was uſually experienced 

Kom Spartan commanders, his apparent diſin- 

tereſtedneſs, and his attention to the welfare of 


thoſe under him, together with the ability he 


had ſhown in every kind of buſineſs, had ren- 
dered him highly acceptable to the armament 
and to the allied cities. Callicratidas had not 
deen long in his command before he diſcovered 
-thar ſome of 'the principal officers, devoted to 
his predeceſſor, were forming a party againſt 
's bim. They not only obeyed negligently and 
reluctantly, but endeavored to excite diſcon- 
tent in the armament and among the allies. 


The Lacedæmonian ſyſtem,” they ſaid, © was 


* moſt impolitic. Such continual change of the 
© perſon at the head of things muſt produce im- 
moderate inconvenience. A moſt important 
© naval command thus fell into the hands of men 
< unverſed in naval affairs; and thoſe who had 


© had no communication among the allies, were 


* to preſide over the intereſts of the allies. The 
« conſequences would be ruinous, both to the 

| f allies and to the fleet.” | 
The meaſure taken by Callicratidas to Koh lens 


this dangerous cabal, as it ſtands reported by 
the cotemporary hiſtorian, ſtrongly marks his 
character. Calling together the Lacedzzmo- 


Xen. Hel, nians of the armament, he ſpoke to them in the 


£ 8 8 following ſtyle of Laconic eloquenca: * I could 
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be very well contented to ſtay at home; and 


bo 
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if either Lyſander, or any other, pretends co - 


* more ſkill in naval command, I ſhall not 


* gainſay it. Being however, by the appoint- 
ment of the Lacedæmonian government, ad- 8 


© miral of the fleet, it is my bufineſs to act in 
that ſituation to the beſt of my ability. I 


therefore now require y ur advice. You know, 


Las well as I, what the purpoſe of the govern- 


ment is, which I am anxious to have duly 
performed. Will it then be better for me to 
remain here; in which caſe you will give me 


your zealous cooperation ; or ſhall Igo home 


and relate the ſtate of things? This ſpeech 
had in a great degree the deſired effect. All 
were anxious to obviate accuſation at home, 
and all were in conſequence forward to demon- 


ſtrate, both by word and deed, that they meant 
no reſiſtance to legal commands, and no back- 


wardneſs in their country's ſervice. - 


Xen. Hel 
E 
. | 


The difficulties of Callicratidas, however, did 
not end here. His rough manners, ill accom- 


modated to relieve; on the contrary irritated 


the regret of his predeceſſor 1 in reſigning a very 
high ſituation; and his ſimple and unſuſpicious 


| honeſty did not conceive any political neceffity 


for condeſcending communication with the man 
whom he came to ſuperſede, not for any plea- 
ſure of his own, but for the ſervice of his coun- 
try. Lyſander had a large ſum of money re- 
maining, of what had been committed to him 
by Cyrus for the pay of the fleet. Noway deſi- 
Fous of gratifying e he would not 

make 


cher. * him, Aa . ä 
w— with the prince by a diſplay of his economy, re- 
turned the whole into the Perſian treaſury, 
Callioratidas immediately found -bimſelf in 
= want! He made, however, no difficulty of 
| . going to the court of Sardis, to afk for a ſup- 
| | ply, which he ſuppoſed was to be iſſued of 
: \- courſe: but to provide for a favorable recep- 

tion by any previous intrigue or any ceremo= . 
nious compliment, or to obviate any ill impreſ- 
fon that Lyſander or the friends of Lyſander 
might have made, did not come within his ima- 
gination. On arriving at Sardis, he applied 
for an audience. He was anſwered, that he 

— muſt wait two days. Patience was a Spartan 
virtue, and he did not immediately feel the af- 

front. But, on going according to the appoint- 
| ment, he met ſtill with procraſtination ; and as 
Ti he repeated his fruitleſs attendance in the anti- 
= _ chambers, everything he ſaw, the pomp, the 
= 


inſolence, the ſervility, which ſtruck his firſt 
notice, and the faithleſineſs and venality which 
ſoon became evident, all excited his indigna- 
| tion. At length, in complete diſguſt, he de- 
=_— parted without having ſeen the prince, and with 
= his buſineſs in no part done; exclaiming, © that | 
* the Greeks were indeed wretched who would 
=_ li ſio truckle to barbarians for money! He ſaw,” 
| he faid; © what would be the conſequetice of 
1 their quarrels among one another; and if he 
= lived to return home, he would do his utmoſt 
to reconcile Lacedæmon with Athens.” 
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On arriving at b. Extie@n,/lifel u 


move his fleet from a place ſo near Sardis, and . 
fo immediately under the controul of Perſiaa 


He conducted it to Miletus, whoſe people prea 
ſerved more independency. Thence he ſent a 
ſmall ſquadron home for a ſupply of money. 


For intermediate need he obtained a loan from Xen. Hel. 
the Mileſians and Chians, and he then proceeded . 1 x. - 6. 


to employ. the force he had collected, his fleet 
conſiſting of a hundred and ſeventy triremes, 


Methymnè in Leſbos' was his firſt object, and . 9- 
he took that city by aſſault. All the effects 
were given up for plunder, and the fla ves were 
collected in the market-place, to be ſold for 


the benefit of the armament. The allies pro- 
poſed the ſale of the Methymnæans themſelves: 


but Callicratidas, with a ſpirit of liberal pa- 


triotiſm, of which inſtances are rare in Grecian 
hiſtory, declared that, where he commanded, 
no Greek ſhould be made a flave.“ 
While  Callicratidas had been ſo inereaſing 
his fleet, Conon adhered to the different ſyſtem 
which he had adopted on firſt taking the com- 


mand, reducing the number of his triremes, to 


have more ſelect crews. If we may gueſs at the 
purpoſe, of which we are not poſitively informed, 
it was what the circumſtances of Athens made 
neceſſary, and what had nota little interfered with 
the operations even of Alcibiades, the collec- 
tion of ſupplies for the maintainance of the ar- 
mament. With ſelect ſhips and ſelect crews he 


could be quicker in his motions, make ſudden 


i ny” 9 defenceleſs places, purſue mer- 


chant- 
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han ſhips or ſmall ſquadrons, and avoid an 


* enemy too ſtrong to be oppoſed: and hence ap- 


parently the expreſſion which Xenophon reports 
of Callicratidas, that he would ſtop Conon's 
© adultery with the ſea *;* implying that it was 


. 3 by a fair ſuperiority, but through a furtive 
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kind of ſucceſs, that Conon had ee, in 
ſome degree to command that element. | 
"The: Peloponneſian fleet was lying at Me- 
e when Conon was ſeen paſſing with 
ſeventy triremes. Callicratidas purſuing, en- 
deavored to intetcept the retreat of the Athe- 
nians to Samos. Conon fled for Mitylene; but 
the Peloponnefian rowers exerted themſelves 


with ſuch vigor, that Callicratidas entered the | 


harbour with him. Conon, thus: compelled to 


fight againſt numbers ſo ſuperior, loſt thirty 


triremes, the men however eſcaping. The other 


forty triremes he ſecured by hauling them under 


the town- wall, ſo that they might be protected 


from the battlements. Callicratidas, ſtationing 


his fleet in the harbour, and ſending for infan- 


tay from Methymne and Chios, formed the ſiege 
of Mitylene by ſea and land. After theſe ſuc- 


ceſſes, unaſked ſupplies came to him woken 
Cyr. | 
The Aton of Conon was «highly diſtreſſing: 
The city was populous and unprovided; and 
not only he was without means to procure ſup- 


plies, but he was at a loſs for means even to ſend 


. information of his diſtreſs. 5 FO Ae this 


4 . 0 Tre, ins Tav74 adh, ns rv Seaetrhn ; 
however 
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ever could not be done unſeen by the enen 
In ſome confuſion cutting the cables“ of ſome «. 15. 
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however was neceſſary. In, all bis trirsmes Ar 
a guard was conſtantly kept. From two, f — 


known ſwiftneſs, he moved the ſoldiers before 


day, and put, in their ſtead, crews of his beſt 


rowers, who gave place again to the. ſoldliers 


after dark. This was repeated four days. On xen. N 


the fifth, at noon, the apparent inattention of. K. bh 
the enemy, while their crews were aſhore at their 


dinner, ſeemed to afford the wiſhed-for.oppor- 


tunity : the two triremes puſhed out of the port; 
and, according to orders, one directed its courſe 
weſt ward, immediately for Athens, the other 


Mol 


northward, toward the Helleſpont. 


of their ſhips, they were quickly in purſnit, 
and one of the Athenian triremes was, taken f 16. 


about ſunſet the ſame day; the other . 


Athens. | TT ox Þ 
The exertion 1 the gi We common 

wealth was ſtill able to make, after all its loſſes 

and all its internal troubles, ſhows ertraandi- 


nary vigor in the ſyſtem which owed its origin 


to the daring genius of Themiſtocles, and its 
improvement and permanence to the wiſdom of 
Pericles; yet which perhaps could never have 
exiſted, or could not ha ve laſted but for the 
well- conſtructed foundation which the wiſdoms | 
of Solon had prepared. The circumſtances re- L. 17. 
Wed wenn effort. A hundred {ANG ten tri- 
=” SUS 
Tods 3 Ken. Hel. 1. 1. c. 6. f. 14. 
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. remes/were equipped and manned; but, to effect | 


„this, not only every Athenian citizen, within 


age for forein ſervice, of the two lower orders, 


but many of the order of knights imbarked, who 


on all common occaſions were exempt from naval 
ſervice; and all being inſufficient, - numerous 


ſlaves were added to complete the crews. The 
total number wanted would not be. ſo few as 
twenty thouſand. * In thirty days, however, 


this numerous fleet was ready for ſea: the gene- 


rals before appointed were directed, 225 admirals, 
to take the command (for, in ſpea 
Greek naval ſervice, we have continual diffi- 


culty to chuſe between theſe titles) and under 


Xen. Hel. 


L x 
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the orders of thoſe who were at the time in 
Athens, it proceeded to Samos. Ten Samian 


trixemes reinforced it there; and requiſition 


being ſent to the other allied and ſubject ſtates, 


for the utmoſt naval force that they could 


furniſh, allowing no able-bodied citizens to 
avoid the fervice ?, an addition was thus col- 
lected which made the whole upward of a 


hundred and fifty : Its courſe was then directed 


toward Leſbos. Q 
At the time of Coord 1 Diomedon, 


| eee of the ten generals, was cruizing with 


a a ſeparate ſquadron of twelve ſhips. Receiving 
information of his collegue's diſtreſs, he made 
an effort, apparently with more zeal than judge⸗ 


ment, to en ir. Callieratidas took ten of 


- &TAYS o 


Af bee. aun 6 ee ardiſag. 5 
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ing of the f 


his 3 Diomedon himſelf eſcaped with a h 
other two. of 


The 5 ial 6 was 05 Hicks his lth; Xen. 
force at Mitylene, when intelligence reached f . OY 


him that a powerful fleet from Attica was ar- 
rived at Samos. Leaving then fifty triremes, 
under Eteonicus, to continue the blockade, he 


went with a. hundred and twenty to meet 
the eneiny. The fame evening utting his ? 
people aſhore, according to the uſual» prac- 
tice, upon the headland of Malea in Leſbos; for 
their ſupper, as night came on he diſcovered. £20, 


the fires of a na val camp on the little ilands 5 


Arginuſæ, between Leſbos and the main; and, 
ſoon after, information was brought to him aa > 


the Athenian fleet was there. About midgiahis+ 
he weighed, propofi ng a ſurprize; but a thun- 


der- ſtorm ee on, ee him to wait 
for M. £5 
Early in the moining the nah of the £ 21: 
enemy became known to the Athenian comman- 
ders, who immediately imbarked their crews, . 
ſteered ſouthward for the open ſea, and formed 


their order of battle. Eight of the ten generals 
of the commonwealth were aboard the fleet. 
Xenophon informs us, but without accounting 


for it, that the Peloponneſian ſhips were at this c 23. 
time generally ſwifter than the Athenian; ſo 
that, ſince the firſt years of the war, the circum- . 
ſtances of naval action were inverted; the La- 
cedæmonians propoſing to profit from rapid 


evolution, while the Athenians directed their 


principal care to guard. againſt it. The Lacede- - 


Vor. IV. . * a | monian 


| 5 


* 
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Xen. Hel. 
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f. 25. 


in the navy. The attention to rank, here mark» 


f. „ a + 
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nian fleet therefore was formed in a ſingle 


— line. The Athenian order of battle was re- 


rkable: each of the eight generals com- 
manded a ſquadron of fifteen ſhips; and the 
eight ee in two lines, formed the, wings 
of the fleet; the allies held the, center, in a 
fingle line; and with them were poſted; three 


Athenian captains, Fhrafybulus, Theramenes, 


and another, not named, who had all formerly | 


commanded. AS. aqmirals, and ten who held the. 


rank of. taxiarch.. in the land ſervice, which; 
feems. to haye been ſuperior to that of trierarch 


ed by Xenophon, deſerves notice, as it was 
leſs to be expected in a democracy, and as it 


accounts for the regularity with which, the a 


ne 


in ſome of, the Greek democracies, ſubordina- 
tion was very defectiveqe. 

Xenophon ſeems to have thought the difpoſi- 
rign, of che Athenian, fleet. judicious, and the 
| mae. of, the Spartan admiral's. ſhip, Hernon, 


Megarian, apparently ſaw. that: it was. More 
experienced. probably. in naval affairs chan his 
commander, he augured ill of the approaching 


battle, and adviſed retreat from ſuperior num- 
bers. Callicratidas anſwered, with the, ee 


of, a diſciple. of Lycurgus, but not with the | 


judgement which the great command intruſted - 
to him required, that his death would be a 
ſmall loſs to Sparta, but flight would be. diſ- 
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The fleets met, and the action was Jenks dif." sker. 
puted in line, Various exertions then broke 3 | 
the regularity of order, and ſtill the fight was Xen. Hel. 
maintained for ſore time with much equality. . 1 we 
At length Callicratidas, who commanded in 
the right wing of his fleet, in the ſhock of his 
galley ſtriking an enemy with the beak, fell 
overboard and periſhed: About the ſame time 
the Athenian right, commanded by Protoma- 
chus, made an impreſſion upon the Peloponne- 
ſian left: confuſion ſpred to the right, no 
longer directed by the orders or animated by 
i: the exertion of the commander-in-chief; and 
KF flortly the whole fled. Above ſeventy triremes 
TH were either deftroyed or taken: of the Lace- 
dæmonian ſquadron, conſiſling of ten, only 
one eſcaped. . Twenty-five *® Athenian TE 
vere ſunk or diſabled: ; 
The Athenian admirals, when purſuit chded; "Xen. Het. 
held a council of war to confider of meaſures | e. i 


925 . 1. 2 25. & by ; | 
15 next to be taken. To collect the wreck and 3. f. 3. & -_ 
L the dead, but more particularly to relieve the 
11 living, who might be floating on the ruins of 
15 galleys, or endeavoring to ſave themſelves by : 
0 ſwimming, Was comthotily- an important buſt= 
* neſs after naval action. Diomedon propoſed 
Ut that” this ſhould - be the” firſt concern of” the” 
2 * ; f RE 
*. * In en Lare of. the battle; deny ve is the num 3 
95 r of ſhips mentioned as loſt, together with their crews, In a 5 | 
on following paſſage* c. J. . 10.) twelve only are ſtated to have been . 
* loſt; and the context proves that in tlie latter paſſage there has 
been no error in tranſcription. Unable more ſatis factorily to re - 
R 2 the contradiftion, I have wm the e en as ſunk or 


Aa 2 2 whale 
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- whole fleet... Eraſi nides, on the contrary, was 


for proceeding immediately with the whole fleet 
to the relief of Conon, the primary object of 


their inſtructions. The enemy's fleet under 


Eteonicus, he ſaid, if due diligence were uſed, 
might be taken intire; the deſtruction of their 
navy would thus be nearly complete; and the 
exigenc ies of the commonwealth required that 


ſuch an opportunity ſhould not be loſt in the 
endeavor to ſave the wrecked, which the grow- 


Ing roughneſs of the weather would render ut- 


terly unavailing. Thraſyllus differed from 


both : he inſiſted that, as the fleet was equal to 


both objects, neither the relief of the wrecked. 


ſhould be. neglected, nor aſſiſtance to Conon de- 


layed. His opinion prevailed ;/ and it was re- 
ſolved that forty-ſix- ſhips ſhould remain to 
collect the wreck, while the reſt of the fleet 
Proceeded to Mitylene.' - 
There. is in this affair, which nd i important : 


55 conſequences, ſome myſtery, of which whether 


party - ſpirit or pri vate friendſhip, or  whateyer 


may have cauſed the reſerve, it may be ſuſ- 
pected that Xenophon knew more than he has 
choſen to unfold, None of the generals took 
the command of the large ſquadron appointed 


to the relief of the wrecked: it was committed 


to Theramenes and Thraſybulus, who both had 


been in high naval commands, but were then 


* 


only in the ſituation of captains of tritemes. 


To make the appointment more reſpectable, 


ſome of the taxiarchs were ordered u pon the 


duty with them. All the 9 were in the 


mean 


T 
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mean time to go with the main body of the fleet 
to Mitylene, Neither meaſure however could 
be executed; The increafing violence of the 
ſtorm compelled the whole fleet to ſeek the 
ſhelter which the Arginuſan ilands afforded, 
and the unfortunate crews of twelve ſhips, 


25 wrecked in the battle, were thus all left to periſh, 


In the night, nevertheleſs, one of thoſe ſmall 


light veſſels called keletes, which had attended 


the Peloponneſian fleet for the purpoſe of car- 


rying intelligence or orders, reached Mitylene 


with news of the defeat. Eteonicus, who com- 
manded the blockade, ordered the captain to 


go immediately to ſea again, obſerving the moſt 
cureful ſecrecy, and to return into the harbour 


by broad daylight, with his crew wearing chap- 
lets, as was uſual for the meſſengers of victory, 


and proclaiming that Callicratidas had deſtroyed 
the Athenian fleet. This was punctually exe- 


cuted. Eteonicus then aſſembling his troops 
in ſight of the Mitylenzan ramparts, performed 
the evangelian ſacrifice, the thanks-offering 
for good news, and, at the concluſion of the 


ceremony, ordered that all ſhould, immediately 
take their ſupper. Meantime he cauſed his 


principal ſtores to be imbarked in the veſ- 
ſels of burden attending his fleet : the crews of 


the triremes were then haſtened aboard, and, 
the wind being favorable, all ſailed for Chios, 


while after ſetting fire to his camp, he led the 
infantry to Methymne. 

Theſe unexpected motions of the deficoitia 
armament, which were ſo ably conducted as to 
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CHAP. give no opportunity for advantage againſt it, 
Os firſt intimated to Conon the defeat of Callicra- 


tidas. Haſtening to launch his triremes, he 


met the victorious fleet already approaching 
from Arginuſe, and himſelf communicated 


the information that his deliverance was already 


complete. The fleet then went to Chios; but, 


no opportunity offering for any blow againſt 
the enemy, it proceeded to Samos, the uſual 5 


. ſtation. 


9 1 
. 


SECTION 1. 


| Impeachment of the generals who ET ot 


the Pattie of A rginuſe. 


THE victory of Altus, the greateſt brain 
ed by the Athenians during the war, in which, 


' with above ſeventy ſhips, more than ten thouſand 
men muſt have been loſt by the enemy, might 


have gone far to procure final ſucceſs to Athens, 


had Athens had a government capable of anyfted- 


dineſs, or even ſecure againſt acts of madneſs. 
Fruitful of ſuperior men, ſhe never had more 


citizens equal to the conduct of the greateſt 


affairs than at this time. At leaſt three, Alci- 


biades, Thraſybulus, and Conon, already of 


large experience in great commands, and yet 


in the prime of life, were ſcarcely inferior to 


any known in her annals. Burt, fince the reſto- 


ration of democracy, the people, frantic with 
the wild joy of recovered power, and nat leſs 


mad 
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mad with jealouſy of ſuperior men, were more 
than ever dupes to the arts of deſigning orators ; 


and, like a weak and fickle tyrant, 'whoſe'paſ- 


the ſtimulation, moſt in conſonance with the 
paſſion of the moment, pointed the way. 


bio 
* 


11, 
EE, 


fion is his only Aaw, tho no ſingle'tyrant can 
really be ſo lawleſs, were led as the flattery, or 


Hence followed one of the moſt extraordi.- | 


nary, moſt diſgracef al, and moſt fatal ſtrokes 
of faction known in hiſtory, Of the eight Xen. Hel. 


generals who commanded at the battle of Ar- | 
ginuſe, Protomachus and Ariſtogenes only re- 
mained with Conon at Samos: Diomedon, Pe- 


ricles, Lyſias, Ariftocrates, Eraſinides and 


Thraſyllus went home; little expecting the fate 
that was to meet them there. Matters had 


been prepared by intrigues, which are known 


to us only by their effects. A decree of the 
people had jeprived all the generals of their 


command, Conon only excepted, to whom 
Adeimantus and Philocles were given as new 
collegues. As ſoon as the fix arrived, Eraſi- 


nides was arreſted. Archedemus, then the po- 
pular orator, and conſidered as head -· of the de- 
mocratical intereſt, had preferred an accufation 
againſt him for embeziling public effects our 
of ſhips in their paſſage from the Helleſpont, 
and for other miſconduct in his command; 


and the court” before which the charge was 


exhibited, ordered the victorious general to pri- 


2 


ſon. It remained then for the other ſive to ſ. a. 


2 9 7} Kites, 
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C 2 P. give, before the council, an account of tran- 
A ſactions under their orders. At the concluſion 


it was moved by Timocrates, that all ſhould 


be put in ſafe cuſtody, to anſwer before the 


people for their conduct. The council accord- 


| ingly ordered all the five into. confinement. 


When the aſſembly of the people met, The- 


. ramenes came forward as the principal accuſer; 
| Theramenes, to whom with Thraſybulus, when 
in the ſituation of ſimple trierarchs, the accuſed 


1 generals had intruſted the command of a fleet 
\._ of forty-ſix triremes, with the charge of ſaving 


thoſe wrecked in the battle of Arginuſe; yet 
the crime nowalledged againſt the generals was 
the neglect of that very duty. Xenophon has 
not accounted for this apparent contradiction“. 


The council, however, was evidently guilty of 


the groſſeſt and moſt tyrannical oppreſſion. 
. The accuſed were not allowed to conduct their 
defence in the uſual form; advantages which 


the law poſitively preſcribed were denied them; 


and each was permitted only to me a ſhort 
| ſpeech to the people. | 


Thus reſtricted, all made 9 0 he FRA 


apology. . After a moſt glorious victory, 
they ſaid, they had taken upon themſelves 


"03 very bee and urgent duty, the i 1 


FO The: aceount of 74 Tn aiffering 3 in e ſmall circum- 
ſtances from Xenophon's, agrees with it in the reſult. It aſſiſts 


indeed little to explain, but it tends to eſtabliſh the fairneſs of 
Xengphon's account, who, as a cotemporary, acquainted with 


ſome of the perſons concerned, and intereſted in the event, might 
pe ſuppoſed liable to ſome partiality, 


* of 
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— of the enemy, and the relief of the beſieged SECT. 


n _ © armament. In the mean time time the care. 5 — iy 
d Hof the wrecked, as far as depended on 
F them, had not been omitted or ſlighted: it 
— had been intruſted to officers whom none 
© would deny to be eompetent for ſuch a duty, 
— to officers who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
; in great commands and arduous enterprizes. 
n If then there had been a failure, thoſe alone 
d © were fairly accountable, to whom the execu- 
t © tion had been committed. It was, however, 
g not their purpoſe to accuſe: injurious treat- 
wt © ment ſhould not provoke them to be unjuſt; 
18 they imputed to none any failure in duty; 
18 © well knowing that the violence of the ſuper- 
A vening ſtorm rendered the ſaving of the 
of * wrecked impoſſible. - For this there was no 
L want of. reſpectable witneſſes ; every maſter 
ir of the fleet would bear teſtimony to it; and 
h many perſons actually ſaved from the wrecked 
1; * ſhips knew it, among whom was one of the 
rt generals included in the preſent accuſation.” t 
15 A A ſhort ſpeech to this purpoſe having deen Xen. Hel. 
1e mm ſeverally by each of the generals, the 5 Fa Te 
» BU queſtion was put. It was evident that a majo= _. 
es rity of the aſſembly was for the acquittal of the 
it. accuſed. But the party which had reſolved on 
their deſtruction. had on their ſide the proedri 
N- and a majority in the council, Their reſource 
"= therefore was to procure a declaration from the 
th proëdri, © That in the duſk of evening, then 
ht © advanced, the number of hands could not be 
i F ame and that the deciſion muſt be 
of 2 So On 
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ed to the next aſſembly.” Acquieſcence 


— dae this determination ſeems to have incou- 
raged them to puſh their point, and they pro- 
ceeded to move, That; in the interval, the 
council ſhould conſider and determine in what 


manner, in the next aſſembly, the trial ſhould 


be conducted. To move any queſtion when 


it had boen already decided that the aſſembly 


could nat proceed to a diviſion, ſeems a ſtrange 
incongruity; but the motion made ſhows that 


3 they depended upon the paſſions, and not upon 
the reaſon of the people. It was ho leſs than a 


propoſal to authorize the council to diſpenſe 
with the forms eſtabliſhed by the conſtitution, 
for the ſecurity of the ſubject in caſes of crimi- 
nal accufation. But the party vas ſtrong, and 
the body of the people thoughtleſs and impa- 


tient: the friends of the accuſed were apparent | 


ly ſurprized, and perhaps fearful of irritating 
the haſty and unwary: the queſtion was carried 


without a diviſion, and the aſſembly: was 55. 
1 miſſed. 2 


Having thus obviated the acquittal of the un- 


ſortunate generals, which, according to Xeno- 
phon, a majority of the aſſembly had actually 


pronounced, and which wanted only the decla- 


| ration of the proedri to give it effect; having 


procured authority for the council to ſubſtitute, 
at their pleaſure, any mode of trial inſtead of 
that preſcribed by law, the party were ſtill ap- 
prehenſive that they might fail of their purpoſe; 


and the-conſequence of failure, in ſo violent an 
effort of faction, might not improbably be ruin 


to 
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to themſelves. Recourſe was therefore had to "RET: | 


a kind of oratory ſuited to excite that popular 0 J 


paſſion which would favor their views. It was Xen. Hel. 
the ſeaſon of the Apaturia, a feſtival derived 7 „ 


from patriarchal times, in which families aſ- 


ſembled, and the chief of each received a kind 


of homage from its members. A number of 
perſons, clothed in black, and with their heads 
and beards cloſe ſhaven, as was cuſtomary in 


- mourning, were procured to ſhow themſelves 


about the city, as relations of thoſe loſt in the 
ſtorm after the battle of Arginuſæ. This arti- 


fice was not without effect among the lower 


people. Meanwhile, in the council, the buſineſs 
was managed by Callixenus, who was a mem- 
ber, and who ſucceeded to the utmoſt wiſh of - 


his party. 


When the aſſembly was held wien was to 
decide the fate of the generals, Callixenus came 
forward to report the reſolution of the council, 


which was to guide the proceedings. The re- 


ſolution, as it ſtands reported by Xenophon, 
ran thus: The accuſation of the generals hav- c.s, 
ing been heard in the aſſembly, together with 
their defence, the council hath decreed, © That 
te the people ſhall proceed immediately to ballot 
& by wards : that there ſhall be for each ward 
te two vaſes: that proclamation ſhal} be made 


Aby the herald, informing the people, That 


© whoever deems the generals criminal in neg- 


_ « Jecting to ſave from the waves thoſe who were 
% conquerors in the battle, muſt put his die in- 


te to the firſt vaſe; whoever deems them inno- 
; CE cent, 


* 
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ac: cent, into the ſecond : that the puniſhment, 
* jn caſe of condemnation, ſhall be death, to 
t be inflicted by the Eleven'! (magiſtrates whoſe 


+ | office bore a reſemblance to that of our ſheriff) 
with confiſcation of all property, a tenth to 
et the goddeſs, the reſt to the commonwealth.” 


In the whole of theſe proceedings the op- 


gern of the individuals accuſed was ſo fla- 
grant, and the violation of the conſtitution of 
ſo dangerous a kind, that the party thought 
- ſomething might be ſtill wanting to inflame 


paſſion ſufficiently among the people, and ſtifle 
juſt conſideration. Their reſources however 


ſeem to have been, according to the account of 
- Xenophon, ſuch that we cannot but wonder at 


their ſucceſs, A man was produced who de- 
clared before the aſſembly, that having been 


* in one of the wrecked ſhips, he had ſaved 

* himſelf on a flour-barrel; and that his drown- 
ing comrades had conjured him, if he ſhould 
eſcape that fate which for them was inevitable, 


not to let it paſs unknown to the Athenian 


people, how the generals had abandoned thoſe 


5 | © who had deſerved ſo well of their country. 


Athens was not yet without a confticetion, 
and laws, as well for the ſecurity of the conſti- 
tution itſelf, as for the aſſurance of juſtice to 
individuals; tho faction, ſupported by a majo- 


- rity in the aſſembly, might ſometimes violate 


1 8. 


both. The friends of the generals therefore did 


not yet give up their defence, in which Euryp- 
tolemus ſon of Peiſianax took the leading part. 


| Ne was there wanting a conſiderable body 


among 
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amang the people diſpoſed to . bim, SECT: 


- when he remonſtrated againſt the violation of — 
the conſtitution attempted by the decree of the 
council, and declared that he would cite Callix- - 
enus to anſwer according to law as the propoſer. 
The reſource of the oppoſite party was ſtill in 
popular paſſion. They directed their rhetoric 
to the jealous temper of democracy: It was 
intolerable, they ſaid, for an individual to 
* prafioms to ſet limits to the authority of the 
people; and immediately an angry multitude 
vociferated, That it was intolerable for an in- 
* dividual to preſcribe bounds to the will of 
the people.” Thus incouraged, Lyciſcus, one 
of the leading men, declared, That whoever * 


* ſhould preſume to check the authority of the | 


* aſſembly, he would move that his fate ſhould 


be decided by the ſame ballot with that of the - 
generals. The aſſembly upon this was again 
in, uproar. Euryptolemus feared, by irritating 
the multitude, to injure the cauſe he meant to 
defend, and, retracting his propoſed citation of 
Callixenus, declared his en to the will | 


of the people. 


This legal impediment being: his violently; Xen. Het. 
overborne, ſtil} oppoſition occurred to the pur- . 8 


poſe of the proſecutors. The prytanes had che 
virtue to declare, that they would not put the 
queſtion for a decree ſubverſive of the conſtitu- 
tion, and which the law forbad. Callixenus, 
imboldened by the ſupport he had already found, 
and deeply intereſted in carrying his meaſure, 
Om" mounted the bema, and addreſſing the 


People. 
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people, accuſed the pryta 


k aca duty. The multitude, with rene wed jealouſy 


of their ill. conceived and undefined rights, in- 


dignantly called for thoſe to appear who reſiſted 
the orders of the people. The virtue which 


had ineited to oppoſe a meaſure ſo deſtructive 


of the conſtitution, and ſo iniquitous toward 
individuals, then yielded to fear; and the pry- 


tanes, with only one very remarkable exception, 
obeyed the tyrannical command. The ſon of 
. Sophroniſcus, Soc rates, who was of their num 


ber, perſiſted in declaring that nothing ſhould 
5 move him to act otherwiſe than according to 
| law; but his collegues conſented to propoſe the 


# 


ol. queſtion, and take the ballot according to the 


reſolution of the council. 


This point being chus decided; Puryprotic x 
mus ventured again to aſcend the bema'z no 
longer to oppoſe the reſolution of the council, 

but to ſpeak in favor of the accuſed; as the law” 
authorized, what the people would yet bear to ; 


hear. Fearful; however, of exciting. outcry, he 


began with cautiouſly declaring, That his in- 
* tention was partly to accuſe, as well as partly 
to deſend, Pericles his near relation, and Dio- 


Fo” medon his intimate friend; and at the ſame 


time to adviſe the aſſembly what in his opinion 
the public good required.“ Obſerving then 
no diſinclination to hear him, he proceeded: 


_ © accuſe them of a miſdemeanor in their com- 


mand, inaſmuch as they diſſuaded what ought 
to have been done, and what their collegues 
SD. "wn WOE eden; 1. 9 infor- 


5 mation 


of refuſing ther 


« mation. in their.di aatche 3 and; SECT. 
© 20, you, that the duty of relieving the dae w A „ 
bad been committed as Theramenes and Thra- 
Fhulus, and had not been performed. This 
« was: their crime only, yet their collegues are 
< involved; in the accuſation: a crime againſt 
the publig it muſt be confeſſed, tho not of a 
very hainous nature; it was an: act of bene vo- 
* lence toward thoſe very officers: who are now 
* requiting the charity by a capital proſecution, 
conducted in a new. and unheard: of. fore: ob” ; £ 
* ſeverity, againſt their benefactors.” = 
v1 Having ſtated his Ra war Fa a. 
be proceeded to his advice, which marks ſtrong- 
bbb the ſtate of the Athenian government at the 
| time. Frequent experience of being miſled by 


i h deſigning men, into meaſures which. they found 
po occaſion ſeverely to repent, made the antient 
demacracies generally jealous of advice given 
by their orators, unleſs: it: flattered ſome paſſion 
which in the moment ſwayed the popular mind. 
In what I have ta recommend,“ ſaid chere fore 
Eurygtolemus, * neither I nor any man can lead 
you into any dangerous error. For it muſt 
alyrays be in your power to inforte againſt of 
_ © fenders,; equally whether many be involved in 
ons c n judgement, or each be, allowed a 
* ſeparatettrial, any puniſhment at your pleaſure. 
© 1I-therefoxs moſkj earneſtly wiſh: and: recom 
mend, that you would allow: each of the ac 
ceuſeg. generals at leaſt one day for his ſeparate 
defence; and I moſt anxiouſſy deprecate your 
Siving © confidence to thoſe w would perſuade 
vou 
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LAY © you, iber z it can bY Ala to ks; time Lay 
7; Xe «ſuch deliberation as may produce a reaſonable | 
| /— © © conviction in your own minds, and that it is 
Y 5 fafer to truſt others than yourſelves. ©. 55 37S 
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* The decree of Canonus, that e 
1 5 . fa tion of the democratical authority, i is well 

| known to you all . It declares; That if any 
3 \ 0 ſhall injure the Athenitn: people, he ſhall an- 
8 {wer before the people in bonds: if he is 


found guilty, he ſhall be puniſhed with death; ' 
his body ſhall be thrown into the Barathrum; ' 
„ ye ke MP and all his property ſhall be forfeited ; a tenth: ' 
„55 « tothe goddeſs, the Teſt to the commonwealth.” 
| II I defire*no. other, Athenians, chan that the 
generals be tried according to the proviſions 
of that ſevere law; and, if you think Proper, 
llet Pericles, my near PIO, Ie: ED o 
2 * abide your ſentence. . S1S129 BL. 41 2 


| The crimes held e TAE be men 

r are ſacxilege, and high-treaſon. The generals 

before you are accuſed of none ſuch, But if : 

+ © the. decree of Canonus is, in your opinion, : 

15 4 too mild for them, let the la againſt ſacri- | ö 
= llege and treaſon be your guide. Even fo; ' : 
| _ © egeh'willhavehis: ſeparate rial 4 da for SS 
aach will be divided into chres parts „in te 
© firſt you will inquire. and determine whether 2 
tere is cauſe for putting the accuſed upon his | . 

« trial; the ſecond will be allotted to the ac. 1 

c cufation - the third to the defence. Let it be 

122 15 Kare enn if there is anywhere ny farther ac MW 6 

= count of this remarkable law, than what we have here from 1 0 
3 Taenophon, it has eſcaped me. I 1 ! in. is e noticed IF, > u 
1 | : either Petit or Potter, 5 C 
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d obnoxious! of thoſe who overthrew the demo- Were rt 


© cracy, and who: afterward, in his flight from 


Athens, performed the ſignal treachery of be- 

_ traying nos to the 'Fhebans, even Ariſtar- 
_ © chus was allowed his day, and even to chuſe 
© his day for his defence. Will you. then, 


c Athenians, who: were ſo ſcrupulouſly juſt to ; 


one whoſe treaſon was ſo notorious, and whoſe 


conduct ſo groſsly injurious, will you deny 
© the common: benefit of the laws to thoſe who 
© have; fo ſignally ſerved their country? Will 
© you: break down: the barriers of that conftitu- 
tion by which: individuals have hitherto been 


e ſafe, and by which the commonwealth has 


become great, to deliver to the executioner 

< your meritorious. generals, covered: with the 

© recent glory « of; the moſt important victory that 

© has been gained in a war of twenty-ſix years? 

I you would: conſult the juſtice, the honor, 

© or the ſafety of the commonwealth, vou will - 
© rather reward them with Crowns, their due as 

© conquerors, than, yielding to the malicious 

© arguments. of wicked. men, condemn them to 


© an- ignominious death, To what therefore I 


© have at preſent to propoſe, I truſt you cannoet 
but aſſent: it is, That each of the generals Xen. Hel. 


ſ. 11. 


be ſeparately tried, according to the Provi- 3 
ſions of the decree of Canonus.” 1 


According to the forms of the Athenian af- 
ſembly, the queſtion was at the ſame time put 
upon the motion of Euryptolemus and that of , 
Callixenus. The majority was declared for the 

Vor. . 70 bþ motion 


8 recollected how lately A the moſt SRCT.. 
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| ous. motion of Euryptolemus ; but, at the requiſi- 


\ 
2 


tion of Menecles, the holding up of hands being 


repeated , it was declared for that of Callixe- 
nus. The reſolution of the council being thus 
confirmed, in conformity to that reſolution the 
people proceeded ta ballot. The fatal vaſe pro- 


nounced ſentence of death againſt the eight ge- 


- vn, ang the ſix PIT; wry cope Als,” 


3 Ls 48 8 


e has of. Ale ibiades;: She en 


5 bas: recall from Sicily, he avoided returning to 


Athens, being aſked, ; If he cou d not truſt his 


country:? he replied, Ves; for everything 


' elſe; but. in a trial for life,” not my mother; 


I leſt by miſtake ſhe ſhould put a black ball for 
© a white one. Whatever authority there may 
have been for this anecdote, it contains a very 
Juſt reproof of the Athenian mode of giving 


judgement on life and death, by a ſecret ballot ; 


Which, without preventing. corruption, excludes 


; . . e Wc and covers ſhame. *'- 


- But while, under the ſecurity of our own 10 


| ile conſtitution, we wonder at the defec- 
tive polity of a people whom we find ſo many 
cauſes to admire, it is not a little advantageous 
for the writer of Grecian hiſtory, that circum- 
ſtances have been occurring, in a nation calling 
_ itſelf the moſt poliſhed of the moſt poliſhed age 
ny the. world, which her all the eee 


r 
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_ 23" Lyſias mentions this tranſaction in his oration againſt Eras 


T * tofthenes, (p. 123. vel. 406.) and 1 ng a oe 2-4 it goes. 


albu that of Xenophon, - 
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and before ſcarcely credible: violences of faction ; 
among the Greeks, not only probable, but al- 
" moſt make them appear moderate. At the ſame: 


—_ 9; -- 


time it may not be digrefſing improperly to re- 
mark, that as what has been paſſing in France 
may tend to illuſtrate Grecian hiſtory, and to 
erxculpate the Grecian character from any innate 
; a atrocity, beyond what is common among other 
nations, there occurs alſo in Grecian hiſtory, _ -. 
n KK what may inableto form a juſter eſtimate of the 
oO French character, than a view of the late enor- 
s mities, compared only with what has at any 
g time paſſed in our own country, might lead us 
to conceive: and if the inability of wiſe-and 
Yr | worthy men, ſuch as undoubtedly muſt have exiſt- 
y BE edin France, to hold their juſt influenceamong the 


3 People, and prevent thoſe diſgraceful proceed 
gings, appears itſelf a diſgrace. both to them- 


t; ſel ves and to the nation, Grecian hiſtory, and 
es the extant writings of the ableſt Grecian politi- 
: clans, will perhaps furniſh their faireſt apology. 
d- For, fo many men of the brighteſt talents and 
C- higheſt acquirements, as in Greece turned their 
ny thoughts, with the cloſeſt attention, to a ſub- 
us ject ſo univerſally and deeply intereſting, not 
m- one ſeems to have been able even to imagine a 
ng form of government which might, in a gredt 
ge nation, reconcile the jarring pretenſions ariſing 
us, from that variety of rank among men, without 
. which even ſmall ſocities cannot ſubſiſt. Our 
b, own writers, through meer familiarity with the 
es, object, as foreiners from unacquaintance with it, 


nota very much overlooked what, in impor- 
85 N B b 2 e - tance, 
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CHAP. tance, is perhaps not inferior to any one cir- 
— cumſtance in the ſingular conſtitution of our 

government. It is not till fince the troubles in. 
France began, that a refugee, who has been in 
_ ſituations inabling him to ſee and compelling: 


him to, obſerve, has diſcovered, what, but far 


{  _ thoſe troubles, would perhaps never have oc- 
Lettre au curred to his notice; that, nowhere elſe in tha 


1 world, ſuch harmony ſubſiſts between the ſe- 


1 j , veral ranks of citizens as in England-— 


ſtructure of the Britiſn conſtitution reſts. Ranks, 
ary, as much, or perhaps more than elſewhere. 
But no one rank has that gigantic preẽminence 
which. can inable it to trample upon its next 


> 


/ diſtance. from top to bottom is great; but the 
: Fradation i is ſcarcely, perceptible and the con- 
nection intimate. Each rank is intereſted in the, 

ſuppoxt of its next ſuperior; for none are ex- 
cluded from the hope of riſing; and, of all the 


| the ſupport « of all. We cannot conſider with- 


. the moſt natural as well as the moſt beneficial, 
never ſubſiſted in any country but our o n. 
It has not always perhaps been duly recollect- 

ed by ſpeculative politicians, that, among the 


iſted as that which in, Paris, after the firſt revo- 
lution, aſſumed deſpatic power, and, while the 
repreſentatives 0 of the nation were de ib 


This harmony is indeed. the foundation, the | 
fa foundation,” on, which. the. proud ſuper-. 


inferior, In the ſcale. of ſubordination, the, 


various ranks, the higheſt is moſt intereſted in 


out wonder, that an order of things apparently 


antient republics, no ſuch. order of citizens ex- 
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were in Athens performed by flaves ;' and with- 


out keeping this circumſtance conftantly in 
mind, we cannot but be liable to the grôſſeſt 
error in applying the rules of antient policy to 


modern times. Thoſe writers who would infer, 


that formerly the lower people in England were 
not free, becauſe the loweſt rank were actually 


ſlaves, attempt a. fallacy upon their re:ders, 
In treating of Athens, Lacedæmon, or Rome, 
they would have diſtinguiſhed, as they ought to 


uo, flaves from citizens. It is unqueſtionable 


that, from the Anglo-Saxon. conqueſt down- 
ward, the conſtitution of this country has been 


always free: and tho, in unſettled times, and 
eſpecially under the firſt Norman kings, law 


might be overborne by the violence of accidental 


power, yet both the law, and the eſtabliſhed 


mode of adminiſtering the law, never were 
otherwiſe than highly and even ſingularly favo⸗ 


rable to the freedom . ot even the | 
| loweſt citizens | 


Monteſquieu has 6 to Shed the 


ba pr the Engliſh conſtitution ; and a eren 


5 


24 ee e | 


ith, that the monarchs to whom our conſtitution is moſt indebt- 
4 Alfred, Henry II. and :dward I. were conquerors. It is 


certainly a moſt unworthy ſlander upon thoſe uhcominon great 


men, as well as upon the parliaments from Edward the firſt till 


the time when Forteſcue wrote under Henry VI. to alert, as of- 


ten has been done, that England had no valuable conſtitution, 


and no true freedom, till the oppoſition to the e or ol the . 
expulſion of the Stuarts, procured them. 


5 at dE has 


on the rights of man, trampled anides weg en anon. 2 
rights. The functions of that order of citizens — 
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 ONAF. bas been given to him; proportioned rather to 
IX: e merit of the prophet than of the prophecy. 
5 jeu, evidently, had not duly adverted 


to that peculiar amalgamation of ranks in Eng- 
= through which all coaleſce ; or, if it may 


be ſo expreſſed, to that concatenation, by which 
"the loweſt end of a long chain is as firmly con- 
nec ted with the higheſt, as the int lat 
 " with one another. I hrough this advantageous 
Conſtiturion of things, England has always 
avoided, and it may well be hoped will con- 
dine to avoid; that violence of internal fermen- 
tation, which continually diſordered, and at 
length deſtroyed the governments of Athens 
und Rome; and hence ſhe has been inabled to 
reſiſt the contagion of French politics, ſo allu- 
A ring in diſtant proſpect, ſo hidevus/in near ap- 
proach, which perhaps no other European go - 
vernment, whoſe mildneſs would allow it equal 
admiſſion, PRs 5 forein affiſtance 77 | 
= vithſtood. | 8 | 
Nor is it, Þ pda as . Pe 
writers have aſſerted, of no importance to trace 
the freedom of the conſtitution of this country 
beyond the civil wars of the laſt century. For 
the purpoſe indeed of eſtabliſhing the right of 


the Britiſh people to freedom, it is utterly un- 
neceſſary. But, toward a clear com prehenſion 


of the conſtitution... itſelf ; toward a certain | 


knowlege of the broad and deep foundation on 


which it teſts; toward a ready and juſt percep- 
tion of the manner in which it may be affected, 


through the various changes to N all human 
ching 


> links 


— » ; { — 8 71 7 = 
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F RS ſine 3 


15 already ſeen extenſion of dominion, influx of 
riches, increaſe of population, increaſe of re- 
venue, immoderate debt, and the poſſible re- 
duction: of that debt; toward à juſt 9 


18; +0 


* 


how ſar any of theſe changes are beneficial, and : 


_ how far injurious, and when alteration or re- 

medy may be wanting, and what, in any given 
circumſtances, will be the probable effect of an 
15 alteration or remedy propoſed; toward all theſe 


an acquaintance with the hiſtory of our conſti- 


tution, from nie e is of 8 er ; 


 kance,..,-+//// 1 . 
If then it is to ee e to 85 
the hiſtory. of our conſtitution. from earlieſt - 
times, it will alſo be not a little important to 
other nations, if any ſuch there are, who would 


form a conſtitution on the model of ours, or 


who would improve the conſtitution they poſ- 
ſeſs, after our example. Nor will it be leſs 


important to thoſe who, without any good 
foundation to build on, and without any valua- 
ble experience within their own country, pro- 


proſe to raiſe, with the airy materials of theory, 
a conſtitution. more perfect . than the moſt per- 


fect. that has yet exiſted upon earth. For want 
of attention to the breadth and antique firmneſs 
of che baſis on which our envied and truly en- 


viable government reſts, the ſingular manner in 


which the materials of the ſuperſtructure are 


adapted to each other, and how they are held 


together by their natural fitneſs to coaleſce, the 
e of Europe ſeems te thieaten many 
} | B b 4 2 "+ mew 


ch | ke . um W leſſons 
* for every order that can exiſt n à ſtate ſeparute- 


ly; and jeſſons for nations united. Happy then 1 


\ | thoſe, who, gathering wiſdom from the fuffe- 
— eee of ths —_ ard _ _ 
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*. 1 M. de e Tetter, ahovereltricd PT tho pads. 
„ never publiſhed, it may not be ſuperſſueus to give here, in 
1 eee longing, e e ee ce ge | 


* WY 


e 10 * Tignorois, lorfque 5 ebmmenct Cette letire, I quel point ta 


diviſion 6clatoit -d&6jA entre la Nobleſſe et le tiers Etat, dans les 
Are provinenate votre xojarime; depuis que je Vai appris, 
Jen fremis. Vu la ſituation od les choſes ont ẽtẽ amences, Un 
4 pas lieu d'ſperer que la concorde puiſſe ſe r&tablir d'elle-mems, 
et ans quion ait extirps les germes de diſſention qu'on ma que- 
trop fomentés. Il faut done y pourvoir par quelque moyen hou- 
veau, puiſſant, et efficace. Celui que je propoſe eſt EProuve. 
5 . par lui qu'il exiſte en Angleterre, entre les Grands et | 
TR Peuple, plus d'accord qu'il n en a, je penſe, dans aueune autre 
nation; nulle part ailleurs Veſprit public n'eft auſſi marque ; 

nulle part Vinteret n'a plus d empire pqur rEunir tous les Etats. 
Or ii eſt conſtant que rien y contribue davantage que Pinſtitu- 
1 tion d'une Chambre Haute et d'une Chambre Baſſe dans le Parle- 
went, ainſi que leur compoſition reſpective, les diſtinctions qui 
| les ſeparent, et les rapports qui les uniſſent. Plus on Etudie cet 
_ enſemble, plus on trouve à admirer: Les Lords qui forment la 
Chambre Haute, et qui tous ſont titres. (ebe font les ſeuls qui le 

h ſoient en Angleterre) partagent dans une meme affaciation, fans 
TE 1 1 nEanmoins A leurs qualifications diſtinctives, Phonneur 
de irie; et-Ceft, fans contredit, le premier corps de J Etat. 
TLTLeur p Erogative n'eſt jamais conteſtte ni envite par les Com- 
mines, qui ont parmi leurs Membres les fils cadets, les freres, 
les parens, de ces memes Lords et des plus grandes maiſons du 
royaume. Ceſt ce mélange, cette wausfußes, ſi je le puis dire, 
de la plus haute Nobleſſe dans le corps repreſentatif du penple, 
qui entretient l' harmonie entre bun et autre, et qui reflerre le 

neeud de leur union; c'eſt ce qui fait que les deux Chambres fra 

terpiſent Jeep ſe Su, qu elles ſe W Lans fe 
riruliar, 


In digreſſing thus far, I truſt I pong not over- SEgr. 
| Hein the limits within which the writer of 8 8 
Grecian hiſtory may claim, not an excluſive, 
but a common right. A Grecian hiſtory, and 
indeed any hiſtory perfectly written (cheſe vo- 
lumes pretend to no ſuch merit) but eſpecially | 
2 Grecian hiſtory ates, mes e men ee 


0 infitere for _ movies. N 

_ _rivaliſer, que Pune 3 ae e toutes 

deux concourent également au maintien de la prrogative royale 9 oe 
et à la conſervation des droits nationaux. Lettre addrefſe au def ok 
; 5 Rol par M. de Calonne, le 9 Fevrier, 1789. p. 67, 58. | = 
Tz © The very great advantage to a free conſtitation, of having 1 73 
4 | hereditary firſt magiſtrate, the d of the ſupreme execus | "Y 
, tive power, ſo diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior rank as to exclude all 
? idea of competition, has been very well explained by Mr. De 
q Lolme; but the benefit of that ſingular amalgamation of various 
s 1 rank among the people, which prevails in England, has, I think, | LE 
E nowhere been duly noticed. In no court of Europe, 1 believe, 
= zs rank ſo exactly regulated among the higheſt orders, as in Eng- 
3 BU land, and yet there is no rank perfectly infulated; all are in ſome BE 
way implicated with thoſe about them. To begin even with the 16 yo 
1 heir apparent; as a ſubject, he communicates in rank with all © 
- bother ſubjects. The king's younger ſons rank next to the elder, 
* but their rank is liable to reduction: their elder brother's youh- 
et M ger ſons will rank before them. The Archbiſhops: and the 
la Chancellor, and the. great officers of ſtate rank above Dukes not 
=”: of royal blood, but their rank is that of office only: the Dukes, 
ns in family-rank; are commonly much above the Archbiſhops and 
ur Chancellor. Thus far our rule, I believe, differs little from 
it, that of other European courts: what follows is peculiar to our - 
N- ſelves. The peers, all equal in legal, differ in ceremonial funk. 
ES, The ſons of peers of the higher orders, rank above the peers 
du | themſelves of the lower orders; but, ſuperior thus in ceremonial 
re, rank, they are in legal rank inferior. For the ſons of all peers, 
we, even of the royal blood, being commoners, while in ceremonial | 
le rank they may be above many of the peers, in legal rank they are 
75 only peers with the commoners. This implication of the peerage 
; 
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© der-in-chief of. the. Peloponneſian fleet; in favor 
with Cyrus. Unſteadineſs of the Athenian go- 
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WII 1E ig by a 061 ll exertion a. 

power in the ſoverein aſſembly, overthrowing 
th barriers of the conſtitution and trampling 
on law and juſtice, - was preparing her own 
doynfal, there occurred, among the Peloponne- 
jan forces on the other ſide of the Ægean, what 
will deſerve notice, as it affords additional 
proof how little all Greece was prepared to re- 
ceive a conſtitution that could eſtabliſh peace 
throughout her confines, and give-ſecurity-to 
ah or to TOP. of, her e After the death of 
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another thing which perhaps not leſs ſtrongly marks the wiſe 
moderation of our anceſtors, to whom we owe the preſent order 
of things. No diſtinction between i ie can be really more 
eſſential than the being or not being inembers of the legiſlative 
body; yet the rank of a member of parliament is known neither 
10 the law, nor to the ceremonial of the country. Among un- 
titled commoners indeed there is no diſtinction of rank that can 
be very exactly defined; and yet a diſtinction always ſubſiſts in 
public opinion, decided partly, and perhaps ſometimes too much, 
by wealth, partly by contideration given to birth, connections or 
character, which upon the whole, perhaps more than under auß 
other government, preſerves the MD pos neceſſary to the 
Ped of orgy Oy: | 


e, ont | j «Has Calli. 
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Callicratidas and the diſperſion of the pelopen- 8 
neſian fleet, the Peloponneſian cauſe ſeems to 
have been neglected by Cyrus. The ſquadron, Xen. Hel. 
which had eſcaped from Mitylens, remained at B... 
Chios; where its commander Eteonicus joined it 5 
from Methymne, but without money to pay it. 
Accuſtomed as the Greeks were to ſubſiſt on 
military ſervice by their own means, this gave 
at firſt no great uneaſineſs. In fo rich an iland, 
the induſtrious found opportunity to earn ſome- 
thing, by working for hire; and wild fruits, or 
thoſe cheaply bought, were reſources for the 
| leſs handy or more idle; ſo that, in the joy of 
recent eſcape, and with the hope of ſpeedy re- 

f lief, the wants that occurred during ſummer 
vere patiently; borne. But when, in advancing 

autumn, clothes became ragged, ſhoos worn 

out, wants of all kinds. increaſed while means 
of earning leſſened, and as the ſtormy ſeaſon : 

_ approached, the hope of relief grew fainter, _ 
reflection began then to excite the moſt ſerious SR 
apprehenſions. In this tate of things, the com. . 

| pariſon of their own circumſtances with thoſe . 

; of the wealthy Chians, 'was obviqus to remark; . 

5 and the tranſition was ready to the obſervation, 

dat, having arms in their hands, it depended 

88 only upon themſelves to change fituations. A 

. conſpiracy was in conſequence: formed, for Ma. 

1 king themſelves maſters of the iland; and it 

' vas agreed that, for ee 9 aſſociate 

cM. ſhould carry a reed. \ 

. Intelligence of this nick did not e — —. . 2. 


OV. . 
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"I nicus till the number of aſſociates. was ſo great, 
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chr. nv oppoſe it by open force would have been 


— tighly hazardous. If we may judge from the 


- expreſſion of Xenophon upon the occaſion, 

55 N vompared with fo many of Thucydides, Plato, 

and other writers, which ſhow how widely it 

was held among the Greeks that might made 

right and that the uſeful was the meaſure of the 

_ Honeft, Eteonicus would not much have re- 

garded the robbery of his allies, even with the 

| | maſſacre that muſt probably have attended, if 
| Ccifadyaritageous' conſequences: had not been to 

de apprehended to his commonwealth, and blame 


on that account to himſelf. The fear of a ge- 


neral alienation from the Lacedæmonian cauſe; 
uccording to Xenophon, determined his oppo- 


KHtion'to the conſpiracy; and rather an arbit 


power, conceded on the neceſſity of the cafe ro 
military commanders, than any defined and con- 
ſtitutional authority, inabled him to oppoſe it 


with effect. Selecting fifteen confidential per- 


ſons, and arming them with daggers, he went 
through the ſtreets of Chios. The firſt perſon 
obſerved, bearing az reed, was à man with diſor- 
_dered eyes, coming out of a ſurgeot” $ ſhop, and 
he was inſtantly put to death; A crowd pre- 
ſently aſſembled about the body; and inquiry 
being anxiouſly made, anſwer was, in er bl 
of direction from Eteonicus, freely given, that 
the man was killed for carrying a reed. In- 
formation of theſe circumſtances was communi- | 


cated quickly through the eity. The  conſpi- 


- - rators, themſelves unprepated,. were ignotant 


oa, e * have: been made againft 
5 them ; ; 
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them; and every one, as the report reached 53 
him, haſtened to put away his reed; Eteonicus, . 
who watched the event, without giving time Xen. Heh, 
for recovery from ſurprize, ordered all aboard. f. 
The mark of diſtinction was gone; none of the 
conſpirators any longer knew whom to truſt; 
all became anxious to avoid crimination;; ready 
obedience would be the firſt proof of innocence ; 
and preſently not a man of Ur: land or fog. 
forces remained aſhore, _ o 
” Eteonicus then aſſembled the. Chian 1 
Pi trates, informed them what a danger they had. 
2 eſcaped, and repreſented the neceſſity of pro- | 
- KH viding for the preſent wants of the armament: , 
A ſupply was inſtantly given him, with which 
he repaired to the fleet, and diſtributed a month's | | 
pay for each man, In doing this he paſſed. eh 
through every ſhip, and ſpoke to all the ſoldiers 
and ſeamen of their ſeveral duties, and parti- 
cularly of the probable buſineſs, of the inſuing 
campaign, as if he had known nothing of the 
conſpiracy. All were happy. to receive this 
. tacit aſſurance That they were free from danger; 
all became anxious to ſhow themſelves zealous 
in the public cauſe; and thus, with only the 
death of one man, not the moſt guilty perhaps, 
but certainly connected with the guilty, a mu- 
tiny was completely ſmothered, which, under 
a heſitating commander, might not have been 
quelled without ſhedding many times more 
blood, and not being quelled, would have ſpred 
havoc over the richeſt TN moſt Populous land 
| a; at 5 i 
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It 
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CHAP. Tt was about the time ben this canigetous 
n buſineſs was ſo fortunately ſettled, that a con- 
Ten. Rel, greſs of the Peloponneſian conſederacy was held 
ö * e at Epheſus. The Chians, and probably all the 


Aſian Greeks of the confederacy, ſent their de- 
puties particularly commiſſioned for the pur- 


5 poſs For the European ſtates, the principal 


officers of their reſpective forces moſtly acted 


as repreſentatives, *What' had been paſſing in 


tion abroad, which had ſo wonderfully reſtored 
tte Athenian commonwealth” from agony to 

5 vigor and victory, were expected ſtill to conti- 
nue. It was therefore a queſtion of moſt ſerious 
concern, not only how the war ſhould be con- 


| ducted, but who ſhould direct operations. 


Much would depend on the good-will and ready 

. aſſiſtance of the Perſian prince, and with him it 

- was therefore deemed proper to communicate. 

/ __ | The reſult of the deliberations was a reſolution 


to ſend minifters to Lacedzmon, in the joint 


* names of the prince, the armament, and the 
Kalles, with information of the ſtate of things, 
and a requeſt that Lyſander e be Foc 

| 1 to the command in chief. | 


Athens was unknown, or imperfectly known; 
85 and the ſame wiſdom and ſpirit in council at 
at home, the ſame ability and energy in opera- 


'  __ -No' Spartan, Braſidas alone OF had 
. 1 e ever ſo conciliated the allied cities as Lyſander; 
no Spartan knew equally how to render himſelf 
_ agreeable to a Perſian prince: his military as 
well as his political conduct had been able, and 
5 11 ee 's againſt the Athenian fleet at Notium 


. 
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had gained him mee At another ſeaſon, 

7 ight en not Ae dern eee to con- 1 9 
travene a rule which was deemed important, 5 ] 
never to commit the command in chief of te 

fleet twice to the ſame perſon. But the conſi- 
deration of the great defeat they had received, 
and of their utter inability to ſupport their 
Aſiatic allies, or to diſpute the command of ß 
the ſeas with the Athenians, without the aid of 
| Perſian money, diſpoſed them to relax a little. 
Nominally however they ſtill adhered to their 
rule, while by a ſubterfuge they gratified thge 


* * 
- 


Perſian prince and their Grecian Confederates: 
„ Aracus was appointed navarc, admiral of the 
1 fleet, for the year; but Lyſander was ſent to 51 
2 command in ur Aer the title hd mare . 
* vice-admiral. 
5 Luyſfander, arriving at Epheſus ak winter B. C. 1 
555 was not yet far advanced, made it his firſt 40. 
concern to provide that in ſpring he might have A | 
. a fleet able to meet that of Athens. The ſqua- 870 e 
rt - | dron under Eteonicus at Chios, and all other f. 7. & . 
e | detached ſhips, were ſent for to Epheſus, exa- 
7 mined, and the neceſſary repairs directed: mea- 
2 ſures were at the ſame time taken to forward 
dhe completion of the triremes building at An- 
d nee ; . en bes ee was is duly 7 . | 
be 4 g 
if | — 16 5 The word ſeems to have meant een an officer fent by 
TY a ſuperior officer to command for him; but it appears 10 have 


become. the uſual title for the ſecond in command in the Lacedz- 
nd monian ſervice. See Xen, Hellen. I. x. c. I. 1 1 155 is 333 
fue TOE: 8 the Roman title LEgatus. | 
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AP. "in, trai ere ee ee pl N 
* ee to the Perflan Prince at Safdis, 
Tie bach the ſatisfactivin ta fig - Kas abſehct had 


not dimimihed 


| ceived-nirVaiſinguiſhoa ton, and treated 


a8 4 ene N T us er . 2 


d ar 5 Had Sender ory 32 the 
— ul 1 gs thir” as” the, country 


L afforded 4 great revenue, and his good incli- 


9 2 baten to Lyſander and the Lacedzmonians 


perfect, money ſhould not” be want= 
9 ing for the proſecution of the war.” Lyſan- 


en. Hel. der, returning to Epheſus with an ample ſup- 
plys paid the armament all the arrears due, ac- 
5 cording to the rate before eſtabliſhed ; and with 


ts: goodwill thus. conciliated toward himſelf, and 


. 


zeal for the ſervice apparent; among all ranks, 


; | Nh he Was. proceeding to make e i. hs for 
opening the campaign, when a meſſage arrived 
Wc from. Cyrus, Runen his ae, moan: at 


abs as ee e prince "rg 


| mae ana the Greeks, his haugh- 


tineſs among hi 
Aſlumiog;.che 


ane 0 he requ 
thoſe marks of cine, which 3 — had 


approprlated to the? mo 
Tyhe court-duels of, Perſia had fleeves: ſo long, 


ch of the empire. 


that, when: unfolded, they covered the hand; 


he ceremonial required 1 thoſe. who ap- 
| " RO 


ah the king bad put under his command 


- 
— 
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nate the royal preſence, to inwrap the os „ 
hands, ſo as to render them helpleſs . TWO — 
youths, nearly related to the royal family, re- | 1 
fuſing this mark of extreme ſubordination to W 
Cyrus, were, in purſuance of an arbitrary com- 
mand from that prince, put to death. Com- . 
plaint was made at Suſa by their unhappy pa- (= 
rents, and indignation was loud and general 
againſt the cruel and dangerous pride of Cyrus. 
Darius, an indulgent. father, deſirous of re- 
preſſing the evil, but tender about the means, 
ſent a meſſage mentioning only, that he was 
laboring under a ſevere. ilneſs, and therefore 
wiſhed to ſee his ſon. Cyrus did not refuſe obe- 
dience to the paternal ſummons ;- but, before he 
would leave Sardis, he ſent for Lyſander. The | 
Spartan general, haſtening to the call, was re- xen. Hel. "4 
ceived with diſtinction, even more flattering c 2. c. 1. | 
than before. Cyrus expreſſed the warmeſt in- 
tereſt in the Lacedæmonian cauſe; anxiouſly 
diſſuaded the riſking a general action at ſea, | D 
without a decided ſuperiority; remarked that, - 
with the wealth of Perſia, ſuch a ſuperiority 
was certainly to be acquired; ſhowed an ac- 
count of the revenue ariſing from the coun- 
tries ynger his own command; and, ee 


— 

L- 

t. 17 In the Eat faſhions cho lis, al he ſtrange 1 

2d | mentioned, it ſeems, is retained to this day. + The benecth,” 

id ſays one of the moſt intelligent and exact of modern travellers, 
is the ceremonial dreſs of the Mamalukes. It covers very. 

* completely the whole body, even the fingers* ends, which it is 

88 © held very indecent to ſhow before the a e Travels 

4; in Egypt _ 


wm K. You. IV. . ec * BT a very ; 
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3 5 general; for the expences of the was, 


1 T . or or ; GREECE. 
ſam to be put into the hands of 


with this kind ethortation, * be mindful 
of my friendſhip wy ? Lacedremon' and yr 


hurt: 


Lyſander, retuming t to „ Epbeſus REY dim. 
1 ſupplied, with a ſecond iſſue of pay ſtill 
elevated the already high ſpirits of his forces. 


In the mean time, ſuch had been the effect of 


his well directed attention, ſeconded. by an un- 
failing treaſury, that the fleet was already equal 
in ſtrength to the Atherian. He propoſed 
therefore to proceed upon offenſi ve operation, 


but not to riſk the uncertain event of a general 
ingagement, which no neceſſity of his cireum- 

. ſtances required. His view was directed leſs 
immediately againſt the fleet, than againſt the 

WES ſubject dependencies of Athens, the ſources of 
the revenue by. which the fleet was ſupported. 


Accordingly he led his armament. firſt to the 


Carian coaſt; Where he took the town of Ve. 
freia by affault; His troops ſhared the plun- 
der; among which were reckoned the inhabi- 
tants, a mixed race; Greek A Eur who 


Were ſold for ſlaves. n e,, 5) 
In every! one of the towns on the Helleſ- 
nt and Propontis, which the ſucceſſes of 


Alcibiades and Thrafy bulus had reſtored to the 


dominion of Athens, 4 Lacedæmonian Party 
remained. In. giving efficacy to the efforts 
which ſuch a party might be able to make, 
two very important objects might be at. once 


accompliſhed, the checking of che revenue 


5 . EFF 2 3 | * : © which 
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i hich Tupported the Arhehfin | feet; undd The # ©: 
G recovery of the trade with the Euxine, which 2 


furniſhed the beſt ſupplies of corn. The Hel. 


der propoſed to direct his Principal attention ; 


having apparently no immediate view beyond 
the objects abovementioned. Deſirous to avoid 


the Athenian fleet in the paſſage, he made his 
way cloſe along the friendly ſhore of Aſia, and, 
without interruption, reached Abydus. Of all 


the towns on. the ſhores of the Helleſpont and 


leſpont was therefore the point to which Lyſan- | 


% _ 
1 


Xen. K 
1. 2. C. I. 
f. 11, 12. 


Propontis, which the defeat in Sicily had 


given to the Lacedæmonian confederacy, Aby- 


dus alone had not been retaken. The harbour of 


Abydus therefore was made the ftation' of the 


fleer. The city was populous; its force of infan- 
try was added to the infantry of the armament, 


and all put under the command of Thorax, a La- 


cedæmonian. The neighbouring city of Lamp- | 


ſacus being then attacked by land and ſea, was 


taken by aſſault. The plunder, which was conſi- e 


derable (for Lampſacus was rich, and large ſtore 


of proviſions had been collected there) was 


given to the troops and ſeamen, but the free 


inhabitants were not moleſted in their perſons. 


The government of Athens ſeems not to have 


recovered conſiſtency, after that violent ſtruggle 


of faction which produced the condemhation f 


the generals. It was not long after (ſo Neno 


phon ſays without mentioning how long) that py to e. Nah 


the Athenian people, repenting, directed their 


anger againſt thoſe who had riſſed them to che 
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atrocious deed ; and Callixenus was cortiphliea, 
with four others, to find ſureties for their 2p. 
Pearance before the ſame tremendous tribunal, 


which had conſigned the victorious generals to 
the executioner. At the ſame time opportunity | 


Lyl. Amp. was taken to procure. the recal.of the baniſhed, 


5 - 


1 
Wy 
wh 
5 * 


and the reſtoration of the diſhonored; while 
the people, brougbt to their ſenſes, {ſuch is 
the expreſſion of the. democratical Lyfias, con- 


feng the account of Xenophon) more gladly 


directed. their vengeance againſt the authors of 
| intereſted; and malignant. proſecutions: under the 
democracy, than againſt thoſe who had ruled 
under the oligarchy. Xenophon proceeds, with 
evident ſatisfac Lion, to relate, that Callifenus, 


who. found opportunity to fly, and. afterward 


found means to make his peace and return 
lived ne vertheleſs univerſally bated. and avoided, 
and, among thoſe public diſtreſſes which wil 
hereafter occur to notice, was ſtarved to death. 

It. was however vainly attempted, by an oath 


75 of côncord, taken by the whole people, to put 


an end to the ferment of party. Adminiſtra- 
tion was weak, and democratical jealouſy inter- 


feged 1 in every meaſure. The command-in- chief 


of the fleet was already divided between three 
officers, :Conon, Adeimantus, and Philocles. 


. Ties more were. now added with equal 


- Power „ Menander, Tydeus, and Cephiſodo- 


tus, 1 ſubſiſtence, the armament depended 
upon itſelt. Is, Mas indeed able to collect the 


4ributs feld upon 1 ſubiect-fiq: es of Afia 


and 
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nd Thrace, and it could ſometimes raiſe con- E 
tributions, from the enemy” 8 country but this wn 
buſineſs, unavoidably ingaged the attention of 
the generals, ro the hindrance of that enterprize 


| which! was neceſſary - toward final ſucceſs in the ; . as 


wars while the Peloponneſian commanders, has. 
ving all; their pecuniaty, wants ſupplied by the | 
wealth of Perſia, could chuſe their meafures. | 
The fleet which the Peloponneſſa ans were 
ths, inabled to raiſe and maintain in ei ß, 
far greater than had ever formerly been ſeen in 
wars between the Greeks, made it neceſſary for 
the Athenians to aſſemble their whole naval . 
force in one point; and that deciſive action, 
which it was the obvious policy of the Pelo- 


| Ponneſians to avoid, was poſſibly to the Athe- | 


ns neceſſary. In ability for command, per- 
labs, Conon did not yield to Lyſander' and 
his, fleet, at leaft, equal in number, for it con- i 
Ste of a hundred and eighty triremes, and . 13. = 
probably. ſuperior in the proportion of prac- _ 1 


tiſed ſeamen among the crews, was inferior 
| only by the diviſion of the ſupreme authority. 
Confident therefore in ſtrength, and elate with 
recent victory, the Athenians paſſed from Sa- £4 


mos to the Aſiatic coaſt, and plundered the 


country acknowleging the ſovereinty of Perſia. 


They moved then for Epheſus, to offer battle © 
rg the enemy; but in their way they received 
intelligence that Lyſander had already paſſed: 


northward. ” In alarm for the dependene ies of £ 13. 
the commonwealth” on the, Hellefpont, © f they 


baſtened after him. Arriving at Eliwus, they 
5 . 8 | ere, 


392 | | HISTORY. or GREECE, 
0 AP, were W that Lampfacus was already 
— taken, and the enemy's fleet there. Stopping 
| therefore only while they took -refreſhment, 
=: . they proceeded to Seſtos, where they procured 
| _ proviſions for the night, and arrived the ſame 
8 evening at Aigoſpotami, directly overagainſt 

HF Lampfacus. The hiſtorian, deſcribing their 
progreſs, particularizes, what deſerves notice as 

it marks the manner of antient naval operations, 

5 that they dined, at Elæus and ſupped at Aigoſ- 
N Een where they formed their naval camp. 


0 | © tami being ſcarcely two miles wide, the arrival 

- of the Athenian fleet was inſtantly known to 
Lander, and his plan almoſt as inſtantly form- 
ed. On the ſame night his orders were iſſued. 

By daybreak next morning his crews had taken 

5 their meal, and went immediately aboard. All 

„„ WS: completely prepared for action, but no 

movement made. By ſunriſe the Athenian fleet 

was off the harbour of Lampſacus in order of 

battle. The Peloponneſians remained motion- 

leis: the Athenians waited till evening, and then 


„ 1 8 2. 6 *. galleys to follow them, with inſtruction to the 
3 F commanders to approach the oppoſite ſhore 
Eo enough to ſee the enemy debark, and form ſome 
* judgement of their immediate intentions, and 
* tdtghen to haſten back with the information. This 


was punctually executed: Lyſander mean while 
kept his fleet in;readineſs: for action; and, not 


all he's was aſſured aten een in- 
5 3 dicated 


£ 


The ſtrait between Lampſacug and, Aigoſpo- 


returned to Aigoſpotami. As the Athenian fleet 
Xen. Ha, withdrew, Lyſander ordered ſome of his ſwifteſt 
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their refreſnment. On the. morrow. theſe move- nn 
ments were exactly repea 
follgwing dF ei 5 er 


398; 


ated, and ſo for the. two 8 15 


Since the battle of Notium, Alcibiades had, Xen Hel. 
refided in his caſtle in the Thracian Cherſoneſę. r 1 * 
The two fleets in his neighbourhood of courſe - 145 I. 
attracted. his attention, and he was at leaſt ſo far 


ſenſible to the welfare of his country as to be 
uneaſy at what he ſaw. Aigoſpotami had neiz.. 


ther town nor defenſible harbour, but only a, 
beach on which the galleys might be hauled,” or 


near which, in the ſhelter of the ſtrait, they. - 


might ſaſely ride at anchor. The graund was 
commodious for incamping; but in the defective, 

military ſyſtem of that age, the ſeamen. and. fol-, 

diers went to. Seſtos, two. miles. off, fora p DTT 
ket. The enemy meanwhile, at Abydus, had the 
ſecurity of a harbour for their fleet, with a town 

for their people, where, always in readineſs for. 

every) duty, chen could Drug. all negeſſaries. 5 

| camp. 2; ang. up. ut 


| . eee ch 0 generals 2 theſe ir- — of 85 
_ cumftances;. obſerving, t that if. they moved nix A Aleib. & 


to Sęſtos, they, equally with, the enemy. Would Vous 


have the benefit of a town, with, a harbour, and © 
equally, as from their preſent ſituation, might f 

fight when they pleaſed; with the advantage, - 
which in their preſent ſituation they could not ? 
command, of Hghting only when they pleaſed. 5 
This admonition, ſlighted by the other generals, 


was treated by. Tydeus and Menander with un- : * 
: "ON Main, and Alcibiades WISE? 16.98 


: | ks 5 Luyſander 55 


8 . Sp 8 ee eg ation. we the 
= NT, and gegligenee ofthe Athenians. 
W 8 Not confining themſel ves vo the market of Seſtos, 
1 they wandered. wide about the country; to ſeek 
5 proviſio * or on pretence of i ſeeking! them. BY 
F they cqntinued, in the morning to offer 
battle, returning in the afternoon to their camp. 
. On the fifth « day, he directed the commanders 
of his explori ng ſhips, if the Athenians debarked 
and diſperſed as uſual, to haſten their return, 
and communicate notice to him by the — 
| elevating. a ſhield. | The whole armament was 
EF . © kpem readineſs, the landforces under Thorax 
| 4 | were aboard, the expected ſignal was ws and 
=. the fleet moved acroſs the ſtrai. 0 7151 
ma. "Canon alone, of the Athenian Wann Was 
A in any ſtate of preparation. As ſoon as he ſa v. 
Es the enemy in motion, he ordered xbe call to 
arms, and the ſignal for all to go aboard but 
ſoldiers and ſeamen were equally diſperſed ji; L 
Th. - ſome of the triremes were wholly without hands; 
and the diftance was fo ſmall, that the Pelopon- 
neſians were upon them long beforeany effectual 
+ - meaſures for defence could be taken. Conon's + 
* trirems, with ſeven others of his divifion and 
the ſacred ſhip Paralus, had their complete 
_ crews: aboard ; and theſe puſhed off from the 
ſhore. ' All the reſt were ſeized by the enemy, 
at anchor or upon the beach. No effort, within 
the power of nine ſhips, could have any other 
1. 19. effect than adding the loſs of thoſe nine to that © ˖ 
of the reſt” of the canals While therefore tbe 
| enemy . 


. 


\ 


* 
e ds 25s 


purſued ; not unmindful, however, of ſuch ſer- 
vice as his ſtrength might 'accomplith. * Sails 
were an incumbrance' to the antient galleys in 
action. Within ſo narrow''a trait therefore, 
and with his port at hand, Lyſander had" left = 
thoſe' of his fleet aſhore.” Conon had intetti-" | 


gence that the ſtore was not within the walts of 


Lampfacus, but at the point of Abarmis. Ac 


cordingly landing there, he Carried off all the” 

mainſails , and then haſtening to the mouth af 

the Helleſpont, eſcaped to ſea.” ai. 
Meanwhile Lyſander, having ſecurbd *pof-" 

ſeſſion of the Athenian ſhips, to the Humber of” - 

a hundred and ſeventy, directed his attentigf fo 


the ſcattered crews and troops. © Some'of theſe” 
found refuge in the neighbouring towns and 
fortreſſes ; but the greater part, togetfit wit” 


all the generals e, were made priſoners.” I' 
evening of the fame day on which the fleer was | 
taken, Lyſander ſent away an account of hiv” 
extraordinary ſucceſs. © A Mileſtan privater * Nen. net, 

was choſen to con vey it; and thè captain , THES2", pg: 


pompus, ufed fuch diligence, that on 3 | 
day he reached Lacedæmon. 049"! DS1062 90. 
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80 IL think Xenophon muſt be underſtood ; and the expreſ- 
don of Pluzarch, in his lie of Lylander, tho rather looſe zends , 
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to confirm the interpretation. 
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The n in e W being con- 


* vexed to Lampſacus, . it became matter of very 
ſerious conſideration how to diſpoſe of numbers, 
ſo beyond all common example of battles among 
the Greeks. The allies were aſſembled ſor con- 
ſultation; and that animoſity, appeared among 
them, Which the antient manner of warfare 
Was likely to excite. Many accuſations were 
urged. againſt the Athenians, of what they 
had done, and what they had propoſed to do. 
Of two triremes, a Corinthian and an An- 
drian, lately taken, the crews: iby order of 
the Athenian general Philocles, had been put 
to death by being thrown down a precipice. It 
was averred, and Kenophon ſeems to acknow- 
lege it as a truth, that the Athenians, in a 
council of. war, had determined to cut off the 
right hand of every priſoner to be made in the 
action which they were ſeeking. Adeimantus 
alone, of the generals, is ſaid to have oppoſed 
this inhuman reſolution. Many other enormi- 
ties were alledged, and the council reſolved, that 
all the priſoners. who were Athenjan citizens, 
except Adeimantus, ſhould be put to deatb. 
Sa Luyſander, after reproaching Philocles with ſet- 
ting the firſt example among the Greeks of a 
moſt. cruel violation, of the law of war ( which : 


however, as in the courſe of this Hiſtory. we 


have had too much occaſion to obſerve, was nei- 
ther the firſt nor peculiar to the Athenians) be- 
gan the execution, for ſo much the expreſſion 
of Xenophon ſeems to aſſert, by killing that 
general with his own hand. 8 Athenian ci- 


ir „ tizens 
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tizens who ſell victims to the vengeance of the. | 
allies, and perhaps in ſome: meaſure to the con- qd 
venience of the Spartan general, ere accord · It. vit. 
ing to Plutarch, three thouſand. 1101 a | 
Adeimantus, alone ſaved from 7 0 _ 
Execution, did not eſcape. with his character ** P- 
clear: it was afſerted that, being -corrupted/by 
Lyſander with Perſian gold, he bad betrayed: 
the fleet. The charge, however, was never 
proved nor does it appear how Adeimantus 


could have commanded the eireumſtandes vſhich 


formation we want. 


put the fleet into the enemy is hands ; and the 
execution of the other generals, Abbo indeed 
ſeem never to have been accuſed, appears pro 
of their innocence. Phe nurrative of Nene = 
Phon, however, is far from giving all the in- 
he conduct of the Ache 
nian generals altagether was totally inexcuſable; 
tho in what degree any one was ſeparately blame 
able does not appear. While the command of 
gold, which Lyſander poſſeſſed; excites one kind 
of ſuſpicion, the haſte and the extent of the ex- 
ecution, together with the little ſcrupulouſneſs 
uſual among the Greeks, may excite another. 
At the ſame time it is poſſible that the miſcon- 8 
duct in the Athenian armament may have ariſen = 
from divifion of command and violence of 


22 We find, in the Grecian ſervices, where a command was 
| committed to many, it was common for each to take his day in 
turn (Herod. I. 6. c. 110. et Thucyd. I. 6. c. g1.); but the hiſ- 
torian does not ſay that the day of the action was the day of 
Adcimaritus's command, or that, till the attack made by Lyſan- 
der (except in the negligence of the Athenians, which had in- 
creaſed gradually) the circumſtances of that day differed from 
thoſe of _ Tue preceding. 


party. 
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. CHAP. party. To carry any ſteddy authority may de 

—— been Impoſſibles and while none could confide 

e in the government at home, all would fear it; 

: not for their miſdeeds, but for the prevalence 

Kt af "faction, adverſe t to the faction with which 

TREE "Thai were connect. 
Athens, the trap 45 FAY 'of her victort ou! 

generals, would not be the place where, in the 
| _ preſent diſaſtrous eircumſtances, Conon would 

expect refuge for himſelf, or where nine ſhips 

| could probably be of any important ſervice to 

the public. As ſoon therefore as he was beyond 

Xen, Hel. danger of purſuit, he-diſpatched the ſacred ſhip 
1. * of Paralus alone ta bear the news of a defeat, which 

could be ſcarcely: ſeſs than the ſtroke of death 

to the common wealth; and with his remaining 
ſquadron he went to Salamis in Cyprus, where 

he was kindly: ientertained by: enen, 8 8 5 
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Gems of the battle of 3 a * 


75 4 1 | n of he! dip war. 


Tres. ruin x of the . marine, effetted | 


| at Wee ee put all the dependencies of the 


commonwealth at ome into the power of the 
enemy: Lyſander had only to direct the courſe 


of his victorious fleet, and take poſſeſſion. The 


command of the ſtrait communicating with the 
Euxine ſea was his firſt object. As ſoon as he 
appeared between Byzantium and Chalcedon, 
both thoſe important places deſired to capitu- 
late. The Athenian garriſons were allowed to 


depart i in ſafety; but policy prompted this ap. 
parent lenity. Lyſander already looked forward 


Xen. Hel. 
1 To Bo 
. 


to the conqueſt of Athens; and, againſt the 


uncommon ſtrength of the fortifications of that 


city, famine would be the only weapon of cer- 
tain efficacy. . As therefore; any augmentation, 
of the numbers within would promote his pur- 


poſe, he permitted all Athenian citizens to go 


to Athens, but to Athens only. Thoſe Byzan- 


tines who had taken a leading part in delivering 


their city to Alcibiades, apprehenſi ve perhaps 
more of their eue than of N 
retired into Pontus. 0 


Meanwhile the Paralus, a 3 uy 4 4 at 


Peirzus, communicated intelligence, ſuch .as 


een Perhaps of the gte fleet, not 
| Protected 


ſ. Lo 


* 


eke 


protected by the ſacred character 'of the" ſhip, 
would have dared to carry. Alarm and lamen- 
tation, beginning immediately about the har- 


bour, were rapidly communicated through the 


town of Peirus, and then paſſing from mouth 
to mouth by the long walls up to the city, the 


conſternation became univerſal; and that night, 


fays the cotemporary hiſtorian, no perſon ſlept 
in Athens. "Grief for the numerous ſlain, the 


bett part of the Atheman youth,” among whom 


bloody maſſacres perpetrated at their command. 


everyone had fome relation or friend to mourn, 


was not the prevatling palſion; it dvs overborne 
by the dread, which pervaded all, of that fate to 
„ themſelves, which, however individuals might 
be innocent, "the" Athenian j eople as a body 


were conſcious” of deſerving, for the man 


The treatment of the Hiſtiæans, Scionæans, 


Torotizans, 'Eginetaiis, and many other Gre- 


cian people (it is ſtill the cotemporary Attic 


hiſtorian wo fpeaks) but above all of the 


Melians, 4 Lacedkmonian colony, recurred to 


every memory, and haunted' every imagination. | 
Athens was not even now without able men, 


| capable of directing public affairs in any ordi- 
- nary ſtorm. But, befide''that' the remaining 
ſtrength of the commonwealth was utterly un- 


— 


equal to rhe force chat would be bron 1 5 againſt 


it, the laſting firife of faction, and t violence 


bol inteſtine tumult, had nearly deſtroyed all 

coherence in the conſtituent parts of the go- 
vernment. Nothing remained of that public 
confidence, en Ader the' Sicilian overthrew, 


Hat 44 had 


£% 
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The Samians, im the ſavage fury of democracy, 


7 ctere * 


all Biebee with new + ee and even to re- wakes” 


cover ſuperiority i in the war. Nevertheleſs, o 


the morrow after the arrival of the fatal new, 
a general afſembly was held, and ſuch meaſures 
were reſolved ofi'as the exigency of the moment 


moſt required. Immediate ſiege by land and 


ſea was expected. To raiſe a fleet able to op- 
poſe that of the enemy was no. longer poſſible. 


It was therefore determined to block up all the 


one, to repair the walls, to ap- 
rds, and 9 8 8 every 9 8 to ſuſtain e 
* be, We ] A 5 | 

| Meanwhile 15 lxnder, after deed the fub- Xen. Hel. 
miſſion of the Helleſpontine cities, ſailed to 4 5 59 we 
Leibos, where Mitylene immediately ſurren- 
dered to him. He ſent Eteonicus, with only 
ten ſhips, to the Thracian coaſt, and all the 
Athenian dependencies there acceded to the La- ; 
cedæmonian terms. All the ilands haſtened ro 5 0 
follow the example, Samos alone except. 5 


anſwered the ſummons by a. maſſacre of the 
men of rank among their citizens, and Pre- 
pared | for defence. 


Means to puniſh this infutttng b barbarity vert 8 720 


not likely to be wanting: at preſent 4 greater 
object called Lyſander. Ile ſent information, f. 4. 


at the ſame time to Lacedzemon and Decelela, 
that he was ready 1 to f. ail for Peirzus with two 


hundred triremes. The e 805 
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vernment 


5 


employed by Lyſander in an act of juſtice anc 


Ten. Hel. 
. . To 3 


or ſome other lucky chance, bad eſcaped the 


þ '$o 


2 with his Troops 15 
their head-quarters together in the celebra 


3 by 
& N . 
1 19 8 
* * an wr; N 


upon a 8 exertion, to 
* a war which had 1 


f the E DE "The whole 
farce of Laconia was at the ſame time ordered 


to march: the king, nias, ſon of the re- 
gent Who won 3 of 11 8 commanded 
in chief. Wich ee \ y thus afſem- 


E and they fn ed 


gymanafium of Academia, cloſe to Athens. 
The interval of leiſure for the fleet, during 
the preparation. for. the march. of the army, was 


rity, likely to bring great DN to. himſelf, 


| and popularity to the Lacedzmonian name. 


There were, wandering about Greece, ſome Me- | 
lians and Zginetans, who by.accidental abſenc 


4 


general maflacre of their people by the Athe- 
nians. Theſe Lyſander collected and rein- 


ſtated in their ilands. From gina he pro- 


ceeded to Salamis, which, he plundered ; and 
then, with a Hundred and fifty triremes, took 


5 3 his ſtation at the mouth of the harbour of 
Peiræus, to prevent ſupplies to Athens by fea, 


6. 


Without an ally, without A fleet, without 


py flores,. and Mlockaded by. fea. and N the 


Athenians made 7 no > propoſal to their victorious 
„ enemies: 


* 
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eneihies), in ſullen deff pondgn rr 52 'prepar N 425 
to the beſt of. their ability, for defence, withgut \ i 
| a reaſonable view but to Procraſtinate their Þqal = 
. doom, and certain to ſuffer in the in 7 a, | 
But the conſidergtion, for the cotemporary pi. 
torian dwells: upon that Point that without 
even revenge forta pretence, in meer wanton- 
neſs of power 24, they had doomed to maſſacre 
and extirpation ſo many Grecian ſtates, whoſe 
only crime was alliance with thoſe; who had now 
obtained ſuch a ſuperiotity in arms, incited to 
ſtubborn reſiſtance and deterred intreaty. Not 
that there was unanimity on this ſubject within 
the walls of Athens. On the contrary, the re- Tyf. adr. 
lies of the party which had eſtabliſhed the go- beat. 
. vernment of the Four- hundred, ſtill conſidera- 
Ble, rather hoped to profit from the prevalence 
of the Lacedæmonian arms. But animoſity | 
againſt chat party, and the apprehenſion of 
being reduced under its power, ſtill more per- 
haps than fear of Lacedæmonian vengeance, or 
averſion to Lacedæmonian dominion, ſtimu- 
lated the reſolution of the democratical Ty 
not to ſubmit. f 
Meanwhile the operations of the boficljors 
wh! meerly to blockade; no. aſſault was at- 
tempted: the purpoſe was to make the effect 
of famine ſure; and before long it was ſeverely 
felt by the Athenians. Not however till many Nen. Hel. 
had died of hunger did they even talk of capi- f... 
. in 50 1 a nee "wp __ to 
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HIST ORTY OF GREECE. 
king Agis, for he appears to have remained alone 


—— to command the blockade, propoſing alliance 


offenſive and defenſive with Lacedemon, which 


in the language of Grecian politics implied po- 
litical ſubjection; ſtipulating only for the pre- 
ſervation of their fortifications and their kar- 
bour. Agis gave for anſwer, that he had no 


© power to treat; propoſals muſt be addreſſed 


to the adminiſtration at Lacedæmon.“ Mi- 


. Niſters were then ſent into Peloponneſus: but 


at Sellaſia, on the border of Laconia, a haughty 
meſſage from the ephors commanded their im- 


mediate return; informing them, that the 


terms they brought were known at Lacedæ- 


* mon; and if they deſired peace, they muſt 
© come better inſtruted.* - 
This anſwer, communicated at Athens, filled 


the city with deſpair. Condemnation of the 
. Athenian people to ſlavery was the leaſt evil now 
expected from the revenge of aconqueringenemy ; 


and before even another deputation could bring 
an anſwer from Lacedæmon, many muſt periſh 
of hunger. In this nearly-threatening wreck of 
the commonwealth, the council of Areiopagus, 


* ſtill holding a dignified exiſtence, tho with 


curtailed authority, endeavored to mediate be- 
tween the contending factions, and propoſed to 


undertake that negotiation, for preſerving the 


ruins of the falling ſtate, which the enemy re- 
fuſed to enter into with one party, and the peo- 


ple pertinaciouſly refuſed to commit to che other. 


But e n 9 AR the e mea- 
1 Ls ; >= 1 ſure. 
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Areiopagus would join the oligarchal party, and 
make terms for their excluſi ve advantage. It was 
underſtood that the Lacedæmonians, amongother 


things, required the demolition: of the long 


walls for the ſpace of ten furlongs. Archeſtra- 
tus, a member of the council, only declaring 


his opinion in his place, that ſuch a requiſition 


=. | 
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ſure. The Many were taught to fear that the Nase Hel. 


+ 2. C. 2. 
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Er atoſth, 
p- 412. 
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Agor. p. 
451, 453. 
en. ut 


ſup. 


ought not to prevent a treaty, which might 
ſave the wretched remains of the common- 


wealth, was impriſoned ; and a decree of the 


people paſſed; forbidding even to Saat about 


ſuch an article. 
But, in holding out the requiſition to demoliſh 


the walls, no aſſurance having been given that 


ſlavery ſhould not be the common doom, the 


dread of this made the people ſo untractable, 
that the leading men ſeem to have been at a loſs 
to know what they might ſafely even propoſe in 
ſo preſſing an exigency. At length Theramenes 
ventured to offer, that if he might be commiſ- 


ſioned to go to Lyſander, as well as to Lace- 
demon, he would undertake to bring certain 
information whether there was a ſerious inten- 
tion to reduce the Athenian people to ſlavery, 
or whether the demolition of the walls was re- 
quired only to inſure political ſubjection. The 


Xen. ibid. 
& Ly 
adv. A- 
gor. p. 
451. 


people in aſſembly gave their approbation, and 


Theramenes went; but, according to Xeno- 


phon, who was evidently not his friend, he did 
not execute his commiſſion with perfect good 


faith. Indeed, notwithſtanding the high terms 


in which he is mentioned by many antient wri- 
4 1 ters, 
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ters, no eminent character of the age appears fo 
dubious as that of 'Theramenes. He remained 


with Lyſander more than three months, waiting 


for the time when the total failure of proviſions 


©. ſhould: inforce patient attention to _ ae 
that might be offered. 9 


How the Athenians were blade to 3 


themſelves ſo long, after mortality from famine 
vas begun among them, the hiſtorian has omit- 


ted to mention: but ſome incidental informa. 
tion remaining from Ifocrates, - conſidered to- 


| gether with Xenophon's account of the cir- 


cumſtances of the ſiege, ſuffices in ſome degree 
to explain it. The Peloponneſians, ' maſters of 


Attica, and commanding the ſeas, truſted that 


they could ſtarve the-city into fubmiſſion, with- 
out the great labor and expence of a contraval- 
lation, ſuch as the circuit of Athens and Pei- 
ræus, and the walls connecting them, would 


require; and, more completely to deter the 
introduction of proviſions, they denounced, by 
proclamation, immediate death againſt any who 


ſhould be taken in the attempt. But the preſ- 


Iſocrat. 


adv. Cal- 


Jim. p. 
264. E 3. 


ſure of want, and the dread of captivity, coin- 
ciding with the paſſion for diſtinction, ſtrong 
in Athenian breaſts, excited to daring action; 
and the Peloponneſian army could not com- 


pletely guard the extenſive circuit of the walls, 
nor the fleet, in all weathers, perfectly block the 
harbours. In theſe circumſtances the captain 


of the Paralus (the ſame who had been ſent by 
Conon with the news of the defeat at Aigoſpo- 
tami) diſtinguiſhed! bimſelf cid ſucceſsful adven- 
„„ | ture, 


HISTORY or GREECE. 


% 


4⁰⁸ 


5 ture His name is unknown to us; but through SECT. 


the incident that Iſocrates afterward pleaded a 3 . 


cauſe for him, we learn that he, together with 
his brother, found means, not only to intro- 
duce proviſions into the harbour of Peiræus, 
but ſometimes even to intercept veſſels bring- 


ing proviſions for the Peloponneſian fleet; and 
that they were rewarded with crowns, and with 


the public thanks of the Athenian people, 
ſolemnly pronounced before the | ſtatues) of the” 


hin ?5 heroes. 


- Notwithſtanding theſe occaſional fopphis, Xen. Hel, 


fore in the fourth month after his departure, 
truſtingthatthe ferocity of thedemocratical ſpirit 
might be ſufficiently tamed, ventured to return, 
without having performed what he had under- 
taken. To the anxious multitude, aflem- 


bled in haſte to learn the reſult of his tedious” 
negotiation, he excuſed himſelf, by imputing 
his detention to Lyſander; who diſmiſſed him, 


he ſaid, at laſt, with a declaration, that he: 
© had no authority, either to grant terms, or 
* to ſay what the Lacedzmonian government 
would require; and that application to any 


* purpoſe could only be made to the ephors.” 
It was no longer time for heſitation. An em- 
baſſy, conſiſting of ten perſons, with Thera- 


menes at 0 head, was immediately en 
Is The e eponymian 3 were thoſe from whom the wards of 
Attica were named. Their ſtatues ood. 1 near the prytaneium. 

1 225 i e EA - 
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want, and the apprehenſion of want, grew more f ;;, © 


and more preſſing in Athens. Theramenes, there- 
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chern to go to Laden with-the fulleſt authority 
do treat concerning the fate of Athens, and 


ſave the miſerable remains of the common- 

wealth if they could. | 
Xen, Hel. The ſacred character of ede proc ured 
£12. free paſſage for Theramenes and his collegues 
| as far as Sellaſia. There, as the former em- 
baſſy, they were met by an officer from the 
ephors, who would not permit them to proceed, 
till "they had given e- een of the 
fulneſs of their powers. their arrival at 


| Lacedæmon, an aſſembly as the deputies of the 


Lacedæmonian confederacy was held, in which 


the fate of Athens was to be decided. The 


Corinthian and Theban deputies contended ve- 


hemently * that no terms ſhould be granted: 
© the Athenian commonwealth, the enemy of 
the common liberties of Greece, ſo nearly 
ſucceſsful in the horrid attempt to inſlave or 
' _ © exterminate the whole nation, ought to be 


. © annihilated.” Many of the other deputies: | 


ſupported this opinion: but the Lacedæmo- 
nians, whoſe adminiſtration was little ſubject to 
paſſionate: counſels or haſty decifron, ſeem to 
have predetermined otherwiſe. Deprived of 
its navy and of the revenue and power derived 
from tranſmarine dependencies, Athens, under”. 
oligarchal government, they thought might be 
a valuable dependency of Lacedæmon; and 
perhaps: the recollection of what had happened 
but a few years before, when almoſt all Pelo- 
| ponneſus had been united in war againſt them, 


8 give to apprehend that, at ſome future 


period, 


— 
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period, they might want a balancing power 


* 


againſt Corinth, Thebes, Or Argos. They de- Ee 8 


clared therefore, with oſtentation of regard for 
the common welfare and glory of Greece, that 


it would not become the Peloponneſian confe- 


deracy, and leaſt of all the Lacedæmonians, to 


reduce to ſlavery a Grecian people, to whom 


the nation was beholden for the moſt important 
ſervices, in the greateſt danger that ever threa- 


tened it. Accordingly, they propoſed, and it 


was reſolved, that the conditions upon which 


the Athenians ſhould be permitted to exiſt in 


civil freedom, ſhould be theſe: That all ſhips 
© of war ſhould be ſurrendered, except twelve; 
© that the long walls and the fortifications of 


© Peireus ſhould be deſtroyed; that all exiles 
and fugitives ſhould be reſtored to the rights 


of the city; that the Athenians ſhould hold 


« were friends or enemies to Lacedzmon ; that 


© the Athenian forces ſhould go wherever Lace- 


dæmon ſhould command, by land and ſea.” 


for friends or enemies all other people as they 


wh 


With theſe terms Theramenes and his col- Xen. Hel. 
1. 2. C. 2. 
24. 


1 haſtened back to Athens. Already ſuch 
numbers had periſhed for want, that to hold 
many days longer was impoſſible. The arrival 
of the ambaſſadors therefore was no ſooner an- 
nounced, than the people from all parts of the 
city crowded about them, in the moſt painful 
anxiety, leſt an irreſiſtible enemy ſhould ſtill 
have refuſed to treat, and no choice ſhould re- 
main but to die of hunger, or ſurrender to the 
mercy of thoſe from whom they had ſcarcely a 

pretence 
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es. Hel, 5 The acceptance of — offered MAG \being. 


On gz. l. alacrity, ſays the cotemporary Athenian hiſto- 
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; ougy e peteficcoguadfiorinoraſtoorinformativic | thun 


trektytuν,iu ne ed gavę for og 

_ ' "Tal velicf, Om the mobrow an fHffeHbA xv of inf 

1 1 people wan helden — deitlarede @hix;, 
_tebmisptwhichychelſkidjiavere thetbeſt that him 
ſelf and his collegues ſhadſbeen able do obtain, 


6 ; and ſteht as; in his opinion the pęople, rin the 
1 preſent moſt unfortu nate Hate of things, would | 
: dorwell to acbept⸗ conſiderable thod y,never-, WM 


theleſs, even now affirmed pertinaczionſly,- that 

they would not conſent to the demolition of the.;. 
walls. A large majority however, yielding 
the:preſſure of extreme-neceſſity;1 carried; a, de 

_cree; ratifying the 1 concluded by their 

| ambaſſadors. / enn „„ 
£22 nqtified to the beſieging armament, Agis took 

5 poſſeſſion of the walls, and Lyſander entered 

the harbour of Peiræus with his fleet: The de- 

molition of the walls was a principal circum- 

g ſtance of triumph to the Peloponneſians., It, 

s May. was ſet about by the army, with much parade, 
5 to the ſound of military muſicf and with an 


Ann. Thu. rian, natural to thoſe who conſidered that day 1 
; as the era; of reſtored; freedom to Greege. No- 2 
tices were chen ſent to the exiles and, fugitives, 4 

moſtly men of the beſt families of Athens, to - 

whom this ſad reverſe in the fortune of their fe 
country y ould alone giye the means of . "3 
ing 50 it, and recovering their property, 195 Their F 
e neceſſary toward the probable per- Ya 
a i - 1: 4qoapenre 


_ rity was: eee for ah ge ayer un 7 
cil of thirty,” among whom Theran | ; 
a place. They were directed to conſider of 2 
new form of political adminiſtration, ſuch as 
Lacedzmon ſhould approve, preſerving the an- * 
tient laws and civil government of the co 
monvealth, as” far” as en conſiſt with oli- 
garehy. 175 VVV N n . 
Things being 15 fur ſettled th Atticds, a. 
led away the Feloponneſian e including 
the garriſon of Deceleia; and all Attica, but 
Attica only, became once more the aue kor. 
ſeſſior "of the Athenians.” | Lyfander conducted 
the fleet to Samos. The peopl 
after ſuſtaining a ſiege for ſome time, capitu- 
lated ; "and the terms antes were milder chan 
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were Perrier to per in Take t. ty a they - 
pleaſed; "carfying,” however, "only the clothes 
they wore. The lands, houſes 

the whole iland in mort, With al 


it contained, 


dle 'of that iland, 4. 3. 5 5 3 


flaves, cattle, . 6. 5 5 55 


were giyen to their fellowcitizens of the ariſto- he 


cratical party. After having ſettled this bufi- 
neſs,” Lyfander diſmiſſed the ſhips: of the allies, 


and with the Lacedæ monian R e 


for Tac 8 8 
Soc ended the e war, in its ten- 
ty-ſeventhf year; and ſo Lacedæmon, now in 
alliance With N ee again decidedly | 
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